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Paint Promotion Week a Successful One 


Three great conventions in the paint, varnish 
and lacquer industry were held last week in the 
Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City. These meetings 
opened Monday, October 24, when the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish Productions 
Clubs began their annual business sessions. These 
two organizations completed their deliberations 
Tuesday. The National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association began its three-day convention Wed- 
nesday, October 26, closing with the annual ban- 
quet Friday evening, October 28. 

The total registration reported by the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association was 641. The 
actual number of persons at Atlantic City for 
“Paint Promotion Week,” was much larger; for 
only a few of the delegates to the meeting of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 
remained for the final convention, and many of 
the manufacturers who attended the meeting of 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association were compelled by business reasons to 
leave directly after that organization finished its 
program. 

Many important matters came before the con- 
ventions for discussion and action, among these 
being a number of changes in the personnel of the 
educational bureau. The death of Norris B. Gregg 
and James H. McNulty during the year, removed 
two leaders of the industry, who were active in the 
work of the National and American associations, 
and made this reorganization necessary. Ernest T. 
Trigg, identified with the direction of the national 
“Save the Surface” campaign committee for many 
years, was elected to chairmanship of the educa- 
tional bureau, a position long held by Mr. Gregg. 
Associated with him as vice-chairman will be Her- 
bert W. Rice, Providence, R. I. A. D. Graves, 
Buffalo, was elected chairman of the “Save the 
Surface” committee, succeeding Mr. Trigg. Lud- 
ington Patten, Milwaukee, active in the work of 
the tung oil commttee, was chosen president of 
the American Tung Oil Corporation, succeeding 
Mr. McNulty in that position. An increase in the 
capital stock of ths company from $100,000 to 
$150,000 was made, with which sum it is expected 
that the experimental work at Gainseville, Fla., 
may be carried to a successful completion. 

The Pacific coast was honored with the elec- 
tion of James B. Keister, San Francisco, as presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation. Mr. Keister won a host of new friends 
by his happy speeches of acceptance, one made 
following the announcement of the report of the 
nominating committee; the other, when he was 
introduced at the annual banquet. 

Frank L. Sulzberger, associated with his father, 
S. L. Sulzberger, in the manufacture of paint and 
varnish in Chicago, was elected president of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers As- 
sociation. He is one of the younger men of the 
industry but has been active in association work 
for many years. 

The convention of the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs was marked with much 
interest, and the organization had a prominent 
place in the affairs of the week. Everitt J. Cole, 
Brooklyn, was elected president for the coming 
year. 

Two of the important addresses before the con- 
vention of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, were those of M. W. Alexander, 
president of the United States Industrial Board, 
who spoke on the subject “Business Competition 
and Business Prosperity,” and that of Col. Wil- 
liam, J. Donovan, an assistant United States At- 
torney-General, who discussed “Anti-Trust Laws 
and Foreign Trade.” Another address that re- 
ceived much attention was that of A. E. Law- 
rence, San Francisco, whose subject was “Find- 
ing Surfaces to Save,” a plea, for a greater sell- 
ing campaign of this industry by enlarging the 


activities of the “Save the Surface” campaign so 
as to take advantage of the universal appeal of 
color. 

The usual vieing of the delegates in the con- 
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James B. Keister 
New President of the N. P., O. & V. A. 


James Ballard Keister, newly-elected president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
is vice-president and general manager of the Na- 
tional Lead Company of California, and has his 
office in San Francisco. He is also vice-president 
and chairman of the board of the Bass-Hueter 
Paint Company. 

Mr. Keister has been with the National Lead 
Company since November, 1890, when he was en- 
gaged as a traveling salesman for the St. Louis 
branch. Prior to that time he was in the retail 
drug business in Wichita, Kan., for five years. 
From 1879 to 1885, he was a rancher in the Ar- 
kansas River valley in Kansas. 

Mr. Keister was born February 13, 1863, at 
Stewartsville, Va., the son of George Allen and 
Sallie Virginia (Stewart) Keister. He remained 
in his native town until 1879, attending the com- 
mon school there, and later topping off (as he puts 
it) his education with a business college course. 
He lived in Kansas, in Wichita and the vicinity, 
from 1879 to 1890, and in Kansas City, Mo., from 
1890 to 1914, when he moved to San Francisco. 

His interest in the affairs of his calling has 
made Mr. Keister an active worker in the organ- 
izations of the paint and varnish industry. For 
the most part, he has worked in the ranks. But 
he was Western zone vice-president of the Na- 
tional. Paint, Oil and Varnish Association six years 
ago. He is a Presbyterian and a Mason and a 
member of the Berkeley Country, Mount Diabalo 
Country, Olympic, and San Francisco Commercial 
clubs. He is an ardent fisherman, a lover of hunt- 
ing, and he plays golf. 

Mr. Keister is married. 
olyn Thayer Keister. 
avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


He has one child, Car- 
He lives at 953 Arlington 


test to win the banners offered by the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter for the largest attendence at 
each rollcall in the business sessions, caused much 
interest. The Buffalo Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club was awarded the first prize. The Dayton 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club received the second 
honor, with the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, and the Paint and Oil Club of New 
England, third and fourth in the contest. 

The first showing of the motion picture films 
which have been prepared under the direction of 
the national “Clean Up and Paint Up” cam- 
paign committee, followed a report made by the 
chairman, Granville M. Breinig, which received 
much applause. Mr. Breinig showed a satisfac- 
tory financial statement and outlined the suc- 
cesses that might be expected with a larger in- 
vestment by the trade. Two motion pictures 
have been prepared. One entitled “Give to Get,” 
will be presented only to groups in the paint and 
varnish trade. The other, “In Humanities Ser- 
vice,” will be shown to civic organizations. 

The exhibitions showing the results that have 
been attained in both the trade-promoting ac- 
tivities of the industry, the “Save the Surface” and 
the “Clean Up and Paint Up,” attracted much 
attention in the corridors of the hotel. 

_A recommendation by the president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, D. W. 
Figgis, that the associations of manufacturers, 
distributors, and master painters appoint a joint 


‘ committee for the purpose of studying the needs 


of this industry with respect to a better service 
to the ultimate consumer of paints and varnishes, 
was concurred in by the association. The pro- 
posal will be given due consideration by the execu- 
tive committee. 

The following is a summary of the resolution 
which came before the convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, at its clos- 
ing business session, Friday afternoon: 

The Los Angeles club presented the following 
addition to the code of ethics: “To refrain from 
soliciting directly or indirectly the services of 
any employee of a competitor unless negotiations 
are open by such employee of his own initiative 
or in response to a public advertisement.” 

The recommendation of the executive commit- 
tee which was approved by the convention was 
that the code of ethics should not include specific 
subjects with respect to the operation of indi- 
vidual businesses in the paint industry. 

A resolution from the Western zone conven- 
tion asking that manufacturers on the Pacific 
Coast, who are at times asked to enter into com- 
petition with the manufacturing which the United 
States Department of the Navy carries on at 
Mare Island, Calif., and at Brementon, Wash., 
should have this matter directed to the attention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. On motion, the Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
and Brooklyn navy yards were included, and it 
was left to the executive committee to take up 
this matter either with the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The resolution relative to the use of color and 
color appeal in the national advertising program 
of the “Save the Surface” committee was re- 
ferred to the executive committee with a favorable 
recommendation. 

The Chicago club offered a resolution express- 
ing appreciation of the idea of forming dealer as- 
sociations and extending proper friendly co-op- 
eration. This resolution was referred to the 
executive committee with the request that it be 
considered. 

The Milwaukee club offered a resolution de- 
claring that the association believes that the terms 
of purchase and sale including cash discount are 
matters of private contract between individual 


(Continued on Page 62 
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National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


Fortieth Annual Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J.. October 26 to 28, 1927 


Wednesday, October 26 
Opening Session: Wednesday Evening 


The fortieth annual convention of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
was opened at 9:30 p. m., Wednesday, October 26, in the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, by Dudley W. Figgis, the president of the association, presiding. 

President Figgis:—William S. Nagle, the leader of the Pennsylvania University 
Glee Club, will lead us in singing two verses of “America.” 

(Singing otf “America” by the assemblage.) 

President Figgis:—I shall ask Dr. Henry Merle Mellon, of the First 
Church of Atlantic City, to open this meeting with prayer. 

Dr. Mellon:—Thou, God, art the great artist sitting upon the circle of the earth 
and portraying Thyself in the werk of Thy hand. Thou dost indeed cover Thyself 
with Light as with a garment. Thou makest Thy way in the whirlwind and the 
clouds are the dust of Thy feet. How wondrous and how majestic art Thou en- 
throned in the heavens. And Thou are using the sons of men in order that they may 
fill in the Divine Mosaic, and each one of us has his coloring, each one of us has his 
tint, each one of us has his hue which he must contribute to this Divine Mosaic. 


We rejoice that in the goings and doings of men, in the coming and going of the 
generations, in the rising and falling of great world movements Thou art showing 
Thyself in all Thy grandeur and majesty. And as the sons of men, one by one, are 
gathered to the side of Mother Nature, they are contributing to the divine picture 
of the great God Whose we are and ‘Whom we serve. 

So it is no small thing, O God, that we engage in as we invoke Thy benediction 
upon this gathering of men and women, for they are Thy servants and Thy hand- 
maidens, each one of them in his sphere and in his little niche, working out Thy 
hac will, each one putting his part into the final fulfilment of all the Divine 
objectives. 

So as we are gathered in this little corner of the world, tarrying by the surging 
and roaring sea, looking into one another’s faces and remembering that we are of 
one brotherhood, may we know that with our fellowship one with another we may 
have the consciousness of the Divine approval, just so far as we perform our life’s 
duty, acquit ourselves like men and do that which is strong in Thy sight. Let, 
therefore, Thy blessing be with these, Thy servants; let their deliberations be 
attended with the approval of Thy will; let their very pleasures be in consonance 
with the joy of the angels above. Let their coming,in be accompanied by their love; 
let their going out be met with that blessing which maketh rich and addeth no 
sorrow thereto. Bless these, our brethren, as they sojourn in our city. May it be 
sweet for them to tarry here, and when they take their leave, may they have the 
finest, truest recollections of this place, and may they feel that it was good for them 
to be here. 

We ask these things for Thy name’s sake, 
through Christ, our Lord, to pray, saying :— 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us, this day, our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors, and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory. 
Amen.” 

Prsident Figgis:—A year ago, I stood before this same audience, essentially this 
same audience, and at that time I was just a stripling with a banner in my hand, 
and on the banner was the word, “Excelsior,” and tonight I stand here, a finished 
speaker, and I didn’t acquire that by answering an advertisement, but I have picked 
it up, as you will very readily note, by talking all over the United States in the 
interest of the association. 

I am perhaps going to disprove that during the evening, but at least that is the 
major premise on which I start. In opening this fortieth annual meeting of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, I want to pay a particular welcome 
to the ladies of the convention. We are delighted to have you here. We have had 
the feeling, as you know, that the ladies being with us creates an atmosphere in 
which it is almost impossible for our deliberations and our entertainment program 
to be on anything but a very high level. We have been conscious of that for many 
years. We are glad to have you here, and we hope you have a very good time. 

Some of the previous, in fact, all of the previous, meetings have been opened by 
an annual address of the president, and I have been out in the seats with you ladies 
and gentlemen, and I know what it means. I have seen the ladies yawn politely 





Presbyterian 


and Thou, O God, hast taught us 


many square feet of surface it will save during the year; how many different alleys 
had been cleaned up, even though they hadn’t been painted, and a lot of different 
things of that kind. So that this year we have decided that instead of having an 
annual report at this time, we would have it at another time, when it was more 
suitable, and if any of you really yearn to hear a good annual address, the presi- 
dent’s annual address, you can hear it tomorrow morning at the first business 
session. 

I stated that I had acquired oratory, and I wasn’t born with it. I have an idea 
that better conventions are the result of contented wives, and I think this is one 
way in which we can contribute to the happiness of the ladies, by abbreviating our 
business program tonight. I am, therefore, simply going to be a moderator or a 
presiding officer for a few moments. My real address—by the way, talking of the 
president’s address, my address is room No. 2220, of the Ambassador Hotel—and 
that kind of a statement which was expected to create quite a disturbance and a 
smile carries me back to last year, when the report of the by-laws committee was 
made by our esteemed friend and my associate, Mr. Cheesman, who is also missing 
tonight. You know, to take the place of Mr. Cheesman, who created a great furor 
last year, and to take the place of the address of the mayor who is usually with us, 
and who is missing tonight, and to take the place of the president's annual address, 
we have had to get sixty men, and, incidentally, those sixty men, when I came 
into the room, were the only men that I felt would stick right through. I see they 
are still with us, and we are going to hear from them tonight. They are under the 
leadership of William S. Nagle, as you will see by the program, and from here on 
they will entertain you. I am glad to see you here. 

(The rest of the opening session was occupied by a concert by the University of 
Pennsylvania Glee Club.) 


Thursday, October 27 


First Business Session: Thursday Forenoon 


(The first business session of the fortieth annual convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association convened at ten o’clock in the Hotel Ambassador, Presi- 
dent D. W. Figgis presiding.) 


President Figgis:—It is my very pleasant duty to open this fortieth business 


“gession of the convention, and I am not going to speak to any great extent during 


this meeting, but I do want to express my appreciation of the delegates who are 
here this morning from other associations. We should like very much indeed to 
hear from them. . se a : . 

The first representative is from the National Association of Paint Distributors, 
Harry E. Constant. We shall be very glad to receive him later. I want to say in 
fairness to Mr. Constant and quite a number of other members not here this morn- 
ing that there was a meeting called at nine o’clock, the special meeting of the “Save 
the Surface” and educational committees for consideration of a question which has 
arisen very suddenly, so that that meeting is still in session, and Mr. Horgan and I 
have just left it. Mr. Constant is in that meeting. He will be here later, and we 
will hear from him at that time. 

The International Association of Master Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada is represented here by Alfred E. Joy, its president. We shall 
be very glad to hear from him this morning. 


Reception of Visiting Delegates 


vice versa, and we should, if possible, 
keep in closer touch with one another than 
we have been doing. If I understand the 
sentiment of your association correctly, 
it favors joint conferences of various 


International Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators 





Alfred E. Joy:—It is certainly a great 
honor for me to be with you here this 
morning, and as its president I take great 
pleasure in bringing the greetings of the 
International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators of the United 


States and Canada. 


and listen to the pet theories of the various presidents as they talked on what was 
Your problems are 


the trouble with the industry, or why we didn’t do this or that, or a report of how and 
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our problems 











| The New Official Family 


| President New Members of Board of 
| James B. Keister, San Francisco, Cal. Directors 
| Vice-Presidents Representing Affiliated Clubs 

Canada Buffalo, N. Y—S. H. Stilling | 


John Irwin, Montreal, Quebec ee ; : : ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio—W. H. Crawford 
Central Zone 


P. C. Frayser, St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio—H. O. Gibson 

| Dallas, Texas—R. N. Ball 

Eastern Zone ee ee an 

Roy W. Lindsay, Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich.—R. A. Plumb 
Golden Gate, Cal—E. H. Dyer 


Southern Zone 
S. E. Booker, Louisville, Ky. Kansas City, Mo.—Ferdinand Hauck 
Western Zone Louisville, Ky.—J. F. Kurfees 
E. A. Bradley, Los Angeles, Cal. Milwaukee, Wis.—Walter Schwarz 
New England, Boston, Mass.—W. H. 
Kirkpatrick 
Philadelphia, Pa.—George E. Matlack 
Richmond, Va.—F. J. Sampson 
Toledo, Ohio—P. E. Whalen 
Toronto, Ontario—A. S. Boulton 
Utah—Wallace F. Bennett 








Treasurer 
Charles J. Roh, Newark, N. J. 





Executive Committee 
R. B. Robinette, Cleveland, Ohio, 
to serve three years 
D. J. Devlin, New Orleans, La., 
to serve one year 

















branches of the industry to try to remedy 
the ills existing therein. I read an edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter along these lines, and 
the idea appeals to me strongly. 


If we cannot get together in any other 
manner, why is it not possible to ex- 
change our views through the medium of 
a good trade journal. There are many 
good ones on the market, but as the 
Painters Magazine is the official organ of 
many of our State associations it seems 
to me that this magazine should be the 
logical one to use, and I am sure that 
the editor and others interested will be 
more than pleased to work with us. 

Doubtless, all the members of your as- 
sociation are familiar with the work of 
the international association and also the 
State associations. We are all very ac- 
tive in matters pertinent to the painting 


industry in general. Especially are we 
interested in anything that will better 
conditions and elevate the craft. The 


Painters Magazine prints from month tuo 
month articles by master painters which 
are very interesting. It also gives ver- 
batim reports of conventions and the 
papers read at the different sessions. All 
of these are of interest to both manufac- 
turers and master painters. 


I have just read in a Canadian maga- 
zine an article dealing with the substi- 
tution of materials by irresponsible paint- 
ing contractors, and I am glad that some- 
body has had the courage to come out and 
denounce this practice. If I had time, I 
would like to cite some of the many sub- 
terfuges practiced by the so-called 
“smearers” in an endeavor to get by with 
cheap materials where the best are speci- 
fied. This is a matter for your associa- 
tion to look into, as it seems to me 
inconsistent for you to spend money in 
perfecting a product, getting it on the 
market, embodying it in a specification, 
and then sit idly by and allow some cheap 
fly-by-night painter to come along and 
do the job with everything but what is 
called for in the specifications. He is 
doing you no end of harm, and at the 
éame time rene an honest man from 
getting the work. f in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom, then I say let 
us get together and decide these vex- 
atious questions in a manner that will 
work out to our mutual benefit. 

I might cite one instance here, the 
architect specified a certain brand of 
paint on a large building. The job was 
given out to a painter. He went down to 
a manufacturer and gave his order com- 
plete, to be shipped when notified. The 
job was completed. In a few months it 
went bad. The architect looked into it 
and naturally blamed the paint manufac- 
turer, went to the paint manufacturer 
and said that his materials were no good. 
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The Canco necked-in 
shipping drum 


A convenient container 
for oils, disinfectants, 
varnishes and many 
other liquid products. 


Here are some of the details:— 
To close—use Canco single stroke 
closing machine or hand closing 
tool. To open—rip ring with the 
claws of a hammer. Made to resist 
the action of solvents. 


Ring 


Cover 
Gasket 
Top of pail 


When closed, 


4 perfect seam 


Actual double 
seam, insuring 
tight joint 


wo outstanding 


Canco Packages 
... from a complete line 





are putty to nitrocellulose lacquers, there is not a product in the paint 


industry for which Canco doesn’t make a suitable container. 


Moreover, the members of the Canco organization have had experience in 
making metal containers in the entire packaging field for many years. This 
experience enables them to develop and make the most effective package 
for you. Two of the latest developments are pictured above. 


Let a Canco representative tell you about Canco experience and service. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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He would never specify them again as 
long as he lived. They looked up the 
records and found this stuff was still in 
the storehouse, had never been delivered, 
and this man had painted the job with 
something entirely foreign. The archi- 
tect made this man paint the building 
over completely. 

We can’t get that done in many States 
in this country, but I am glad to see 
that it is being done in Canada. Another 
incident cited here, where flat wall finish 
was specified, and a man bought five 
gallon kits, and had them on the job so 
if any owners came along there was the 
stuff sure enough. This job was painted 
with something else, and this man had 
the audacity to call up this paint manu- 
facturer and ask him to send for five 
gallon kits that he had left over. 

As president of the international as- 
sociation, I feel greatly indebted to the 
Painters’ Magazine for the interest taken 
in our conventions and for their efforts 
in placing before the master painters of 
this country such problems as I before 
mentioned, and I hope that every manu- 
facturer of paint and varnish, and that 
every jobber of these articles will con- 
tinue to read these reports and thus be 
kept fully informed as to what the im- 
portant branch of your industry, which I 
have the honor to represent, is doing. 


After reading these reports, should 
anything occur to you as necessary for 
discussion, either by letter or in person, 
with officials of our organization, please 
feel free to make your views known. We 
invite constructive criticism and we will 
always welcome your co-operation. 

Now, gentlemen, that is all EF have to 
say, but I would like to see something 
done about this substitution of paint that 
is specified. If you get your stuff in a 
specification, it seems to me it is up to 
you, gentlemen, to see that it is used. We 
do everything that we can, but I cannot 
go on the job in New York city and tell 
an architect that this job is being done 
with something that is not specified. I 
am butting into something that is none 
of my business. I have been advocating 
for the past ten years the value of a 
high-class job of painting at a consistent 
price, trying to convince the owner, the 
architect, and everybody else that it is 
one of the most economical things that 
he can put on his building, a nice job of 
painting, and I hope you gentlemen will 
give that your kind consideration. 


President Figgis:—I see that Harry E. 
Constant, the president of the National 
Association of Paint Distributors, has 
come into the room from the meeting I 
referred to a minute ago. 

Mr. Joy:—Would you like me to intro- 
duce the delegates? General Secretary 
Dablestein, John Dewar, Pittsburgh; 
Frank Shulz, Newark. 

President Figgis:—Not only that, Mr. 
Joy, but I would be very glad, indeed, if 
they would say just a word or two. 

Mr. Dewar :—This is about my twenty- 
third or twenty-fifth attendance at your 
annual sessions that I have attended as a 
kind of a freelance. I have among the 
membership of your association some of 
the dearest friends that I ever met, and 
I have in mind a number of men that I 
met with to work, look into and devise 
for the betterment of the conditions both 
as painter and manufacturer, and while 
there are many innovations in the last 
few years, really if the membership of 
this association was familiar with them, 
they could be traced back to those early 
meetings where we met in different parts 
of this country with manufacturers ap- 
pointed by your association, such as Mar- 
shall Evans, Norris Gregg, Ernest Heath, 
Thomas Neal, George Heckel, Robert 
Perry, Mr. Chapin, Mr. ‘Waugh. 

Day after day, and for several years, 
we met for the best interest of this as- 
sociation. It is history now. Many of 
the things that we talked of and de- 
veloped at those different meetings are 
today leaders in the trade of the produc- 


tion manufacturer. Of course, there are 
things that lately have been developed 
and we are somewhat cautious. We are 


not ready yet to divorce ourselves from 
our first love to attach ourselves to any- 
thing which is a new development. 

But, taking all the industries together 
and the names of those gentlemen whom 
I have mentioned to you, I salute them. 
We, the international association, salute 
the memory of those men, dead and liv- 
ing, many of them passed away whom 
you know, and this association owes more 
today to the intelligent workings of those 
men quietly in the different places than 


the average member of today has any 
thought of. Thank you, gentlemen, and 
I hope to meet you again in another 


year. 

President Figgis:—I want to apologize 
to Mr. Constant for a premature intro- 
duction, but we would be very glad to 
hear from you now. Mr. Constant. 


National Association of Paint 
Distributors 


Mr. Constant:—In behalf of the mem- 
bership of the National Association of 
Paint Distributors, I thank you for your 
kind words of welcome. I assure you the 
distributors’ association is hopeful that 
the same cordial relations that now exist 
between the two organizations may con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Organizations such as yours and ours 
are formed for a common purpose, the 
principal object being to knit together the 
best thoughts and opinions of the mem- 
bers in order to make more perfect that 
co-operation which is essential to good 
business practice. 

The National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors is striving to cement a closer 
and, if possible, a more friendly feeling 
between the producers of paint and var- 


nish, and the distributors operating in a 
wholesale capacity, that each may be- 
come acquainted with the various ac- 


tivities and ambitions of the other, which 
will result in a closer working under- 
standing and a unity of purpose that will 
be reciprocal and advantageous to both. 


As an association we are endeavoring 
to maintain those objectives that were 


conceived at a period of necessity by a 
handful of wholesale paint jobbers who 
foresaw the common need of a subsidiary 
organization. The memory of their con- 
tributions to the various activities of the 
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industry is worthy of all the recognition 
we can bestow. 


This occasion might justify my speak- 
ing at length on many subjects of mutual 
interest. Opinions, however, are so di- 
versified and human nature so _ positive 
that I think it prudent to confine our- 
selves to generalities and not enter into 
a detailed discussion of problems that 
might lead to disputatious arguments 
with no definite results. 


However, permit me to say, during the 
last two years the cost of conducting a 
wholesale paint business has been studied 
scientifically. Wide differences may ap- 
pear when applying these percentages of 
average costs to individual cases, but, at 
the same time, conclusions are unanimous 
that the progress we have made and the 
knowledge gained has proven beneficial, 
and that the work is constructive in prin- 
ciple. The Harvard report on the cost of 
conducting a paint jobbing business has 
served a two-fold purpose. First, a 
clearer understanding among producers 
who are convinced the distributor is an 


economic necessity, by furnishing au- 
thentic costs om wholesale distribution. 
Second, assisting wholesale distributors 
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President Figgis:—-We are very glad indeed to have the delegation from the Na- 
tional Association of Paint Distributors and the delegation from the International 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada. 
We hope you will participate in our convention, and that you may get something 


from it and also contribute to it. 


If there is no point or order now, we will proceed to the calling of the roll. I 


think, perhaps, to establish 


a basis for determining the 


attendance for awards, 


that the general manager might again read the rules that have been set down. 


Rules for Attendance Awards 


General Manager Horgan:—These are the rules that have been outlined by the 
committee appointed to handle the attendance awards :— 


The awards will be based on the ratio 
of the average attendance of the several 
constituent clubs at the four business ses- 
sions in relation to the total membership 
of the respective individual clubs. All 
members of the paint fraternity from the 
club district may register their attendance 
on the convention floor, regardless of 
whether they are active members of the 
local paint club or delegates to the con- 
vention. The only stipulation being that 
such an individual be a member of a firm 
or corporation holding membership in one 
of the local clubs. The basis of awarding 
the attendance prizes has a two-fold pur- 


Dudley W. Figgis 
The Presiding Officer 


or direct marketers to analyze their over- 
head costs of warehousing, handling and 
selling more effectively. 

General averages for the entire United 
States give to all of us a safe basis of 
averages that compares very favorably 
with the reports of the wholesale drug, 
wholesale dry goods, wholesale grocery, 
and the wholesale automotive businesses. 
Percentages will always vary according 


to circumstances and geographical loca- 
tions. 

The distributor understands perfectly 
that increased sales will decrease the 
percentage of burden or overhead, how- 
ever, his sales are limited to the terri- 
tory he serves. He further realizes that 


the costs of distribution will remain high 
as long as there is so much duplication 


of effort. Any remedy for these condi- 
tions will doubtless include improved 
methods of merchandizing, more conserv- 
ative buying, established resale prices 
by the manufacturer, and more thought 
given to research, selling and advertis- 
ing. 


Net profits are the life blood of com- 
merce. Being able to make both ends 
meet may sound all right fundamentally, 
but this condition cannot be accepted as 
representing a. healthy policy. There 
must be an overlapping of the two ends 
before the investment becomes attractive 
or remunerative. 

Many manufacturers have cast their 
lot with the distributors, and at this time 
by side to the 


they are working side : 4 2 
mutual advantage and satisfaction of 
both. The shoulder-to-shoulder idea is 


organized co-operation. 

I congratulate you on your many ac- 
complishments in all departments of the 
industry. These were attained through 
united efforts. Like yourselves, we, too, 
are interested in standardization, simpli- 
fication, “Clean-up and Paint-up,” “Save 
the Surface,’ etc. Manufacturers and 
distributors must each solve their own 
problems, and I do not dispute the rights 
of either in Getermining their methods of 
distribution, which should never be de- 
structive in principle if the industry is to 
keep pace with progress. 

I view the future with considerable 
optimism. I fell the demands for_sur- 
face protection are increasing, and I ex- 
peet competition will keep pace with the 
demand for materials. Competition is the 
life of the industry, and if the codes of 
ethics of both organizations are con- 
scientiously observed the industry will be 
benefitted by the helpful results that will 
come to individuals and corporations 
alike. 

The next convention of the paint dis- 
tributors will be held in New York, the 
week of February 20, and we hope we 
may see many of our manufacturing 
friends there, and we will do our best to 
entertain you in a manner that you will 
wish to come again. I thank you. 

I think we have a delegation of dis- 
tributors who are present. Will they be 
kind enough to stand? 


pose :—First, to get large delegations to 
attend the sessions; second, to get all 
members of the paint fraternity to attend 
the business sessions and to participate 


in the deliberations on the floor of the 
convention. 
The order of roll call for each session 


has been determined by lot, so that any 
club is not penalized by being placed first 
on the roll call list at all business ses- 
sions, 

It is not the intention of your commit- 
tee or the desire to create an academic 
schoolroom atmosphere, but we do want 
to impress upon each and every one of 
you that it is your moral obligation to 
yourself, to your firm, and, lastly, to this 
great industry of ours, to attend each 
and every business session and offer your 
counsel and advice by participating in 
the deliberations on the floor of the con- 
vention. 























a Horgan :—We shall now call the 
roll :— 
Birmingham 0 
Savannah , 0 
SRMOEVEND coc cccccceccccccesoeseesses 0 
EPUREOES seccdcccesesenvescescscseaeese ° 5 
Be Serre 0 
BUCOEED cecessesecse 2 
SOMEDE ceccccecs 0 
Columbus 2 
Atlanta 0 
Dayton . 2 
Louisville 3 
Cleveland 10 
BEOGEED ccncccvccéeccosctsetdecoceses e 0 
MEO | 66.000 0Wetusseateeas beusuneens 1 
CRICERD cccscccciccce 6400000 cs ee06ee 14 
ERED 5 6 5:0:0.0 6006s 00eb bee sevsbseects 5 
Philadelphia 11 
Puget Sound 0 
Nebraska ...... 0 
Indianapolis 3 
DUIGER sesevevce ° 0 
OW TMGIARE,. 2c crccccnteccccscesees 2 
COMREOTED csccccccccccaes Sececsccecs ., = 
SPD 96.00 6400 docvcdsevseesensacts 0 
BORG csvcccecsescedsodcscacess coe GO 
GGORBOM BatOsccccccccgcevccccvcvscess 3 
WRN cc ccccccdevecccaccccccs - @ 
WT, SDs is ceo ccvedanstieweseebn 0 
ROORENEE seve éccvesebiecceccocasece 0 
TRRGMENOME cc cccdcccccvecsccccceccece 1 
EORSCAMIOES wc ccccccces 6 Seesvesesenes > 
PO MONS sc od6eecekdbheeussieeceeen 24 
CRITRED civccccccsdesrcnectcveéccves 0 
Sele, PEs oc cvgedb 606es¥edemn se a = 
Cinciffnati ......... 1 
Dallas 0 
Pittsburgh Qa 
Fort Worth 0 
Milwaukee 2 
ED (5-000 Chbun ceenscundsennanesd o 
RS a rer eee 8 
Be MONON. D656 0's 0.0.06 65 00h es cavnees o 
St: DMS baie ss 6¥.0.0:064 00040 e deus 0 
Minneapolis-St. 1 
ME weegesedescéussaskitceveus 0 
ee 0 
Cemstame cece scecs 0 
Chattanooga 0 
TOMO 26s 65 4bs ceedbeccowaneente 0 


President Figgis:—It is unfortunate that there were some members who were 
not in here because of the meeting I told you of earlier in the morning. 

I am going to ask Mr. Booker, the Southern son vice-president, if he will take 
the chair for just a few minutes while I read my report. 7 


(Mr. Booker took the chair.) 


Address of the President 


President Figgis:—This meeting is the 
opening business session of the fortieth 
annual convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 

According to the theory advanced by 
Dr. Osler some years ago, man deterio- 
rated after passing his fortieth birthday. 
An association, even though it be a com- 
posite man, does not suffer in the same 
way, due to the constant renewing of its 
youth by the addition each year of 
younger men, but the fortieth year of an 
association may, nevertheless, be a dan- 
gerous one, as it may become less effec- 
tive through self-satisfaction and smug- 
ness. It may be so absorbed in its past 
conquests as to affect due consideration 
of future accomplishments. Taking in- 
ventory and the keeping of the score in 


itself does not produce the result, but 
merely records it. 
We can be proud of our accomplish- 


ments, and we should be, but the value of 
taking inventory should be to enable us 
to ascertain where we stand—to find out 
how broad and how solid a foundation we 
have built so that we may plan to pyra- 
mid a _ still larger and more imposing 
structure in the future. 

The present officers, who constitute 
your executive committe, have carried 
on the affairs of your association since 
their election at the last convention, and 
it is now my duty to stand before you and 
attempt to create an atmosphere in which, 
and a background against which, the 
general manager and the committee chair- 
men may report as to what has been ac- 
complished. 


The Basic Principle 


Our association was founded on the 
principle that a greater appreciation of 
the intent of each member and the foster- 
ing of friendships between members would 
raise the standard of the business meth- 
ods employed by the whole; that a closer 
relationship would create the kind of a 
mutual consideration and respect that 
prevents a man from driving counter to 
a red traffic light, not because he fears 
the consequences, but because it isn’t the 
sporting thing to do—that makes a man 
play the game with every desire to score, 
but to do it with a proper observance of 


the rules of the game. Therefore, we 
have made an effort to supplement the 
work of past administrations toward 


this end, and a great many of the con- 
stituent clubs have been visited during 
the past year. 

Your president has also had the pleas- 
ure and opportunity of attending the 
Southern zone convention held in Dallas, 


Texas, in March, and the Western zone 
een held in Portland, Oregon, in 
uly. 

The National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors held their annual meeting in 
Chicago, and your president was extended 
the privilege of talking at the banquet 
on that occasion. The annual meeting of 
the Canadian Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation was held in Montreal in Febru- 
ary, and it was a priyilege not only to 
carry the greeting of your association to 
our Canadian friends and associates, but 
to observe the straightforward manner 
in which they approached problems very 
similar to our own. 

In addition to these meetings specific- 
ally mentioned, your officers have at- 
tended a number of other meetings, and 
I wish at this time to express my very 
sreat appreciation of the courtesy shown 
on the occasion of these visits. 


Benefits of Local Clubs 


It has been my observation that our 
membership as a whole secures great 
benefit from the meetings held by the 
local clubs and by the opportunities for 
contacts with each other which these 
meetings provide. In some cases the 
local meetings are of such value that the 
average member considers his entire 
benefit is to be found there and loses 
sight of the advantages to be secured by 
his attendance at the national convention. 
While there is co-operation between the 
members in each club, and while there 
is even inter-relationship between the 
clubs themselves, it is still true that our 
members, by taking a greater interest in 
our national co-operative movements, 
could be of greater value to the industry, 
and at the same time increase the horizon 
of their own vision. This, you will note, 
is a reflection on neither the members 
nor the clubs, but is expressed with the 
hope that there may be still closer 
articulation between both members and 
clubs, each with the other, and with the 
national association. 


The spirit of the industry is impressive, 
and our members are not only proud of 
their association with such an industry, 
but realize an obligation to do what they 
can for the industry as a whole. 


Untold time, energy and thought are 
contributed throughout the industry by 
individuals, some of whom are serving 


en committees, and others who are active 
in associational affairs. The aggregate 
of this time and energy and thought can- 
not be computed. It is given unselfishly, 
and in many cases as the result of per- 
sonal sacrifice. I pay this tribute to the 
man who contributes his share without 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 
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Dutch Boy Products 


White-Lead Red-Lead 
Flatting Oil Linseed Oil 
Babbitt Metals Solder 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 800 Albany St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 
900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 235 Montgomery St.; Pittsburgh, 


National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 








even the reward of specific notice at our 
national conventions. 

It has been the purpose of your officers 
to stimulate this spirit and to develop a 
deeper sense of this obligation. A Utopian 
condition does not exist, and while the 
ethics observed and the relationship of 
our members is distinctive and probably 
superior to the ethics and relationships 
which exist in many other industries that 
have not had the advantage of years of 
associational work which this industry 
has had, it is undoubtedly a fact that in 
the heat of battle many things are done 
which would not be done if a proper con- 
sideration were given to the effect of 
such action on the entire structure of our 
industry. 

A desire for greater volume is en- 
tirely laudable, but a policy which is 
based on an immediate return at a sacri- 
fice of much that has been done to stabi- 
lize the industry is unsound. It is more 
important that an atmosphere be main- 
tained in which co-operative work can be 
done to secure a larger share of the 
money spent by the American family 
than that this atmosphere be dissipated 
by the ill-advised and ill-considered ac- 
tion of a few. 


Distribution Needs 


The failure of so many distributors 

to function properly as distributors in 
many cases is but the reflex of the ac- 
tion of manufacturers who have not en- 
couraged the distributor to develop his 
own muscles, but who have given him 
his exercise by osteopathic treatments. 
_ Our members are in keen competition, 
in keener competition I dare say than 
ever before, but despite this competition 
with each other, there should be a clear 
appreciation that only by combined effort 
to increase the general use of our prod- 
uct can the most satisfactory and healthy 
increase be attained in the business of 
the individual unit. 

Obviously, the grades of quality in our 
products vary, and no standardization is 
possible or desirable, but the manufac- 
turer who produces a quality reduced to 
a point which jeopardizes the public con- 
fidence fails in his obligation to our in- 
dustry and reduces the effectiveness of 
our trade promotional activities. 

If our association is of value, it should 
60 saturate our members with a sense of 
duty to the industry that quality will be 
maintained. 

The finances of your association are in 
excellent condition, as will be indicated 
by the treasurer’s report, and this is due 
in no small part, not only to the work of 
the treasurer, March G. Bennett, but to 
L. T. Minehart, chairman of the sustain- 
ing membership committee, and to the 
untiring effort of your membership com- 
mittee, of which E. R. Hoag was chair- 
man. He has added to our number by 
the campaign he has supervised, and at 
the same time has stimulated the clubs 
by directing the attention of the members 
to what they get from the association, 
and, therefore, what can be offered new 
members. 


Trade-Promotion Activities 


“Save the Surface” campaign has 
assimilated in the association office 
and economies have been reflected in the 
cost of operation. More important even 
than these economies is the fact that this 
campaign is now located where members 


The 
been 


who frequently visit the association of- 
fices may keep in touch with this ac- 
tivity and realize what is being accom- 


plished under its slogan. W. R. McComb, 
the business manager of this campaign, 
has been with your officers at many meet- 
ings, and has done much to stimulate 
interest in this work throughout the 
country. 

The “CTean-up and Paint-up” campaign 
bureau, which is now also located in New 
York city, has done an even more im- 
portant work than heretofore, and be- 
cause it is more nearly adequately 
financed is enabled to prepare for its 
campaigns in advance, thereby effecting 
economies. The removal of the campaign 
to New York has resulted in greater pub- 
licity by reason of its location, and the 
demand upon it for supplies has consider- 
ably more than doubled, these supplies, 
of course, being sold at cost. 

This has been an active year for most 
of your committees, and their reports, as 
presented during the business sessions, 
will enable you to judge the scope of their 
work. I know I represent the sense of 
your officers when I seize this opportunity 
to recognize the very able work done by 


Granville M. Breinig, who has been the 
organizing genius behind the "Clean-up 


and Paint-up” campaign bureau since its 
removal to New York, and to whom we 
will be under obligation for the direction 
of the committee which has worked to- 
gether so well assembling the entertain- 
ment features to be offered us during our 
convention; C. T. Nolan, chairman of the 
flax development committee, whose work 
has been so effective for sO many years; 
A. S. Somers, chairman of the legislative 
committee, whose experience is of such 
value to us, and W. J. Pitt, the vice- 
chairman of that committee, who has been 
constantly on the alert in the interests of 
our members; W. H. Crawford, chair- 
man of the manufacturers’ committee, 
who, as usual, has been indefatigable, to- 


gether with the various sub-committee 
chairmen operating on that committee, 
among them H. S. Chatfield, who has 
fought the industrialists’ battle for alco- 
hol without undue red tape; D. W. 


Edgerly, chairman of the trademarks 
committee, whose booklet issued this year 
presents to you in tangible form the data 


which has been accumulated; R. O. 
Walker, chairman of the rosin market- 
ing methods committee, who has secured 
the active interest and co-operation of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and the Association of American 


Glycerin producers, in seeking 
an improved method of marketing rosin ; 
E. A. Laveille, chairman of the traffic 
committee who has been particularly busy 
and especially effective. The work of this 
committee should be reflected by a finan- 
cial saving to each member of the asso- 
ciation. 


Soap and 


Government Co-operation 


the De- 
Depart- 


indebted to 
and the 


You association is 
partment of Commerce 
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ment of Agriculture 
tion and 
facturers’ 


for 
co-ordination 


active co-opera- 
with our manu- 
committee. The Chemical Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce has, as usual, been 
most responsive, and we are indebted to 
Cc. C. Concannon, chief of the chemical 
division, for his study and resultant un- 
derstanding of our problems. We are 
also appreciative of the effective co-op- 
eration of the Bureau of Census and the 
Bureau of Mines. 


At a meeting of trade association ex- 
ecutives held in Washington early this 
year, it was pleasing to note the very 
evident desire on the part of the depart- 
ment to seek the suggestion of business 
men as to the particular need of each 
business group, so that it might attempt 
to supply that need. There was an en- 
tire absence of any indication on the 
part of the department to attempt to di- 
rect the conduct of business or of busi- 
ness associations. 


Each man as he comes to the position 
of president of this great association ap- 
proaches it from a somewhat different 
angle, and out of his experience during 
the year reaches certain conclusions 
which are perhaps the reaction of his 


own other experience, plus the experi- 
ence he gathers during his term of 
office. 


I took occasion 
vention to 


at the Portland con- 
indicate a line of thought 
which it seemed to me should be pur- 
sued by our members with the idea of 
crystallizing into some action at this con- 
vention to correct what, to my mind, is 
the greatest weakness in our association 
and our industry. 


Use Appraises Product 


product is judged by the final 
result, and while you cannot assume to 
follow your product through to its final 
use, except, perhaps, in so-called “indus- 
trial’ use, you are, nevertheless, vitally 
interested in that final appearance and 
resisting quality which is controlled so 
much by the application of the product 
to the surface. If it is important to 
maintain quality of product (and it is), 
it is important to maintain the quality 
of application, whether that application 
be by amateur or professional. A greater 
knowledge of how to prepare a surface 
and how to apply a product would produce 
a better result. 

The extended use of your product is 
affected not only by what you deliver to 
the public, but by the ultimate result 
secured by the public. 

If a circular such as just 
Dr. H. A. Gardner this month (No. 318) 
is necessary for manufacturers, how 
much more is it necessary to the painter 
(amateur or professional)? Methods of 
preventing the troubles identified by Dr. 
Gardner should be promulgated, for while 
it is desirable to be able to identify a 
trouble and understand its cause, it is 
more desirable to prevent such trouble by 
prior knowledge on the part of the user. 

As an association, we have paid par- 
ticular attention to those things which 
either refine the product or increase pro- 
duction, or concern the transportation of 
raw material or finished products in their 
movement around the country. 


Sales Co-ordination Needed 


We have, as an industry, made our ap- 


Your 


issued by 


peal to the public and have aroused its 
interest, either in saving a surface or 
cleaning up and painting up a locality. 


We have, as an industry, benefited by the 
research work done by Dr. Gardner in 
Washington, but, as an industry, we have 
never co-ordinated our selling effort with 
our advertising. We have never under- 
taken to arouse on the part of those who 
ultimately sell or apply our product a 
consciousness of the need of a greater 
knowledge of how to sell or apply it. 

As individual firms, a great deal of 
work has been done toward this end, but, 
as an industry, we are taking for granted 
that the effort of the individual firm will 
accomplish the result to be desired. This 
same attitude is not taken with respect 
to any other function of the industry. 
If it were, we would have no chemical 
laboratory in Washington, we would have 
no traflic committee, we would have no 
industrial campaign to save the surface, 
nor would we have any bureau to stimu- 
late the conduct of “Clean-up and Paint- 


up” days or weeks in the many towns 
and cities in which these campaigns are 
held. 


Sales Study Recommended 


I should like to have this subject dis- 
cussed by the convention, and so that it 
may be discussed with a definite point of 
view, I recommend the appointment of 
two committees, one of which shall co- 
ordinate with a reciprocal committee from 
the National Association o€ Distributors, 
and another committee which shall co- 
ordinate with a similar committee from 
the International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, to the end that 
a thorough survey may be made to ascer- 
tain the need of stimulating interest in 
securing this more accurate knowledge 
on the part of the retailer and his sales- 
men, the master painter and his journey- 
men painters, and to determine how best 
it can be done. 

With forty-five constitutent clubs _ lo- 
cated all over the United States and in 
Canada, an educational campaign could 
be conducted by our association, utilizing 
these constitutent units so that under 
well-considered programs, meetings could 


be conducted for the retailers and their 
salesmen, and other meetings for the 


master painters and journeymen painters. 

It is, of course, conceded and entirely 
desirable that manufacturers shall at all 
times reserve the right to indicate what 
particular material shall be applied for 
specific work and the conditions under 
which this material shall be applied, but 
there are more abstract questions that 
should coneern the association as the 
effect of the conditions of a surface and 
the effect of climatic conditions on the 
final result after the product is applied, 
and more particularly the bringing home 
to each individual who undertakes to 
make the ultimate sale to the consumer 
or the individual who finally applies the 
product to the surface, the need of seek- 
ing knowledge, even though it shall be 

















sought from an individual manufacturer. 

As an industry, or as an association, 
our handling of this campaign would be 
along as broad lines as are observed in 
the conduct of the “Save the Surface” 
campaign, still reserving for each manu- 
facturer the right to advertise its particu- 
lar product and emphasize its particu- 
lar value as against some other product. 

[I have talked with no manufacturer 
during the past twelve months who has 
not admitted that this general condition 
of ignorance exists, and, if it does exist, 
plans should be made to correct it. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
the propriety of attempting to undertake 
this work, the question usually hinging on 
the infringement on the rights of the in- 
dividual manufacturer, and it is for this 
reason that I have particularly discrimi- 
nated ‘between what we could do as an 
association and what we should not do. 
I shall leave this with you for such action 
as you may wish to take. 


General Manager’s Office 


In echoing the expressions of past presi- 
dents with respect to their appreciation 
of the support and efficiency of our gen- 
eral manager, George V. Horgan, I am 
keeping in restraint my own appreciation 
of the spirit of his support, the under- 
standing he has of your problems and the 
capable and expeditious manner in which 
he handles them. No one who has not 
held the position of president of this as- 
sociation can fully estimate the qualities 
of the man who has watched over the 
interests of the association continuously 
during the past ten years. I wish to 
endorse the recommendation he will make 
to you for a committee from both asso- 
ciations to be selected along similar lines 
to the committee which supervised the 
taking over by him of the general man- 
agement of all the industry’s activities, 
for I believe that such a committee 
should give due thought to the need of 
supporting him in his work. 


Vice-President Booker :—You 





have heard the splendid report of the 
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I am of the opinion that his work 
would be even more effective if certain 
of his responsibilities could be delegated 


by him to others, so that he might have 
greater freedom to initiate and more time 
to contact with those in active charge of 
our industrial work. The present staff 
of the association office is effective and 
loyal and we are fortunate in the char- 
acter of the service we receive from it, 
but if the work is to broaden, the staff 
should be supplemented. 

We have made 
tion in the accumulation of 
data, but this progress has been neces- 
sarily slow because of the variety of 
factors that enter into the situation, and 


progress as an associa- 


statistical 


because also there has been a line of 
doubt as to what could and could not 
be done in this direction. If the work of 


accumulating statistics in conjunction 
with the Department of Commerce were 
undertaken by the association office un- 
der the direction of the general manager, 
greater headway in a shorter time would 
undoubtedly be made, and I recommend 
the consideration of this subject by the 
convention and its reference by them to 
the incoming executive committee. 


It is the hope of your officers that out 
of the business program which has been 
so carefully prepared by the program 
committee, you may take a great deal of 
substance, and it is even more their hope 
and expectation that each member will 
contribute to the discussion of the topics 
under consideration. 


The success of our association has been 
built on the theory of composite thought. 
We shall miss in this convention the wis- 
dom of many of those who were with us 
last year and have now gone to their 
final rest. The toll that our association 
has paid this year has been a heavy one, 
not only in number, but in the type of 
men we have lost. We must rise to the 
occasion and attempt to supply the places 
of those who have gone from us. 


president. 


Mr. Secretary, what was the action of the board? 


General Manager Horgan:—The board of directors received 
vote of appreciaton 


president with approval and a special 


the report of the 


and thanks and con- 


curred in each and every one of the recommendations advanced by the president 


in his report. 


Vice-President Booker :—I believe there is to be a 


the board. 
pleasure. 
Sibley Felton:—I think the 


You have heard the 


directors’ approval of this report. 


report just submitted has been 
papers that ever came before our association. 


motion upon that action of 
What is your 


one of the finest 
I think we all realize that in Presi- 


dent Figgis, we have not only a capable administrator, but a wise and far-seeing 


statesman whose policies are safe and sound, and a 


leader who is able to express 


his ideas in such convincing fahion that they immediately evoke hearty co-opera- 
tion, and I am glad to move that we accept this report and have it placed in our 


records. 


(The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried by a unanimous rising 


vote.) 


(President Figgis resumed the chair.) 
very much, gentlemen. The next 
general manager which I shall ask him to read 


President Figgis:—Thank you 
ness is the report of the 


of busi- 
now. 


order 


Report of General Manager 


General Manager Horgan:—tThis is an 
epochal year in the history of our great 
association. Today we are celebrating the 
completion of forty years active existence. 
The old and trite saying, ‘They builded 
better than they knew” is an appropriate 
synonym. Looking back through the 
years, we recall it was due to the vision 
of a few pioneers in the industry in old 
New England that the nucleus for our 
association was established. Founded in 
1888, this splendid organization stretches 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
its constituent clubs numbering forty- 
five; in addition ninety-four individual 
memberships are held in sections where 
no paint clubs are organized. 

The deliberations of our convention 
promise to hold more than their usual 
significance this year; the association has 
never side-stepped vital issues; its ac- 
tivities have increased during successive 
administrations. 

Ten years ago your general manager 
came amongst you as the first permanent 
secretary of the association, and may be 
pardoned for pointing to the record of 
progress which stands to the credit of 
the association during these years, due 
largely to the interest and loyal support 
of the members. 

To those members is due a brief re- 
cital of the year’s accomplishments. How 





well the organization has succeeded in 
its undertakings, to what definite pur- 
poses it has functioned in behalf of the 
members, and the direct and individual 
services it has performed for you, will 
best be described in the reports of the 
various committees. That you may take 
time to read these reports is my very 


earnest hope, for from them you will ob- 
tain a graphic and comprehensive under- 
standing of the association’s activities 
during the year, and furthermore, a clear- 
er conception of its value to you. 

No doubt you will rate at their true 
worth the main activities reported in de- 
tail, but I bespeak your appreciation of 
your association as a medium of service 
and while to your officers and your gen- 
eral manager these practical utilities are 
a matter of continuing and abounding 
pride, we sometimes feel they are too lit- 
tle used by the membership at large. 


Executive Committee Meetings 


Your executive committee has held four 
meetings during the year—one in Wash- 
infigton, two in New York, and one in At- 
lantic City—all of which have been pre- 
sided over by your president and attend- 
ed by a majority number. 

The executive committee, the entire 
membership and the industry as a whole 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of Norris B. Gregg on September 6. Mr. 
Gregg was president of the association in 
1924 and was just completing a _ three- 
year term as a member of the executive 
committee. 


Zone Conventions 


Your general manager accompanied 
President Figgis to the southern zone 
convention in Dallas, Texas, on March 15 
and 16, and while the attendance was not 
large, the interest of those present was 
intense and a well-prepared program was 
carefully carried out. Before adjourn- 
ment, President Figgis asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the advisability 


of continuing the southern zone conven- 
tions, and many suggestions were ad- 
vanced. These suggestions were collated 
and presented to the executive committee 
at its midyear meeting in June, who voted 
to recommend to the incoming executive 
committee that instead of the former plan 
for holding a general Southern zone con- 
vention, two group meetings be annually 
held in the South—one in the East and 
one in the West—at which members in 
those two sections could concentrate on 
matters of common interest and the na- 
tional officers could plan their annual 
visits to coincide with these group or re- 
gional meetings. 

Your general 





manager was prevented 
from attending the Western zone con- 
vention in July owing to conflicting du- 
ties at association headquarters, but was 
represented by Mr. McComb. 


Clubs Visited 


During the year the following paint 
clubs have been visited by the president 
and general manager:—Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Col- 
orado, Dallas, Detroit, Golden Gate, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, New England, New York. Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore.; Rich- 


mond, St. Louis and Toronto. 


In addition, the national officers at- 
tended the annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Paint Distributors, 
the Canadian Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


Committee Work 


While each and every committee in the 
association merits our thanks for work 
performed during the year, your general 
manager wishes to make special reference 
to the splendid results obtained by the 
membership committee under the leader- 
ship of E. R. Hoag. A high mark had 
been set by previous membership com- 
mittees, and the list of eligible non-mem- 
bers was thoroughly canvassed with the 
gratifying result that we are able to re- 
port the achievements of Mr. Hoag and 
his assdciates in enrolling 101 members 
during the year, which brings the total 
membership up to 1,709. 

It is with regret we report that the 
clubs in Terre Haute, Duluth, Chat- 
tanooga, Fort Worth, Tampa, and Wash- 
ington have ceased to function. Much ef- 
fort has been exerted by our membership 
committee and the national officers to 
keep these clubs intact, but the local 
trade in these cities apparently cannot be 
made to see the importance and value of 
co-operation in business or affiliation 
with the National Association. 

In some instances, we have succeeded 
in “saving from the wreck” several in- 
dividual memberships in the national as- 
sociation from these clubs: Terre Haute, 
2: Chattanooga, 1; Washington, 8; 
Duluth, 3. 


Sustaining Memberships 


One hundred sustaining memberships 
have been subscribed and paid for by 
firms, corporations and individuals in the 





industry. Former President L. T; 
Minehart, of Denver, chairman of the 
committee in charge of this work, with 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


characteristic initiative, secured the de- 
sired number of membership, five of which 
were subscribed in the form of memorials 
to the memory of W. W. Lawrence, J. H. 
MeNulty, Lewis R. Atwood, W. H. An- 
drews and M. S. Clapp. 


Trade-Mark Bureau 


From year to year it has been my pleas- 
ure to refer to the work of our trade- 
mark committee; each year sees more 
activity in that aepartment and added in- 
terest and appreciation on the part of 
members as to the value of the trade- 
mark bureau. In May, a new trade-mark 
book was issued containing over 16,000 
names, indicating the firm using same and 
products used on. This form of book has 








met with general approbation and is re- 
ceiving wide distribution. 

The chairman of the trade-mark com- 
mittee, D. W. Edgerly, is once more en- 
titled to sincere thanks for the fine work 
he is contributing in the interest of the 
industry. 

Flax Development 

This important work goes on success- 
fully under the direction of Chairman C 
T. Nolan and at each annual convention 
the report of the flax development com- 
mittee is perhaps awaited with as much 
interest as any report on the convention 
program. 

The subscriptions to the flax develop- 
ment fund this year have about equalled 
those of preceding years. 

Clean Up and Paint Up 

The “Clean Up and Paint Up” cam- 
paign has had the best year in its history 
and is being efficiently managed by the 
conscientious and hard-working secretary 
of the bureau. R. W. Emerson, under 
t direction of Chairman G. M. Breinig. 

report of this activity with accom- 
panying financial statement showing re- 
ceipts and disbursements is especially 
recommended for your study. 

During the year, two motion picturs 
films have been prepared; one for trade 
use entitled to Get,”’ and the other 
for general “In Humanity’s Serv- 


ice 


Save the Surface 












Headquarters of the “Save the Surface” 
campaign completed its first year in New 
York in July last. In attaching this de- 
partment to association headquarters, 
economies were effected and the efficien- 
cy of the work enhanced. An increasing 
number of members have visited head- 
quarters in New York, enabling the man- 
ager, Mr. McComb and his staff to il- 
lustrate the actual workings of the cam- 
paign much more effectively than could 
be done otherwise. The campaign is 
gathering momentum as the years go on 
and is now recognized not only by our 
own industry, but many others as one of 
the most successful co-operative cam- 
paigns in existence. An accounting of 
the year’s work and results obtained by 
both ‘campaigns will be made at this 
afternoon's session of the convention and 
your general manager, therefore, will not 


anticipate the reports of the gentlemen 
having these activities in charge. 
Bulletins 

During the year effort has been made 
to improve the make-up and kind of ma- 
terial published in the monthly associa- 
tion bulletin. Members are especially 
urged to pass this bulletin along to the 


men in their organizations especially in- 


terested in some particular subject, such 
is traffic, legislation, etc. Comment has 
been made from time to time that mat- 


ters covered in the bulletin have not come 


to the attention of the man in an or- 
ganization responsible for the particular 
branch of the business affected 


Traffic 


Immediately following the 1926 con- 
vention, a conference was held by Presi- 








dent Fig » President Cheesman, Secre- 
tary Heckel and the general manager, for 
the discussion of matters of joint interest. 


One of the important results of this con- 
ference was the employment of E. A. 
Leveille to jointly represent both associa- 


tions as chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee, which work was previously directed 
by Mr. Pitt, resigned. 

Your officers feel that this arrange- 
ment has proved to be an advantageous 
one as indicated by the manner in which 
Mr. Leveille has handled many important 
matters during the year. These wil] be 
covered in detail by Mr. Leveille’s report 
to the convention. 


Interim Planning 


During the year there have been fre- 
quent meetings at association headquar- 
ters in the planning of procedure for 
carrying on our activities. To be 
specifice:—Six conferences on traffic mat- 











ters; five regarding “Clean Up and Paint 
Up campaign; three on flax develop- 
ment; no less than ten on trade-marks; 
practically daily conferences with the 
“Save the Surface” staff: three confer- 
ences on cost bureau matters; two on 
unfair competition (the latter two ac- 
tivities being more directly connected 
with the manufacturer: association) ; 
four conferences on rosin marketing 
methods; five on lacquer; four on re- 
visions in constitution and by-laws; mis- 
cellaneous conferences with other or- 
ganizations on matters of mutual inter- 
est, such as arbitration, credits, foreign 
trade, co-operative advertising, simplifi- 
cation, ete. 

President Figgis and your. general 
manager have participated in these con- 


ferences, and the office staff has rendered 
efficient service in connection therewith. 

It is gratifying to note that an in- 
creasing number of members are making 
it a practice to visit association offices 
when in the vicinity and this habit is at 
all times encouraged by the general man- 


‘ager and the staff. From these contacts 
your general manager is enabled to keep 
in constant touch with the conditions in 
the industry throughout the country. 
Further Study of Plan 

Your general manager recommends to 
the incoming executive boards the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to study 
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and report on what 
the consolidation and 
plan became effective January 1, 1926; 
such committee to reconsider the division 
of expenses, to determine what has been 
accomplished in the way of concentration 
of our activities, and to determine what, 
if any, further steps may be taken toward 


done since 
general manager 


has been 


solidifying the various activities of the 
industry. 
As will be recalled, following the ac- 


tion taken at the Cleveland convention in 
1925 by the several associations inter- 
ested, a joint committee on organization 
and joint management was appointed. In 





ulated—not suppressed. Roosevelt de- 
clared that every man owes something 
to his trade or profession, not a dole in 
the form of dues, but his best thought and 
inspiration. And, incidentally, Kipling 
said about the same time something about 
‘the everlasting teamwork of every bloom- 
in’ soul.’”’ 

In this world of modern business with 
its complexities, no man can stand alone, 

At this time I wish to register appre- 
ciation of the assistance so willingly and 
constantly given to all our efforts by 
Without this wholeheart- 
the publications of the 


the trade press. 
support 


ed from 





George V. Horgan 


General 
the judgment of the general manager it 
would seem very desirable to appoint a 


committee substantially in the same man- 


ner as the previous committee was ap- 
pointed, and I so recommend. 

Your general manager was invited by 
the editor of Nation’s Business (the of- 


fficial organ of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States) to contribute an ar- 
ticle on the work of the various associ- 
ations in the paint and varnish industry. 
Accordingly in the July issue this artiche 
appeared under thé caption, “Under the 
Umbrella.” This publication enjoys wide 
distribution amongst business men 
throughout the nation and in addition to 
the regular mailing list of the magazine, 
reprints of the article were mailed to two 
thousand concerns and individuals in the 
paint and varnish industry throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The editor of Nation’s Business in re- 
ferring to the oft-repeated statement, “we 
are over-organized,” recently said: “Set 
this down as gospel, the work of the world 
today is being done by groups. Certain 
wastes are group wastes and can be 
only eliminated by a group program and 
group action. Questionable trade prac- 
tices can be dealt with best by the groups 
involved. And the beauty of American or- 
ganization is that individuality is stim- 


Manager 


industry, it would be difficult to success- 
fully carry through the ideals and ac- 
tivities promoted by our association. 

Not desiring to be fulsome, your gen- 
eral manager feels he would be lacking 
in appreciation did he fail to make public 
acknowledgment of the able and constant 
assistance given him by our retiring pres- 
ident, Mr. Figgis. Due to his good judg- 
ment and thorough knowledge of associ- 
ation affairs and the many ramifications 
of the industry, he has “steered the ship 
with an even keel,” and I cannoteconclude 
my report without registering sincere 
thanks for his fine co-operation. His con- 
duct of the high office with which he was 
honored a year ago is beyond all praise. 

Your general manager wishes to record 





appreciation and thanks to the officers 
and committee workers for unselfish and 
devoted service rendered. Without this 


co-operation whatever the degree of suc- 
cess attained in our work would have been 
difficult to accomplish. 

To the members of the staff at associ- 
ation headquarters who have carried on 
the work from day to day with a degree 
of efficiency and loyalty which is in- 
spiring, I wish to register my appreciation 
and congratulations for the results 
achieved through their labors. 








President Figgis:—This report was read at the board of directors’ meeting yes- 


terday and was referred by them to you with their approval. 


What is your pleasure 


with it, gentlemen? . 

H. L. Calman:—I would like to add a vote of thanks to our secretary for the 
splendid manner in which he has accomplished the work of co-ordination and the 
efficiency he has shown in handling the affairs and different activities of the asso- 
ciation over which he is the supervisor. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Figgis:—It has been moved and seconded that the report be accepted 
with a vote of thanks in consideration of the knowledge of you gentlemen of the 
work which has been done by the general manager during the past year under very 
trying circumstances. 

(The motion was carried.) 

President Figgis:—The next order of business is the report of the treasurer. I 
will ask Mr. Bennett if he won’t come to the platform and read his report. 

Report of the Treasurer 
March G. Bennett:—I have a great many figures here. All of the details can 


be examined by any inquiring member but I will not inflict the re ading of all those 
figures upon the convention unless it is desired. 


(The treasurer's report 

The finances of the association 
this last year have at all times been in 
excellent shape. On October 6, 1926, the 
books showed a net surplus of $36,357.19. 
October 6, of this the net sur- 
$44,865.72, increase of $8,- 
the yearly 
the first 
accounting organization audit the 
Ernst & The 
following are summarized reports of their 


during 





On year, 


plus was an 
508.53 for 
This is 


outside 


period. 


time we have had an 


books. Ernst were selected. 


more detailed ones :— 
Assets and Liabilities 
October 6, 1927 
Assets 
CE cccovencuab ea seawes $11,924.56 
Notes receivable (fir in- 
BUFANCE) 2 ccdecccecsers 143.91 


Accounts receivable (dues) 1,975.00 





Inventory (trade - mark) 

MOGMS)  <cccnss narees 1,290.00 
Contingent funds ( 25,000.00 
Accrued interest ........ 454.28 
Advance (entertainment 

committee) ......++6- 2,000.00 


Furniture and fixtures... 2,000.00 
D 


eferred charges (rent 
t 


ete.) 404.73 


$45,192.48 


was as follows.) 


Liabilities 





Golf committee (1927).. $103.76 
Accrued expenses ‘ 
BPE cccteracdssgaraes 
— — 45,192.48 
*Cash balance October 6, 1926 was $11,- 


223.02. 


Income and Expenses 








Income 
Bubscrigtions ..cecccsecs $34,997.50 
Interest Sede thee én 1,512.87 
Miscellaneous ....--c.e0- 1,905.65 
Total INCOME. ..cssccce $38, 416.02 
President Figgis:—You have heard 
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the 


Expenses 
Operating ........... ‘ 26, 894.3% 
Appropriations ........+. 1,250.00 
Traffic committee 977.91 


664.38 
338.70 


Premiums (U. S. bonds). 


Miscellaneous . 





Total expenses ........ 
to surplus. 


Net income transferred 8,290.70 

You will note a variance of $217.83 in 
the surplus item mentioned in the above 
statement as compared with that shown 
in the first paragraph This is due to 
several minor adjustments as shown in 


their analysis of the surplus account and 


which will work themselves out before 
the close of our fiscal year October 31. 
The accounts of the “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” campaign were also audited 
by Ernst & Ernst and included in the 
general reports of the association. As 
summary of these detailed reports :— 


Assets and Liabilities 


October 6, 1927 
Deferred 
Assets 
Cash... cvssces sess . $32,900.72 








Accounts receivable 510.00 

Inventory (supplies) Sh 3,865.78 

Furniture and fixtures... 1,500.00 

Films 26 . $3,500.00 

Rent paid in ad- 

vance 235.34 3,733.34 

on - - $42,509.84 
Liabilities 

Accounts payable va 2,546.84 

Advance salaries 153.12 

Surplus . . . esse 39,809.88 


42 500.84 


Income and Expenses 
Income 
Subscriptions S50.661.50 


Interest 609.09 


Tota 


$51,270.59 


income 


Expenses 


Operating Otnt 





Display materia 4,740.96 
Miscellaneous ‘ eae 6 1,084. 22 
Total expenses 
Net income transferred to surplus $6,072.67 
You will note from the above that the 
surplus account of the “Clean Up and 





March G. Bennett 








Treasurer, 1927-1928 
Paint Up” campaign has been increased 
$5,933.78 during the yearly period and is 
now 809.88, against 3,876.10 on Oc- 
tober 6, 1926. The above increase is also 





variance with the surplus men- 
tioned on the income and expense state- 
ment and carries the same explanation 
as with the association. The condition 
will automatically adjust itself " when 
closing the books at the end of their fiscal 


slightly at 


year, which is the same as that for the 
association. 

The association books show that there 
was $1,975.00 outstanding in dues on Oc- 
tober 6, 1927, and $510.00 outstanding in 
the “Clean Up and Paint Up” campaign 
Much of this has already been received 


and properly recorded and credited in the 
October receipts. As in former years, 
the books were temporarily closed on Oc- 
tober 6 to give the auditors time to check 
the books and present their report before 
the convention. Every effort will be 
made to secure all outstanding dues be- 
fore the final closing. 


report of the treasurer. I think per- 


haps it would be well to submit at this time, Mr. Bennett, the audit, ‘ ; 
Mr. Bennett :—This is the audit statement of Ernst & Ernst and it contains their 
account of the examination of the books, the general condition of the association and 


a combined statement of their audit of “Clean-Up and 
sociation accounts, all of which will be signed 
stated 
and various 
What is your pleasure with this report, gentlemen? 
be 


Figgis :—The essential 
investments 


President 
on cash balances, 
and found correct, 

Mr. Robinette :—I move the 
the treasurer for his work. 
(The motion was seconded 


report 
to 
and 


national 


Paint-Up” and as- 
with the association. 
there has 


entrusted 


check-up 
treasurer 


been a 
to the 


fact being, 
other funds 


received and a vote of thanks extended 


carried.) 


Nominating Committee Appointed 


is customary 
accordance 


President Figgis :—It 
committee. The chair in 





the following :-— 
R. B. Robinette, chairman ; 
stool, D. J. Devlin, J. R. MacGres 





at 
with 


Moneypenny, H. 8S 
Richard 


announce the nominating 
the by-laws announces 


this to 
the provisions of 


session 


Brinin- 


Chatfield, F. M. 
Moore 
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The next order of business on 


our program is 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


the formal presentation of the 


report of the committee on constitution and by-laws, Mr. Cheesman. 


F. P. Cheesman :—I 
constitution which covers 


might 


preface the 
amendments to 
This Constitution may be amended or revised at 


report by reading article VIII of the 
the constitution :- 
any annual convention of the Association 


by an affirmative vote of not less than three-fourths of the voting power present, as provided 


in Article I1I, Section 5, of the By-Laws. 
considered unless the same has been first 
Laws in writing, who shall present it, 
and by them present it, with their 
prior to the session at which vote—final vote 


However, no 
submitted to the Committee on 
with their recommendations, 
recommendations, to 


such amendment or revision shall be 
Constitution and By- 
to the Board of Directors, 
the Association at a regular session 


taken. 


This, is, therefore, the first reading of this report and there will be no discussion 


on it in accordance with the constitution, but the report will be presented again for 
your approval at this afternoon's session. 

(Mr. Cheesman presented the report of the committee on constitution and by- 
laws.) 

President Figgis:—That covers all the suggested changes that will be taken up 
this afternoon. I think there is no action then to be taken on this report at the 
present time. It will be deferred in time to consider the matter. 


Horgan :—The 
:—Kenneth J. 


General Manager 
Sergeants-at-Arms 


following appointments have been 
Howe, 


made: 


chief; Walter E. Yarnall, James E 


Heckel, W. B. Wallace. 
Press Committee :—C. F. Beatty, chairman; C. P. Morris, H. O. Gibson 
President Figgis:—The next order of business is the report of the legislative 


committee of which 
(In the absence of Mr. Somers 
lative committee was read by General 


Arthur S. Somers is chairman. 
and Mr. 
Manager 


Pitt the following report of the 


Horgan.) 


legis- 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


The year 1926-27 in the legislative field 


has been remarkable for its unusual ac- 
tivity. There were forty legislatures as 
well as the Congress in regular session. 
Again your committee is glad to report 
that not a single bill adversely affecting 
its interests has been written upon the 


statute books, nor has there been a regu- 
lation established by any State which in- 


terferes with our progress or welfare. 


General Manager Horgan made_ the 


following interpolation:—-I will have to 
augment that statement, because’ since 
this report was written, we have had 
knowledge of a tax bill that has been 
passed in the State of Alabama, and I 
think that it would be well to have a 
little discussion on that question when 
Mr. Somers or Mr. Pitt come into the 


room, because they are familiar with it.) 


There have been, usual, numerous 
bills introduced and regulations proposed, 
but they were disposed of satisfactorily. 
The following is a summary of those 
activities. 


as 


Bills in State Legislatures 


Texas :—House bill 27 requiring 
formula labeling was defeated in com- 
mittee; house bill 357 to prohibit spray 


painting was defeated unanimously in 


public health committee. 


Colorado :—House bill 377 to prohibit 
spray painting. This bill was not re- 
ported. 

North Dakota:—House bill 291 to pro- 
hibit spray painting. This bill was de- 
feated in committee. 

California :—House bill 676 to require 


formula labeling. This bill was not re- 
ported out of committee. 

Wisconsin :—House bill TN 2 and 3 to 
require formula labeling was defeated in 


the labor committee ; house bill 515 to re- 
quire a license for spray painting opera- 
tions was defeated in the labor commit- 
tee almost unanimously. 
New Jersey :—House bill 
rules and regulations for 
eraft failed of passage in the senate; 
house bil] 336 to require labeling, etc., 
Was not reported out of committee. 
Ohio:—Senate bill 114 to require a 
periodical inspection of spray painting 
tanks and air receivers was not reported 


333 working 


the painting 


out of committee. 
State Regulations 
In the field of State regulation, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry completed its investigation of 


the spray process, prepared tentative 
regulations, held four public hearings, at- 


tended by representatives of your com- 
mittee and other business interests of the 
State, who offered counter-proposals to 
certain objectionable provision. Your 
committee feels that the regulations 
finally adopted will be satisfactory, but 
recommends that the subject be closely 


followed by your incoming committee. 

The Department of Labor and Indus- 
try of New Jersey prepared tentative 
regulations which were proposed and ad- 
voeated by the Workers’ Health Bureau 
and the New Jersey Painters’ Union to 
require labeling and forbid spray paint- 
ing. Public hearings were held, your 
committee protested and the attorney- 
general informed the Department of 
Labor and Industry that it was without 
authority to establish such regulations, 
which were deemed unjust and unrea- 
sonable and contrary to the public inter- 
est. Nothing further has been done in 
this State except the introduction of New 
Jersey house bills 333 and 336, neither 
of which were passed. We believe this 
is the end of the agitation going on for 
several years in that State to impose un- 
warranted legislation or regulation upon 
this industry. 

The Michigan Department of Labor 
and Industry established spray painting 
regulations for the industrial field, prin- 
cipally to control fire hazards, which reg- 
ulations were entirely satisfactory to 
your committee. 

The California Industrial Accident 
Commission have instituted an investiga- 
tion of the spray process, apparently 
prompted by the house painters’ union, 
and an advisory committee was appointed 
composed of various cross-sections of the 


interests affected among whom are rep- 
resentatives of the Los Angeles and 
Golden Gate paint clubs. Certain pro- 
visions are deemed unreasonable and are 


not justified by facts or experience, and 
counter-proposals have been submitted. 

Illinois house bill 463, amending sec- 
tions 4, 5, 6, 10 and 15, of the act of 
June 21, 1927, regulating the sale of 
paints, oils and other compounds used in 


connection therewith, established a 
paints and oils standards commission of 
five members, consisting of the State 





representative of each of 
the oil crushers or dealers, naval stores 
industry, paint and varnish manufac- 
turers, and retail trade. This bill pro- 
vides that the governor shall appoint its 
members from time to time as required 


analyst and a 


for the purpose of determining, adopting 
and promulgating standards of quality, 
purity or strength for boiled and raw 





Arthur S. Somers 


Chairman on 


Legislation 


linseed oil, gum spirits of turpentine, 
steam distilled wood turpentine, destruc- 
tively distilled wood turpentine, and rosin 
for the State of Illinois. 


As to Federal legislation or regulations, 


the only matter of importance is the al- 
cohol control measures which wil] be re- 
ported on iby the special committee on 


industrial alcohols. 


Regulations on Lacquers 


Your committee 
call attention to 


deems it expedient to 
the agitation recently 
started among the fire insurance people 
with regard to the hazards incidental to 
the use and handling of lacquers and the 
probable efforts to have local ordinances 
passed to control these hazards. It af- 
fects not only lacquers, both brushing and 


spraying, but paints, varnishes, enamels 
and other products. Your committee is 
in close touch with the underwriters’ as- 


sociations relative to such proposed ordi- 


nances, and, if any are passed, will en- 
deavor to see that only reasonable, just 
and practical measufes are enacted. We 


would recommend that your committee 
be urged to watch this situation closely 
as there is a tendency on the part of the 
fire underwriters to urge extreme and un- 
called for measures, due, we believe, 
principally to misinformation and ab- 
sence of facts. Your commftttee is co- 
operating with the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association in this 
matter. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
it would be well to recommend that any 
State legislation urged by the members 
of our industry, receive very careful con- 
sideration before its introduction, and the 
joint legislative committee will gladly co- 
operate in all such matters which may be 
submitted to it by our local clubs. 

We have had excellent co-operation in 
our work from the local paint clubs and 
the representatives of the state and local 
associations of master painters and 
decorators. 


We repeat our recommendation of last 


year that every local club appoint a 
legislative committee to co-operate with 
the joint legislative committee and to 


watch closely such affairs in their States, 
particularly what transpires in the State 
legislature or before the departments of 
labor and industry, agricultural depart- 
ments, ete. This alone will tend to af- 
ford the maximum security against harm- 
ful or destructive legislation or regula- 
tion. 

The expense of this committee for trav- 
eling, stationery, telegraph, telephone, 
postage, etc., was $1446.37. No counsel 
fees were incurred. We would recom- 
mend that the usual appropriation of 
$750 each be made by the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association for the expenses of the joint 
legislative committee for the ensuing 
year. 

in conclusion, we 
to General Manager Horgan, Secretary 
Heckel and M. Q. MacDonald for the 
splendia@ co-operation and assistance they 
have rendered this committee. 


express our thanks 
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_ General Manager Horgan:;—I will say for your information that the recommenda- 
tion that each association contribute the usual appropriation of $750 was approved 





by the manufacturers’ association and was likewise approved yesterday by the 
board of directors of this association. 3 

President Figgis:—What action do you wish to take with regard to this report, 
gentlemen? 

_ (Upon suggestion of General Manager Horgan, it was decided to postpone 
action until the arrival of Mr. Somers, whose train had been delayed and who, it 
was announced, had arrived in the city.) 

President Figgis :—Mrs. Cheesman, will you rise to the occasion and make your 
report for the special committee on budget and finance? ; 

(Mr. Cheesman read the following report). 

R £C i 

eport of Committee on Budget and Finance 
Circumstances affecting the situation a meeting held at association headquar- 


are such that your joint committee on 
budget and finance has had no oppor- 
tunity to make progress since its report 


submitted to the 'Washington convention 
last year. 
Your committee still believes there is 


much to be gained by adopting a budget 


plan (such as originally proposed at the 
1924 convenion through a resolution in- 
troduced by the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club of New York) if and when the in- 
dustry is in position to proceed. 

Your committee calls attention to the 
conclusions previously reached and sub- 
mits the following resolution adopted at 


ters in New York, September 12 :— 
Resolved: That the joint committee on 

budget and finance approve in principle 

the idea of a general budget covering the 


various activities in the industry. That, 
in its opinion, however, the time is not 
opportune to put such plan into effect; 


further 

Resolved :—That we recommend no fur- 
ther committee shall be appointed to con- 
sider this subject untid the matter has, in 
the opinion of the presidents of the two 
associations, reached a point where some 
reasonable expectations of a budget sys- 
tem can be developed. When that time 
arrives, the presidents of the two asso- 
ciations shall appoint a new joint ®udget 
and finance committee. 


Mr. Cheesman :—I move the adoption of the report, Mr. President. 
: ; kas. a (The motion was seconded. ) 
President Figgis :—This report also had the approval of the board of directors. 


(The question was put to 


a vote and carried unanimously. ) 


President Figgis:—If I may step out of my part for just a moment and take the 
part of a chairman reporting for a committee, I shall read the report because I 
think it is important to get before our membership so much of what was said at 
the Western convention in connection with the work coming under the direction 
of this committee. This is the special committee on interpretation and extension 
of the code of ethics :— % ; 


Report of Committee 


on Interpretation and 


Extension of Code of Ethics 


The report of your committee can best 
be made by quoting from a paper read 
by F. M. Brininstool at the Western zone 






to the circulation of harmful rumors regarding 
any competitor’s products or their personal or 
financial standing’; that the guide of their 


convention held in Portland, Oregon, in Conduct, is to be ‘‘justice, honor and fairness”’; 
July:— that they are to discourage in every way ‘‘un- 
We, through the declarations of national as- fir trade practices’’; that they are ‘‘to avoid 
sociations, have adopted a wonderful code of and actively strive to prevent all forms’’—all 
Stilics. forms, big and little, mind you—‘‘of commer- 
We have had it beautifully embossed, draped cial bribery or corruption’’; that they are 
with a golden frame and hung in a prominent Honestly to tbelieve that ‘‘the Golden Rule is 
place in our office. the only safe guide of conduct among men.” 
We point it out with pride to visitors and Codes of ethics are binding only on the 
members of other industries. ethical. 
Does it land in our hearts and radiate its Any concern is only as ethical as its em- 
principles throughout our institutions? plovews demonstrate it to be. 
Fair Pla Amon Employees smployees are but the windows in any in- 
y g Ploy dustrial structure through which the soul of 
How much of an effort are we truly making that institution is clearly revealed. 
to educate our employees to sincerely believe Co-operation, to be effective, must, like 
oe oe # strict ie ache of i —— charity. ‘‘begin at home.” 
tution at they ‘‘compete always with fair- , a . : 
nauh ‘and honesty, soaking pateohaee yaaate Your committee therefore urges each 
and service,” that they are ‘‘to refrain from ™¢ mber to again read the code of ethics 
false derogatory reference, Ww i-teu, wa. and to subscribe again to the principles 
printed, to competitors and their pioducts and expressed in it. 
President Figgis:—Your committee also felt, I may state, that we could have 


attempted at great 


Mr. Brininstool’s report, but he 


length to have made a report independent of any reference to 
has covered 


the situation so beautifully and so 


definitely that it was adopted and incorporated in our report. 
What is your action, gentlemen, regarding this report? 
Mr. Calman:—I move its acceptance and approval. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried.) 


Figgis:—Will Mr. 
the 


President Somers 


the report of 


now 
legislative committee in 


We have read 
but we should like 


come to 
Mr. 


the platform? 
Somer’s absence, 


very much indeed to have Mr. Somers amplify that report by anything he may have 
to say, and then we shall consider any discussion. 


I am sure you will be interested in the 
to as being outside the report. 


Legislative Information 


A. S. Somers:—I am very sorry that I 
was delayed, but I only got here at 11:19, 
being detained until this morning in New 
York and obliged to take*the early train, 
and I didn’t know that the report had 
already been presented and read to you. 
It is a brief report. It seeks to avoid any 
unnecessary discussion of details but to 
present the active work of the committee 
for the past year, calling attention to the 


significance of such legislation as has 
been proposed in the various States of 
the country and the disposition finally 


without burdening you with the detail as 
to the harrowing sometimes and at other 
times rather enjoyoble experiences of the 
committee and those who have very gladly 


compensated the committee’s effort by 
lending their genuine and generous and 
enthusiastic support. 

I assume from the remarks of the 


president that the situation that has de- 
veloped in Alabama has been called to your 
specific attention, and that perhaps that 
might be considered outside of the report. 
On the contrary, it is very much in the 
report and is one of those matters with 
which the committee, and I think the 
entire trade of the country, not only the 
paint trade, but all industry, ought to 
concern themselves very sincerely, because 
it opens up a very vital question that 


may result in such conditions as will 
bring about sharp divisions as between 
the contending forces that are now op- 


erating in this country, those for the con- 
structive erection of these edifices to 
which we have contributed by our in- 
dustry and effort and those that are tend- 
ing toward the destructive forces that 
seek to undermine and tear down all that 
spells progress and sometimes goes to the 
heart of the development of civilization. 

It is a good many years since this coun- 
try began its voyage upon a career that 
has put it in the position where today it 
may justly proclaim itself, and not boast- 
ingly. as the leading moral force of the 
world, 

I think it is conceded—and I am not 
attempting to make a speech, because I 
didn’t suppose that I would be called upon 
to say a single word except present the 
report, but I can’t resist the temptation 
to discuss this matter—that when the 
smoke had disappeared and the rumble of 
musketry had ceased and the nations of 


the earth had come to realize that they 
had engaged in a horrible conflict and 


that the greatest task before humanity to- 
day was to restore those broken places 
and the soil upon which men and women 
might walk safely and homes might be 
erected, that the United States came out 
of it with the whole world realizing that 
America’s place in the conflict was simply 
for the preservation of the principles upon 
which humanity had been builded, and not 


Alabama law situation, which was referred 


in the spirit of aggression or seeking to 
destroy that which had been built, nor 
to take from the other man anything that 
was rightfully his. 

That gave America a prominent place 
among the world powers such as she had 
never enjoyed before, and for the very 
good reason that she had never sought 
such power. So I think it may be admit- 








ted by those of us who are here—and we 
are probably of one mind—and without 
disparagement and without reflecting 


upon the integrity and power and genu- 
ineness of any other nation upon the face 
of the earth, that America today leads 
in finance, in industry, in political dnteg- 
rity, notwithstanding all of the vices that 
do creep into this thing that we call ma- 
chinery that is necessary for the opera- 
tion of governmental institutions. 

And it has all been because a few pio- 
neers away back in those days before we 
were a nation resisted an effort that was 
made on the part of the mother country 
to impose upon them certain burdens and 
taxes that they felt they should not justly 
bear. And so the colonies who had grown 
here, had worked here, and had looked 
forward hopefully toward a day of larger 
development while here, had a tea party 
one night, and they celebrated the event 


by using the Boston harbor for the tea 
party—it hadn’t a home! 
An organization was formed to carry 


forward the principle that that act repre- 
sented. It wasn’t very long before that 
organization was disbanded, because there 
was no longer any need for its existence. 
Matters had been settled, not amicably 
settled, not without a great show of hos- 
tility, not without great damage to life 
and to property, but because of the re- 
sistance of those early pidneers and the 
soundness of the judgment and the keen- 
ness of the vision of those on the other 
side of the water that saw that further 
resistance to the demands of these simple 
people was quite impossible. 

America began its journey, and people 
began to live in peace and harmony. The 
husbandman gathered his forces together 
and tilled the soil, and from its fruits the 
nation was .nurtured. Industry grew, 
brick upon brick rose. Steam came from 
great pipes, great throats, mechanical 
throats. Smoke came from great stacks. 
And all because the people were permitted 
to conduct their business in a peaceful 
and orderly manner, and had been re- 
lieved of the iniquitous burdens that had 
been imposed upon them before this con- 
dition came into being. 

Now, that was because the people re- 
sented the idea of being taxed for their 
energy unjustly—that was back of it 
all—taxed unjustly for their energy! And 
who would assume in the early part of 
this century that we would ever come into 
a condition of life, that we would ever 
come to a realization of the fact that we 
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Achievement 


Just nine short years ago the entire organization of the United Color and Pigment 
Company was housed in two small buildings. 

























Today, after a steady and continuous development, this same organization, greatly 
augmented, of course, occupies fourteen large buildings. 


Every modern and scientific device is employed, that the United standards of processing 
and grinding may always be kept at the highest levels. 


Our facilities include two distinct railroad sidings—one for the reception of raw mater- 
ials; the other for shipment of the finished product to you. Through this advantage we 
are able to offer immediate delivery service, so important in many contingencies. 


The real story of our growth and present-day facilities is best told by the two pictures 
below. We're proud of our achievement! 


MANGIN WHITE TONERS 


As with all other United products, our Toners re- 
present the very highest standards of manufacture 
and processing. 
Toluidine Toner 
Para Toner 
Maroon Toner 
| all have that strength, clarity of tone, softness and 


COLOR PIGMENTS | dependable uniformity, so sought after. 


In introducing this new brand we present a litho- 
pone of utmost light-resisting qualities. A pure, 
rich white, giving maximum hiding power. | 


Mangin White has an extreme fineness of texture 
and is made in various oil absorption qualities to 
meet all requirements. 


United color pigments, for Paint and Varnish, are LACQUER COLORS 
manufactured to a standard that means maxi- Rronszeleses Blue 2160 

mum brilliancy and uniformity. | Madder Lake 1806 

Raw materials, processing and grinding are rigidly | Toluidine Toner 2748 
controlled so as to insure a product of highest Permanent Maroon 3254 
quality. _ Manufactured of the highest grade materials and 


Highest quality, not merely in the matter of color in accordance with the United standard of grinding. 


richness, but in general characteristics and work- Especially suited to brush or spray work and care- 
ing properties, as well. fully processed to insure uniform qualities. 


UNITED COLOR 4» PIGMENT CO. 


MAIN OFFICE OS. J. MANGIN 
AND WORKS NEWARK, N. J. ‘ vaaenaeT 
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were gravitating back toward those ter- 
rible times that divided our people and 
threatened much except for the industry 
and the perseverence and the good sense 
and good judgment to which I alluded a 
moment ago? 


There is that destructive element work- 
ing constantly among the vitals of Amer- 
ica without stopping to consider the result 
of their energy, but all because they want 


to tear down something that somebody 
has erected. 
The strife between capital and labor 


has been very much mollified, but it crops 
up in a new form, and this is one of the 
forms it has taken to impose upon the 
people of this country the conditions that 
they resented and resisted, and against 
which they fought before you or any man 
or woman in this room came into being. 
There is a desire on the part of some 
to give very little thought to the burdens 
that industry bears, that industry ought 
to pay a larger direct share of its emolu- 
ments than it is now contributing. 
Anyone who stops to think, any econ- 
omist must admit that the only reason 
that this nation is successful, and the only 
reason government is able to function, the 
only reason that states can live and 
municipalities can grow and improve- 
ments can go on and people have service 
and travel about in peace and comfort, 
and be protected night and morning, is 
because of the methods of indirect taxa- 
tion that seem to have been a fixed prin- 
ciple ever since this became a nation. 
The moment you seek to impose a di- 
rect tax, then you arouse somebody’s ire 
when attention is called to the fact. What 
man is there in this room today that looks 
his tax bill in his home town and analyzes 
that tax bill to find out how the money 
is being distributed or spent? He doesn’t 
do it. He pays much upon the thou- 
sands of dollars of value of his property, 
and that is the end of it. But the mo- 
ment somebody steps in and seeks to im- 
pose a direct tax in addition to that upon 


so 


him, then he is aroused. 

Now, then, this element is working in 
the hope of securing from industry that 
I believe industry should not contribute, 
and we have had many illustrations in 
recent years. 

Some time ago we had a condition in 


North Carolina that was very burdensome 
and promised considerable embarrassment, 
not alone to manufacturers doing busi- 
ness in that State, but especially to firms 
doing business and depending upon the 
business within the State. Upon them the 
heaviest burden fell, and we succeeded 
in having that changed and the law re- 
pealed, and today there is a law in Louisi- 
ana that does not affect the paint indus- 
try, but has more to do with the in- 
secticide industry, if I may refer to that 
for just a moment, by which the com- 
missioner of agriculture is authorized to 
impose a tax of so much per pound upon 
every pound of insecticide that is sold 
within the State or that comes across the 
State’s border, with the result that the 
man who manufactures his material] in 
Ohio, in Illinois, in Pennsylvania, or in 
New York, must put a stamp tax on it, 
and that is the iniquity. I think we all 
hate the idea of the stamp tax as such. 
A stamp tax must be put upon every 
package of material that is sent into 
Louisiana. And here is the injustice of it 
—you are obliged to buy these stamps 
from the State, and then their value 
ceases except for the purposes described 
by the law. If there is no demand for 
your material, and you have no occa- 
sion to ship material into the state, the 


stamps are worthless, the State abso- 
lutely refuses to redeem those stamps, 
thereby compelling firms who may not 


have occasion to use them to pay tribute. 

Who is going to pay the freight? Is 
the manufacturer going to absorb that 
tax in his profit, if there be a profit (and 
I hope there is), or is he going to add 
that tax to the cost of his goods, and is 
the merchant, the middleman, the dis- 
tributor in turn going to add that tax 
to the price of the goods when he sells 
it across the counter to the consumer? 
If so, isn’t this a method of direct taxa- 
tion upon the resident of the State to the 


exclusion of the resident of any other 
State, and isn’t that an iniquity, that 
there shall be inequality as far as the 


rights of purchase and the rights of doing 
business and the rights of buying and 
selling goods in one State as against 
another are concerned? It raises a ques- 
tion as to whether that is not only just, 
but whether it is sound law, and I take 
the position, with all due respect to the 
eminent lawyers—and I am not a lawyer 
—who contend that such legislation is 
well within the police powers of the State, 
that the law is unconstitutional, and the 
test can only be made if the manufactur- 
ers themselves resist compliance with the 
law. 

Now, is that condition going to arise 
among the paint manufacturers of the 
State of Alabama? I don’t know what 
your disposition is going to be, gentle- 
men, I don’t know what your attitude is 
with respect to it. I don’t know whether 
there are those who believe that the law 
should not be complied with. 

I don’t know, and I have no advice to 
give, except to say that I believe your 
committee who may be charged with the 
responsibility of watching the legislative 
activities during the next year ought to 
be instructed to make every possible ef- 
fort to have this law amended or re- 
pealed if possible because of its iniquitous 
aspect as reviving a principle that was 
crushed one hundred and fifty years ago 
by the American people, and we don’t 
want those questions staring us in the 
face again or amended by those who 
would suggest that the burden be im- 
posed upon those living exclusively within 
the State, and that the material shall be 
taxed only within the State, and only 
such material shall be taxed as will be 
consumed within the State, because it 
may very well happen that some manu- 
facturer has a distributing point in an 
Alabama town, and from there sends into 
other States, but he would be obliged 
under the law to put the stamp tax on 
that material that goes into the State of 
Alabama, although it is never going to 
be opened and used in the State; it is 
going to be shipped out of the State. In 
that way there is a toll being exacted 
from you that is unjust and unfair, and 
I hold unconstitutional. 
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lightful resting places along the path of 
industrial activity. 

I see my friend, Mr. Dewar, and I can’t 
resist the temptation of paying to him 
the compliment that his life and service 
and integrity, devotion and high princi- 
ples richly deserve. I wouldn’t have made 
that speech twenty years ago, when I 
was first charged with that responsibility, 
but the years have mellowed whatever 
differences there have existd, and I say 
whatever may be the activity today, there 
is no animus behind it, but a broad hon- 
est, sincere devotion to an ideal, and there 
is that dignified, sturdy conscientious re- 
sistance on the side of those who feel that 
the ideal does not fit into the industrial 
picture of this day and this age. 

I am very glad, indeed, to be permitted 
to say that to my very dear, personal 
friend, and those who have been engaged 
with him. I want to thank the president 
for his generous support and his willing- 
ness at all times to aid the committee in 
anything they require and of Mr. Pitt. I 
could make a long speech if I had the 
time and you had the patience to listen 


Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether I 
have contributed anything to the discus- 
sion this morning with reference to this 


matter. I have not said a word about 
our report. I don't know what disposition 
you have made of the report. 

But let me say, before I take my seat, 
that I feel as time goes on a deeper and 
a more profound sense of appreciation for 
the fact that there are so many men en- 
gaged in business even yet who are will- 
ing to give of themselves for a cause that 
is worthy. This committee today, with 
the magnitude of business and _ the 
awakening desire on the part of the legis- 
lators to make a showing to their con- 
stituency, could not function were it not 
for the fact they were supported every- 
where (I regret the incident that occurred 
in Alabama. and in making that exception 
it is without any reflection on those who 
do business in the State) and for the 
interest everywhere manifested in carry- 
ing on part of the work of this committee. 

One of the happiest results has been 
that we have, even with those with whom 


there has been a degree of antagonism, to me at the rambling pace I have taken 
cemented friendships through respect of you on this journey that you didn’t ex- 
our decent motives that I am quite sure pect to take when I got on my feet 
may be regarded as one of the most de- I thank you! 

President Figgis:—I am sure you will agree we are indebted to Mr. Somers for 
this amplification of this report. No action was taken on the report, as we with- 


held it until he arrived. 
Mr. Somers :—I move the report be 
(The motion was seconded.) 
Mr. Cheesman :—Before passing that, I think we should include in it the com- 
mittee be instructed to do what their powers will permit them to do toward having 


received and placed on file. 


that particular bill in Alabama amended. TI don’t think it should be repealed, 
because this is only a small portion of the bill. It would be much easier, I should 
think, to have that portion amended by being removed from the bill than to have 
the whole bill repealed. 

Mr. Caiman :—May I ask a question, Mr. Somers? Has a test ever been made 
before supreme court as to the right of a State to tax its individual members under 
the provision of our laws? 


Mr. Somers :—There are some questions on record not specific enough to quote 


as such, but the broad principle is laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in very many cases that interstate relations are controlling and one State 
cannot impose a burden upon another States that is in conflict with the Constitu- 


tion of the United States. That is a broad answer, because the question is a broad 
one and the principle involved is a broad one. There is no question in my mind as 
to the right of the State to impose a tax on its own citizens. 


President Figgis :—Before we vote on this, I would like to read a letter which 

Mr. Coigne, president of Wose & Coigne, employed by the association to watch 

legislation, has written to the general manager in connection with this particu- 
lar law :— : 

You will note that neither the title nor the body of the law under which the code was 

adopted mentioned nor even hinted the question of paint, and it was, no doubt, due to that 


fact that our representative, who is a capable lawyer, overlooked it. 

They recite the fact this is the only law which they have missed or pending bill 
for five years in which they have served us. I refer to that because it indicates it 
was a very exceptional situation. 

General Manager Horgan:—May I supplement that with one remark? ‘When 
this came to our attention, and Mr. Somers and Mr. Pitt and myself knew nothing 
about it, I wrote a sharp letter to Wose & Coigne on the subject, which brought out 


this reply. The first intimation we had of it was when we received letters from 
manufacturers in the South who were affected by the law. 


(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 

John Dewar :—I have been coming here for twenty-three years, appointed in the 
City of Boston. I never brought up legislation before you, although I have three 
bills in my pocket (one to be presented at the next meeting of Congress), but I find 
one of my most truly great opponents to the measure that I advocate in the name 
of the International Association of Master Painters and Decorators is my friend, 
Mr. Somers. Early in the game we met, and when I would see him coming into 
the legislative halls, both State and national, especially before the Senate of the 
United States, I would think, “There comes Somers, one of the hardest ones the 
master painters have to contend with in advocating a principle.” 

I am not going to talk about legislation, because I am your guest. I am so 
glad that I have this opportunity of saying that all the tributaries lead toward 
Somers (I forget to call him “mister’’) as to the making of the man of the hour. 

President Figgis:—We are glad Mr. Somers is appreciated outside our asso- 
ciation as well as inside of it. 

The next order of business is the report of the flax development committee, which 
will be presented by C. T. Nolan, the chairman. 

(Mr. Nolan read the following report for the committee on flax development.) 


Report of Committee on Flax Development 


The flaxseed crop season just passed 
in most respects has been much more 
favorable to production than the two pre- 
ceding years, particularly 1926. In 1926, 
owing to drought, a considerable aban- 
donment of flaxseed area took place, and 
the harvested area yielded but 6.6 bushels 


The production of flaxseed in India in 
1925-26 admitted of exports during cal- 
endar year of 1926 of 7,000,000 bushels. 

The exports of flaxseed from Russia 
during the calendar year 1926 were 2,600.- 
000 bushels. 3 , 

Exports of flaxseed from surplus 


; . q pro- 
per acre for a total production of 18,- ducing countries, January 1st. to April 
592,000 bushels from 2,897,000 acressown. 20th, 1927, and corresponding period 

As of October 1 this year, the indi- January lst to April 20th, 1926, were:— 
cated yield per acre is 9.1 bushels for a 
total production of 24,270,000 bushels i at i026, 
from 2,653,000 acres. eat Z shels bushels 

The outcome of the 1926 crop was so aaeneaen ttt eeeeeees ee 2 300,000 
very disappointing to flaxseed producing as ........ "600,000 ee 
farmers that it strongly discouraged sow- 0 _ ane 
ing of flaxseed this year. ROMID 53. cesvaencas 31,850,000 29,430,000 


Anticipating the probability of a greatly Increase, 8.3 percent.. 
reduced acreage to flaxseed this year as 


a result of the above mentioned condi- 


2420,000  cccoce 
Total supply for export (inciuding sup- 
ply from South America for United States) 





tions, and with the purpose of moderating from the same s . : a . . 
that discouraging state of mind of Our tries for the ian cer 1927, and 
flaxseed producing farmers, and a view 1926 :——~ ’ vét an 
to stimulating flaxseed sowing, a survey 1927 1926 
of the world’s supply and probable de- From— Bushels Bushels 
mand of flaxseed was made at the end of math EETL EE CEEE 64,000,000 68,000,000 
April by our committee and furnished to India .........see0.., 7,000,000 7,000,000 
the Northwestern flax producing States, Russia ......eecereres 2,600, 000 2,600,000 
agricultural colleges, experiment stations, - ————— eee 
farm extension departments and agricul- San, Paness = $2is sss 73,600,000 77,600,000 
tural economists. pase, 0.15 percent. 4,000,000  ...... 


The data on the outlook, below, are ex- Thus during the first seventeen weeks 


tracted from that survey. of 1926 and 1927 those countries (flax- 
The 1925 yield is the peak, and the two seed surplus producing countries) show 
year average yield 1925 and 1926 of 11.6 the following comparisons :— 
1927 Percent 1926 Per . 
Total for export, 12 months.............++. 73,600,000 100 77,600,000 =o 
Exported first 17 WeekS...e...++-seeeseeees 31,850,000 43 29,430,000 38 
Remaining for export, 85 weeks.......... 41,750,000 57 ~ 48,170,000 “$2 
bushels is the high record for any two Of the 48,170,000 bushels of flaxseed 


successive years. 
In 1916, drought year, the Argentine 
flaxseed crop was an 85 percent failure. 
Will Argentine in 1927 produce a high 
yield per acre for the third successive 
year? Under the law of averages. is that 


exported during the last thirty-five weeks 
of 1926 from Argentina, India and Russia, 
there was shipped to the United States 
13,850,000 bushels from Argentina. 


not unlikely? May not our American The supply of flaxseed available for ex- 
farmers to a degree speculate that Ar- port from Argentina for the remainder 
gentina will not repeat in 1927 its suc- (thirty-five weeks) of 1927 is about 34,- 


000,000 bushels, and it is safe to estimate 
that the United States must receive from 


Flaxseed Outlook 


Flaxseed Production in Argentina 


cesses in flaxseed production of the years 
1925 and 1926? 





Exports 
Yield lagged one 
per acre year 1927 
Year Acres Bushelg bushels estimated 
SEE” 0c0eecns eee ea eneenneerenbace 4,530,000 36,960,000 8.2 ecccece 
PE Vs eaahs cadena hdd bas AA Tes 4,315,000 47,600,000 —— 8 =——sé‘<C SC 
BEE 4:0 00 nkGObecGenessnuennecs 5,444,000 57,200,000 10.5 43,524,000 
45,100,000 78 57,388,000 
76,000,000 12.3 41,448,000: 
70, 200, 000 11, 67,176,000 
eacses ocgs 64,000,000 
Five years, 1922-26.........+++- 28, 676,000 296,100,000 10.3 273,536,000 
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that source as much (13,850,000 bushels) 
during the last thirty-five weeks of 1927. 
That allows 20,000,000 bushels for export 
during remainder of this year from Ar- 
gentina to importing countries other than 
United States, in comparison with 26,000,- 
000 bushels the corresponding period last 


year. 

After high record supplies and the 
naturally depressing influence of their 
volume on prices, the London, England, 
market, taken as representative of the 


world’s markets, but exclusive of U. S. A. 
markets, shows the following :— 
Argentine seed 
per bushel 


Linseed oil 
per pound 


January, 1926....... $1.9814 $0.0655 
December, 1926...... 1.88 0650 
ADIT Zi, 19Z7« . «sv 1.8914 .0710 


After more than 15 months of the move- 
ment of the large supplies of flaxseed 
from Argentina, the price of flaxseed in 
Europe is now but 9 cents per bushel 
lower than at the start of that move- 
ment. 

Prices obtaining for spot delivery of 


linseed, also linseed oil, in European mar- 


kets are higher than for delivery a few 
months hence, signifying the absence oft 
accumulated stocks. 
Consumption of Linseed Oil 
The consumption of linseed oil in the 
United States during the calendar years 
1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, averaged 94,- 


100,000 gallons. 
gallons, the 


In 1926 it was 95,600,000 
equivalent of 38,240,000 


bushels of flaxseed. During the calendar 
year 1926, the importations of flaxseed 
and linseed oil into the United States, 


measured in gallons of oil, were 58,375,000 
gallons, and measured in bushels of flax- 


seed, 23,350,000 bushels. To this volume 
of importations there may be compared 
the total production of flaxseed in the 


United States 1926 crop, 19,459,000 bush- 
els, and from the latter figure (19,459,000 
bushels) there must be deducted the 
quantity of flaxseed required for sowing 
purposes this spring. 

Because of the large areas sown and 
the successful crops of flaxseed in Ar- 
gentina in 1925 and 1926, it has become a 
habit with some to characterize those sup- 
plies of flaxseed produced in Argentina as 
surplus, in the sense that they were in 
excess of the world’s means of consuming 
them, and that accumulations of large 
stocks would result. 

After fifteen months there is 
cumulation, but there is a 
creasing demand, especially 
pean consuming countries, and as _ the 
facts of supply conditions now disclose, 
there in all probability must occur a de- 
crease in consumption but not of large 
proportions between now and the end of 


no ac- 
steadily in- 
from Euro- 


1927 from that of corresponding period, 
1926. It therefore does not seem proper 
that anyone in describing the flaxseed 


outlook should henceforth state that there 
is a world’s surplus existing or in pros- 


pect. To do so seems to me is misleading 
to American flaxseed farmers, however 


unintentional. 


To Assure Good Seed 


Early last December we took the initia- 
tive in the direction of having as much as 
possible of good germinating quality flax- 
seed reserved for sowing the coming sea- 
son. Practically throughout the period 
of cutting, gathering and threshing the 
last flaxseed crop wet weather prevailed 
and the flaxseed marketed contained an 
amount of moisture averaging half again 
as much as normally. The greater the 
presence of moisture, the greater the ten- 
dency of flaxseed to become scabby. 

Moist flaxseed held on the farm, or else- 
where, during severe freezing weather is 
injured and, like immature or scabby seed, 
its germinating quality is materially low- 


ered. Such seed, if used for sowing, can 
only produce a thin-and poor stand of 
flax plant; hence a low yield per acre. 


In the knowledge of the moist condition 
of very much of the flaxseed when 
threshed and marketed or stored the past 


season, and apprehensive of that condi- 
tion adversely affecting the germinating 
properties of the seed, we brought the 
matter to the attention of the Federal 
agricultural department at Washington 
and the officials of the Northwestern 


States agricultural experiment stations. 

Commencing early in January last, that 
situation was brought to the attention of 
farmers from those official sources through 
notices published in farm journals and 
country newspapers in the flax-growing 
districts. Suggestion was made to farm- 
ers, merchants and country elevator com- 
panies to submit samples of flaxseed to 
the seed laboratories of the several States 
for testing and reporting the germinating 
value of the seed. This suggestion was 
treely accepted and many samples were 
tested. Not a few of the samples repre- 
sented flaxseed wholly unsuitable for sow- 
ing purposes, and were so reported. Un- 
questionably, many bushels of flaxseed 
were produced this year in fields that 
might otherwise have partly failed of pro- 
duction had seed of poor germinating 
properties been sown. 

The government estimate of July 1 on 
flaxseed acreage this year shows a reduc- 
tion of 5.4 percent from that of 1926. 
This year the State of Minnesota shows 
a reduction of 10 percent, and North Da- 
kota a reduction of 12 percent in acreage 
sown to flaxseed from that of last year. 
Most of the reduction in those States oc- 
curred in the Red River valley sections. 


The spring crop season opened favor- 
ably this year with good soil conditions 
and ample rains in late March and early 
April, immediately followed by compara- 
tively dry period during last half of April 
and first week of May. During that time 
wheat and other cereal grains were sown, 
but not much flaxseed. Then there fol- 
lowed a period of heavy and almost in- 
cessant rainfall during much of May and@ 
June, seriously interfering with field work, 
delaying further sowing of wheat and 
especially, flaxseed. The average date of 
sowing flaxseed this year was very late. 
The decrease in acreage in the Red River 
valley sections of Minnesota and North 
Dakota may be wholly ascribed to the 
heavy rainfall throughout May and June, 
delaying until it was too late for the plow- 
ing and sowing of considerable areas that 
were intended for flax. 
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After a series of experimentations on 
the State farms in Montana, extending 
over five years, in the production of flax- 
wheat mixtures, the officials of the Mon- 
tana agricultural college and experiment 
stations this spring entered into a plan 
of co-operation and control with forty-one 
different farmers. Each farmer was to 
sow a ten-acre field with flax-wheat mix- 
ture on irrigated land in various coun- 
ties. The arrangement with these co- 
operating farmers provided, among other 
things, for the return to the State or dis- 
posal under its direction of an equal quan- 
tity of flaxseed that was furnished for 
sowing the mixed crop. Our committee 
co-operated in this work to the extent of 
providing funds for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of seed for sowing last spring. 
These fields were not sown as early as 
desirable, owing to the wet spring season, 
and, due to recent unfavorable weather 
conditions, the threshing of these mixed 
crops has not been completed; hence the 
yields are not as yet ascertained. 

Weed growth is of the greatest menace 
to flaxseed production on old land, as 
old land has a tendency to be weedy and 
flax has not the tendency to fight or crowd 
out Russian thistles and other weeds. Re- 
cently a weed destroyer has been devel- 
oped and in a limited way manufactured 
for sale. It is a burner using kerosene 
which is converted into a gas and passes 
a flame over the grain, flax and weed 
stubble. The flame produced by this 
burner reaches so close to the ground that 
it destroys not only the weed seeds which 
lie on the surface of the ground, but de- 
stroys the weed seeds that have just 
started to germinate near the surface. 
The cost of this weed destruction varies 
according to conditions and averages 
about $1.50 per acre. The Montana State 
agricultural scientists and expert farm- 
ers are enthusiastic over the effectiveness 
of this weed burner and the prospective 
adoption of it by farmers generally. If 
found successful in general farming, this 
method of eradicating weeds and prevent- 
ing the growth will be of especial im- 
portance to production of flaxseed, since, 
generally speaking, the flaxseed plant is 
the poorest in combatting weed growth 
of any of our spring crops. 


Farmers Are Aided 


The problems of the flaxseed farmer 
and the difficulties met with in produc- 
tion of flaxseed that science and research 
may solve and remove, are receiving the 
continued study and assistance of the 
agricultural scientists and experts through- 
out the flaxseed territory. 

The financial support to that work pro- 
vided through our committee and the 
close co-operation and service in other re- 
spects make possible the progress and re- 
sults obtained in flax production devel- 
opment. Those engaged in industry di- 
rectly and indirectly consuming linseed oil 
recognize the fact that flaxseed develop- 
ment work must be carried on indefinitely, 
and the problem of the flax development 
committee is to secure contributions in 
the necessary amount essential to the oil 
consumer’s interests and absolutely re- 
quired to support the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. The committee 
expresses its appreciation to the loyal sub- 
scribers who regularly contribute to its 
Support and also to those new subscribers 
who for the first time this year supported 
the committee’s activities. “To insure fu- 
ture success of the work, it is imperative 
that this financial support be continued. 

_In concluding this report to the linseed 
oil consumers and linseed oil manufac- 
turers, our committee wishes to avail it- 
self of the opportunity to express its ap- 
preciation of the wholesome and intense 
interest taken _ in continued flax produc- 
tion by the officials and scientists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and those of the several agricultural col- 


leges, station and extension workers of 
our Northwestern flaxseed producing 
States. 

Mr. Nolan :—As I said before, that was 


a survey of the flaxseed outlook presented 
to our leaders of agriculture in the North- 


west and it has been reported that ex- 
tracts or news items based on this sur- 
vey probably appeared in as many as 
seven hundred country newspapers and 
more than once in most of them. 

I have evidence here of co-operation 


on the question of germinating flax and 
several letters, all expressing apprecia- 
tion of bringing to their attention the 
seriousnesss of the poor germinating flax. 

(Mr. Nolan exhibited several bulletins 
and reports that he had received). 

Mr. Nolan:—There are about 175.000 
acres of land in Montana under irriga- 
tion. The number of acres may be vastly 
increased, and if this flax and wheat mix- 
ture proves successful in practical farm- 
ing in irrigated lands as it has on ex- 
perimentation plots, they are looking for- 
ward to a very considerable increase in 
the production of flaxseed in that State. 
Since it has been on experimentation, it 
has been shown you can raise as much 
wheat with five or six bushels of flaxseed 
in addition per acre that would be your 
flax production or velvet so to speak to 
the farmer. 

Here is an outline of the State of Mon- 
tana. The shaded areas are lands of pos- 
sible irrigation. The very dark ones are 
those under irrigation and the red spots 
show where these forty-one co-operating 
armers have worked on this proposition 
this year. 

Here is a special report from Montana 


received at our annual meeting last 
year. Here are many pages from South 
Dakota. I am not going to burden you 


by referring to any of them. 
very technical in detail. 

I took occasion (I think it was when 
we held our last convention in Atlantic 
City, three years ago) to call attention 
to the fact that down in South America 
we had some pretty clever merchant dis- 
tributors of flaxseed, who usually held 
on to a reasonably large supply until 
they were reasonably assured of what the 


They are 


next crop down there was going to be. 
We have had three reports from Ar- 
gentina in the last six weeks. On the 


matter of the acreage this year and each 
succeeding report has shown they have 


put in a little more flaxseed than at first 
estimated. 

It has been variously 
last month, 
and the 


the 
rainfalls 


stated with 
especially since the 





condition of the crop indicated a produc- 
tion per acre of from eighty to ninety 
percent of last year’s production, but it 
has been my observation at long distance 
that Argentina has such soil and climatic 
conditions year in and year out, recupera- 
tion after early unfavorable conditions 
is very great and seems to me now pos- 
sible that we may raise as large a yield 
per acre as last year or anyway a pro- 
duction of flaxseed that is going to be 
large and ample. 


The way it appears now, we have as 
large if not the largest linseed oil con- 
suming year that we have had. 


All I see for the future is, we haven't 
much to worry whether we are going to 
have enough. We don’t have to dig down 
very deep into our pockets to pay for it. 
If we had a less favorable outlook, I 
would have taken the trouble to analyze 
the situation and remark further on it. 

President Figgis:—I don’t have to say 
ta you gentlemen, the compilation of the 
report in itself created a great deal of 
burden but it also indicates a vast amount 
of work to secure the basis on which to 
compile the report. 

What is your pleasure with it? 

Mr. Bennett:—May I ask Mr. Nolan 
if the crop on those forty-one farms has 
gone far enough to indicate whether that 
is going to live up to the average of the 
experiment. 

Mr. Nolan:—No. This is largely my 
own vision of the thing. I would say it 
is going to show as average results that 
would obtain if we hadn’t had such fa- 





C. T. Nolan 


Chairman on Flax Development 


weather. Irrigation on this new 
scheme hasn’t been put to a test. The 
whole State of Montana and the North- 
west has had an ample supply of natural 
rainfall and we don’t know and I don't 
know that anyone will be able to deter- 
mine when they get the returns of mixed 
crops whether it will represent the re- 
turns of mixed crops. It may be in- 
ferior because the irrigation hasn't been 
regular. It hasn’t of necessity been 
regular. It has been a bad year to put 
irrigation to a test because the weather 
has been so good. 

Mr. Daniels:—I don’t think we 
how much work Mr. Nolan has 
chairman of the committee. I 
this is the most constructive work 
this association is doing because 
we started on this work, the farmers of 
the Northwest had almost given up the 
raising of flaxseed. We had to give them 


vorable 





realize 
done as 
believe 
that 
when 


some encouragement to come on with the 
work. 

Mr. Nolan’s standing with the agricul- 
tural colleges out there is phenomenal. 
They have implicit faith in him. They 


don’t look on him as big business, as most 
of those western people do. They look on 
him as a friend and for that reason they 
co-operate with him and we have had the 


best crop of flaxseed ever raised in the 
Northwest. 

The farmers have had many discour- 
agements. Last year the crop was bad 
because of the weather conditions. The 
farmers have obtained good yields and 
the finest seed which has come out of 
the Northwest in ten years. 

I feel that Mr. Nolan deserves the 


thanks of everybody in this industry for 


the masterly way in which he has ¢car- 
ried on this work. It is a greab work 
and something you all ought to be 
proud of. 

Mr. Moore:—I would like to ask Mr. 
Nolan one question:—Nobody seems to 
understand what is meant by a mixed 
crop. Isn't it both wheat and flax grown 
together at the same time? 

Mr. Nolan:—Yes, sir. Some farmers 
will drill their wheat and cross-drill with 
flax. 

Mr. Moore:—How do they reap it? 

Mr. Nolan:—At the same time. They 
usually separate it on the farm with an 
old-fashioned fanning mill. If the pro- 
duction of mixed wheat and flax became 
large, it might’ be the farmer would not 


care to equip himself with the necessary 
machinery or mills or fans large enough 


and probably that would have to be es- 
tablished at the county station or ele- 
vator. 

That in other parts of the Northwest 
has been the drawback in producing 


mixed flax and wheat. The farmers want 
to market their flax the minute it comes 
through the threshing machine, and as a 
result they have been retarded by having 
to make the separation, probably at a 
time when they want to proceed with 
other farm work. 

There have been localities up there (I 
don’t say on irrigated land, because this 
is our first experimentation) where those 


drawbacks have caused the farmers to 
give it up. You have to have normal 
heavy rainfall in that vicinity or resort 


draught has broken that retarded to irrigation. 
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I didn’t touch on the fact that in Mon- 
tana, particularly wheat harvesting and 
threshing has been done by the recent 
invention. There again is a problem. 
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Montana is going into mechanical farm- 
jag. It is well started, and that machine 
has to work as well on flax as well as 
on wheat, or they will raise wheat and 
not flax. 


President Figgis:—I shall be glad to entertain a motion to dispose of this report. 
Mr. Calman:—I move acceptance and approval of the report, and although it 
may be improper for me, being a member of the flax development committee, to 
second the remarks of Mr. Daniels, I wish to say, although my name appears as 4 


member of the committee, I know 
anybody has. Whatever credit is due is 
Nolan has been doing. 


I have 


done no work on it, and I don’t think 
due entirely to the magnificent work Mr. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


President Figgis:—Had I thought a moment, 


I would have asked for a rising 


vote, and we will consider that as a rising vote. 


(President Figgis then mentioned the program for the afternoon and the 


inter- 


esting papers and pictures to be presented.) 
(The session was adjourned at 12:30 o’clock,) 


Second Business Session: Thursday Afternoon 


(The meeting was convened for its second business session at 


day, President Figgis presiding.) 


(The roll was called with the following result.) 


Cleveland ....-. coccseceseses evccee evccce - 1 
COIUMDUS .scecssesesereee oe eceves coooes 1 
Fort Worth .....-+«+- 0 
Buffalo wccccccesecsccsssecce 1 
PONSACOlA ..ccescscccccvess 0 
Central New 0 
Salt Lake 0 
Oakland .... 0 
Portland ...... 0 
Memphis 0 
Puget Sound 0 
NO@Draska ..ccccccccccccssecces 0 
Chattanooga 0 
New Orleans 0 
Utah ..csceee 0 
Cincinnati .... 3 
Baltimore ...... 2 
iNew England Sceceeceutose 3 
BOAFCO cocecccccccccsectecseeseces oe oo O 
DUTCH ccccccvccccccecccoese « © 
Golden Gate 1 
TOrontO .escoesceces 1 
TAMPA cscccccccscccccccccsecccsces 0 
Kansas City 0 
MAM cccccccccccscccccccccccesesesscsetive 0 





President Figgis :—We 
traffic committee. 


shail proceed 
















Mr. Leveille, the chairman, will present the report. 


(E. A. Leveille read the following report for the traffic committee. ) 


Report of Committee on Traffic 


Your traffic committee respectfully sub- 
mits its report for the year 1926-1927; 
this committee being a joint one, repre- 
senting both associations. 


The chairman of your committee was 
employed to act in that capacity  be- 
ginning December 1, 1926, since which 
time your committee has been actively 
and constantly engaged in dealing with 
an unprecedented volume and variety of 
topics of interest and importance to this 





E. A. Leveille 


Chairman on Traffic 


industry. With the recollection of the 
number and variety of topics considered 
fresh in mind, the numerous factors in- 
volved, and the volume of work performed 
in an effort to give each adequate atten- 
tion, the statement that we were actively 
and constantly engaged is perhaps too 
conservative. 

The following meetings were held in 
the period between March 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, on the dates and at the places 
named:—March 15, at Cleveland, Ohio; 
March 31, at New York, N. Y.; April 13, 
at New York, N. Y.; April 21, at Chicago, 
Iil.; April 27, at Atlanta, Ga.; May 16, at 
Milwaukee, Wis.; May 20, at New York, 
N. Y.; July 20, at Chicago, Ill.; September 
12 to 13, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Believing you will be interested in a 
review of some of the more prominent 
situations with which we have dealt, we 


submit: — 
Rates on Oils 


One of the topics of major importance 
was introduced with the filing of tariffs 
on behalf of Eastern railroads, increasing 
by about 35 percent the rates on china- 
wood, linseed, perilla, soya bean, fish, 
and other oils, from the Atlantic Seaboard 
to the interior. Illustrative of this situa- 
tion, we submit a statement of the pres- 
ent and proposed rates to a few centrally 
located points:— 


New York to— Proposed. 
CHEGBEO .ciscccceevcces 5lc 
Cincinnati ...... ee 44c. 
Cleveland ..ccoccccccess 36c. 
LOUISViINE ..-cceeceeeeee 5le. 
St. Lowls..ccccccsecccece 5942 





As these oils move freely in tankcars 
weighing 60,000 or more pounds each, it 
is at once apparent that on a shipment to 
Cincinnati, for example, the transporta- 
tion charges would be increased $66 or 
more per car; with corresponding in- 
creases at other points. 


2:10 p. nu Thurs- 

PitteburAh ..ccccccccccvccccccccstessesccese 1 
Ban DiefZO ....sccccccccrcsseee Cover seesece 0 
BEODES  ccccccscvctdcccccvccettecsesveersvaese 0 
Birmingham .ccccccsccccccscscccsssssccsecs 0 
Charlotte .... 0 
COMOTRAGO ccccccccccccvcccctescesecessessecse 0 
EKMOXVILE .ccccccccccccevsecvccsccsessssssse 0 
Toledo ....++.s 1 
Milwaukee 2 
Atlanta 0 
Savannah .......«- oe eeersse 0 
Washington, 0 
New York .. 5 
St. LOwWis .ccccscccces 3 
Rochester ..ccsscccccssccee 9 
Minneapolis 0 
Philadelphia 9 
Louisville ...ceeeeees 2 
DAUIRS cccccccctccccsesecoceses 0 
Richmond 1 
Chicago ....-+- 3 
Detroit .....+.. 0 
Los Angeles 0 
Houston .... 0 
Indianapolis 0 
Terra Haute 0 
to the consideration of the report of the 
Your committee has had some experi- 


ence with these oil rates, as a result of 
an effort that was made in 1925 to cancel 
the commodity rates and restore them to 
the class rate basis—a proceeding known 
docket 


as investigation and suspension 
No. 2125, decided June 23, 1925—and was 


satisfied that the proposed rates were 


unreasonable. 

We prepared a petition for investiga- 
tion and suspension, which was filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
questing that the rates be not permitted 
to become effective until after their rea- 
sonableness and lawfulness had been es- 
tablished, and citing numerous reasons 
why we believed the rates to be unrea- 
sonable and unlawful. As a result of this 
petition, and others filed by other inter- 
ested shippers, the effective date of the 
new tariff was postponed until April 28, 
and was later postponed until January. 


Hearings in New York 


This proceeding is known as investiga- 
tion and suspension docket No. 2820, and 
hearings conducted by Examiners Money 
and Esch for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were begun in the City of 
New York on May 23. Your committee 
Was represented by the chairman and 
Elmer R. Spangenberg, and we _ intro- 
duced testimony and exhibits analyzing, 
comparing and contrasting the proposed 
rates with other rates in which these 
carriers concur, with rates applied by 
other carriers in other sections, and with 
scales prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself, all tending to 
prove that the proposed rates are unrea- 
sonable, and that the present rates are 
reasonable maxima for this traffic. We 
were able to locate and cite a dozen de- 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission in support of our position. The 
rates on these oils have been made part 
of the general investigation being con- 


ducted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, docket No. 17000, and it will be 
many months before a decision is reached. 


Increased Rating on Paint 


The significance of classification ratings 
is apparent when it is remembered that 
railroad rates are graded and are sub- 
ject to the classification. The class rates 


between Chicago and New York, for ex- 

ample, are as follows:— 

ClasaseS cccce ° 1 2 3 a 5 6 

Rates .ccsceoe - 1.42 1.24% 9444 66 We 47% 
An article that 1s rated fourth class is 


charged at the rate of 66 cents per 100 
pounds between these two pints, and the 
rates between other point correspond 
more or less. And if the clas-ification rat- 
ing be changed from fourth to third, the 
rate increases from 66 cents |o 94% cents 
~—which is exactly what was proposed on 
the April docket of the classircation com- 
mittee, i.e., to increase the classification 
rating on paint in bulk, in barrels or 
drums, from fourth class 66 cents, to third 
class 941%4 cents, a difference of 28% cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Classification ratings, it should be 
noted, are made with regard to trans- 
portation characteristics; some of these 
are relative density, value, competition, 
fragility and relationship. And it was 
the view of your committee that to re- 
move this paint from the fourth class 
group, to the third class group, would in- 
volve a disregard of the recognized prin- 
ciple of fixing classification ratings that 
we believed needed only to be pointed out 
to be immediately recognized. A care- 
fully reasoned brief was prepared and 
submitted to the classification committee, 
in which we reviewed the history of the 
classification ratings on paints, the rela- 
tionship to pigments, that have always 
been and should be observed, the great 
relative density and other considerations 
that it was believed would induce a clas- 
sification committee to reject the pro- 
posal. We submitted for example, an eXx- 
hibit of numerous objects of transporta- 








































November 4, 1927 OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


ALCOHOL 


, PURE AND DENATURED AND DENATURED san aS 





Our sales representatives can be called upon 
at all times with assurance to take care of 
your ALCOHOL requirements with 
promptness and complete satisfaction. Back 
of them stands a mighty organization of 
known dependability and integrity. 


*Buffalo, N.Y. H. A. BLOESER CO. 
410 Lafayette Building 
*Chicago, IIl. FRED A. JENSEN 
130 N. Wells Street 
*Cincinnati, Ohio C. L. ZIMMERMAN 
720 Provident Bank Building 
*Cleveland, Ohio HENRY L. GRUND CO. 
416 Bulkley Building 
*Connecticut McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. E. K. MASKELL 
305 Donovan Building 
. *Milwaukee, Wis. K. D. PIERSON 
86 Michigan Street 
*New England PHILIP A. HOUGHTON, INC. 
16 Norwich Street, Worcester, Mass. 
*Philadelphia, Pa. BAKER & GAFFNEY 
1052 Drexel Building 
*Pittsburgh, Pa. HOMER D. BUTTS 
Westinghouse Building 


Richmond, Va. PHIPPS & BIRD, INC. 
207 East Main Street 


*Rochester, N.Y. L. C. WATKINS 
King and Maple Streets 
Weiting Block 





Syracuse, N.Y. WATKINS-THOMAS CO. 
*Toledo, Ohio FRANK H. LUTZ CO. 
230 Richardson Building 


*Indi licates warehouse stock at this point. 


LOWRY & CO. Inc. 


(ALCOHOL DIVISION) 

90 Wall Street NEW YORK CITY 
Distillery: 

Pennsylvania Sugar Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 














tion of lesser weight and greater 
indicating that they were not as favor- 
able transportation objects as paints that 
were rated fourth class. And we had 
another exhibit of fluids of lesser weight, 
density, and equal or greater value, with 


which paint would be grouped, if the 
rating were changed—all indicating that 
the present rating is the reasonabie and 
proper rating, and that the proposed 


unreasonable. 


Paint in Cans Boxed 


Paint in boxed cans now rated fourth 
class in the Southern and Western classi- 
fications was proposed to be reclassified 
at third class, with much the same re- 
sult, and to which we offered objections, 


rating would be 


supported by reasoning similar to that 
used in connection with the bulk paint. 
, ‘ 
Varnishes and Lacquers 
In connection with this general re- 


grouping o1 reclassification of paints, 
varnishe s and lacquers were to be grouped 
with paints, and this would have reduced 


the rating on varnishes in cans, boxed, 
from second class to third, and in car- 
loads from fourth class to fifth. 


While your committee has felt for some 
time that the carload ratings on varnishes 
are too high, and would welcome the 
Srouping of paints and varnishes, it was 
Our view that this should be achieved, 
if possible,” by reductions in the ratings 
on varnishes that would rest upon sound 
Glassification principles, rather than ac- 
qulesce in a grouping that would involve 


@ very substantial sacrifice, and which 
Was indefensible. We offered many in- 
teresting, and we _ thought, convincing 


reasons, for our position. 


Increase Minimum on Lamp Black 


Another subject on the April docket was 
the proposal to increase the minimum 
Weight on lamp black from 20,000 to 24,000 
bounds for a 36 foot car, with graduated 


minimum for cars of greater length. Your 
committee appeared before the railroad 
Classification committee and pointed out 


that it was impossible to attain a weight 
of 24,000 pounds in a 36 foot car, and 
that the present minimum weight of 20,- 
000 pounds was practically the maximum 
Weight capable of being loaded into a car 
of that size. 
alt appeared that a request for a reduc- 
tion in the less carload rating had been 
received by the committee, supported by 
data indicating that 28,000 pounds could 
easily be loaded. 

ore view s the discussion, it is our ex- 
bectation that the subject wi ve dr > 
from the docket, , ee oe eee 


Ratings on Nitrocellulose 


The present rating on nitrocellulose in 
léss than carloads is 150 percent of first 
class, and in carloads second class, sub- 
ject to a minimum Weight of 30,000 
pounds. 

At the July meeting of. the railroad 
Classification committee we advocated a 
proposal to reduce the less than carload 
fating to second class and the carload 
rating to fourth class, pointing out the 
Gomposition of nitrocellulose and_ the 
ratings applied to the different articles 
af which it is composed, indicating that 
in fixing the present ratings due weight 
had not been given to constituent ele- 
Ments. 

In addition to these considerations the 
Weight per cubic foot and the value per 
pound were submitted, and in our judg- 
ment these factors in themselves indi- 
cated that this commodity should prop- 


erly be rated no higher than second and 
fourth class in less than carloads and car- 
loads respectively. 

The difference between 1% times first 
Glass, the present rating, and second class, 
the requested rating for than car- 
loads is the difference between $2.13 and 
$1.24, or 89 cents per 100 pounds, using 
the New York-Chicago scale as _illus- 
trative, and for the carload movement 
the difference between the present second 





less 


Glass rating and the fourth class rating 
requested is 58 cents per 100 pounds, or 
$185 per car. 
Barrels and Drums Defined 

Another suggestion submitted on the 
formal docket of the classification com- 
mittee was a revision of rule 40, section 
5, fixing the definitions for metal pack- 
ages. The definition suggested was so 
framed that the 5-gallon steel container 
with bail. that our trade uses in quanti- 


ties for the transportation of both paints 
and varnishes, would be classified as a 
pail, whereas under the current rule thie 
container is defined as a drum. 

It would be a matter of indifference to 
us by what name this package is desig- 
nated but for the fact that in Eastern 
territory paint in drums is rated fourth 
class (66 cents) and in pails third class 
(9414 cents), so that on every shipment 
of paint in this package the transporta- 
tion charges would be increased 28% 
cents per 100 pounds. As to varnishes, 
the increase would be from 94% cents to 
$1.42. The situation in the South is simi- 
lar; from New York to Atlanta, for ex- 
ample, on varnish in drums, the rate is 
$1.42%, third class; in pails it is $1.89, 
first class. 

Your traffic committee could not acqui- 
esce in this proposal and undertook to 
demonstrate to the classification commit- 
tee that as applied to our trade it was 
intrinsically unreasonable. We understood 
from the discussion of this subject with 


the classification committee that they 
would endeavor to reframe the rule so 
as to continue the existing ratings and 
rates. The subject, however, is one of 
some difficulty, and we will continue to 
accord it all necessary attention. 


Minimum Container Capacity 


A further requirement of the revision 
of the container definition was that con- 
tainers of capacity less than 2% gallons 
will not be accepted as outside freight 
shipping containers This means that 
kegs, kits and pails of less than 2%-gal- 
lons capacity not being acceptable as out- 
side shipping containers, would, if this 
suggestion be adopted, have to be boxed. 
There are thousands of these small pack- 
ages used in the trade for the movement 
of paint and lead, and it seemed to your 


value,committee 





I that to require 
imposed a burden on the trade 1or which 


there was no apparent warrant, and our 
only alternative was to discontinue the 
use of this package. We explained our 


difficulties to the committee, pointing out 
that these packages did not need added 
protection, and that so far as handling 
was concerned, they were as favorable as 
some and much more favorable than 
many other small objects that are offered 


and accepted for transportation, and as 
to which no change whatever is sug- 
gested. 

This feature of the package rule was 


taken under consideration with others and 
will receive the careful consideration of 
the classification committee. 


Increased Rates Deferred 


In addition to the classification matters 
just mentioned the Western Trunk Lines 
and Central Freight Association Lines 
published a docket contemplating the can- 
cellation of many commodity rates on 
paints and varnishes, and increasing the 
rates on pigments in Central Western ter- 
ritory north of the Ohio River, between 
the Missouri River and the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh line. 

All commodity rates on paints, paint 
materials and putty, varnishes, glue, tur- 
pentine, paint and varnish driers were 
proposed to be cancelled. The cancella- 
tion of these commodity rates would leave 
only the classification basis available, and 
this means higher rates in all instances. 

The commodity rates on red and white 
lead, lithopone, sublimed lead, zinc lead, 
zine oxide, litharge and titanox were pro- 
posed to be revised and increased to the 
general basis of the sixth class, or class 
C, where no sixth class rate is provided, 
as in Illinois Freight Committee territory. 

The rate-on lead, etc., from Joplin, Mo., 
district to Chicago and Illinois territory, 
including Milwaukee and related points, 
to be advanced 7% cents per 100 pounds, 
or $1.50 per ton. 

The rates on ground iron ore, ocher, 
mortar color, barytes, whiting and dry 
earth paints to be revised to 85 percent 
of Class C, or 85 percent of sixth class, 
to be observed as a minimum basis within 
Central Freight Association territory, and 
from Central Freight Association territory 
to Illinois and Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory, where through rates are in effect. 

A further proviso stipulated that when 
these articles are shipped in mixed car- 
loads of paint and paint materials, classi- 
fication basis is to be observed. 


Illustrative of the advances contem- 
plated, the rates on ground iron ore, 
ocher, motor colors, barytes, whiting, 


and dry earth paint, upon which the pres- 


ent rate from St. Louis to Chicago is 13 
cents, would be increased to 18% cents 
(85 percent of Class C), an_increase of 





of 50,000 


$27.50 minimum carload 
pounds 

On zinc oxide, white 
white, the present 17% cents commodity 
rate (St. Louis-Chicago) will become 22 
cents, which is the class C rate. 

On red lead, lithopone, titanox and sub- 
limed lead, on which the St. Lous-Chicago 
rate is 14% cents, the class C basis pro- 
posed, would increase this to 22 cents— 
an increase of 7% cents per 100 pounds, 
or $1.50 per ton. 

On mixed paints from Chicago to St. 
Louis, the 22% cents rate to be increased 
to 27% cents. 

On mixed car loads of paints and var- 
nishes, Chicago to Rockford, Janesville, 
Freeport, Madison, Watertown, Evans- 
ville, Dixon, Sterling and Milwaukee, the 
present rate of 15% cents to be cancelled, 
and the classification basis ranging from 
18 cents to Milwaukee, to 21 cents to 
Madison, Watertown, etc., substituted. 

In addition to the increase in rate, the 
minimum weight is increased from 30,000 
to 36,000 pounds. 

On varnishes in mixed carloads, the 
less carload rate of second class in cans 
boxed, and third class in bulk will apply, 
practically doubling the rate on the var- 
nish content of these cars. 

On varnishes in straight 
rate is increased from 15% 
cents to Milwaukee, 15% cents to 27 
cents to Janesville and Dixon, and 15% 
cents to 281% cents to Evansville, and 
30 cents to Madison and Watertown— 
almost double. 

From Chicago to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis and related points, the present rate 
cents. To cancel this and substi- 

classification basis of fifth class 
in a rate of 34% cents, an 

cents per 100 pounds, or 


per 





lead and marbon 








carloads, the 
cents to 26 


is 29% 
tute the 
would result 
increase of 5 
$1 per ton. 

The foregoing is but indicative of the 
general adjustment over a wide territory, 
increasing the rates on both raw ma- 
terials and finished products. 

Your traffic committee appeared before 
the executive committee of the Western 
Trunk Line in an endeavor to dissuade 
the executive committee from approving 
this program, pointing out the post war 
development and present condition of the 


industry and the unfortunate’ conse- 
quences that would be likely to result. 
Affirmative action was deferred indefi- 


nitely, but we will doubtless have to deal 
with this situation again. 
Mississippi Valley 


A suggestion to revise the commodity 
rate description in the Mississippi Valley 


and broaden it somewhat was accom- 
panied by rates which would have in- 
creased the carload rates in the valley 


on our products from 51 cents to 94 cents, 
Chicago-New Orleans, with corresponding 


increases to Memphis and intermediate 
points, and also from all Ohio River 
points, like St. Louis, Louisville, Cincin- 


nati, etc. 

Upon calling the attention of traffic ex- 
ecutives of prominent Mississippi Valley 
lines to the effect of this proposal, it was 
explained that the increase in rates was 
inadvertent, and that the proposal would 
be reframed in such a way as to avoid 
that result. 

Your committee regarded the matter 
as of sufficient importance to go to At- 
lanta and discuss the situation personally 
with the standing rate committee of the 
Southern Freight Association. We called 
attention to the fact that the commodity 
description in the Mississippi Valley 
tariffs had not been revised in fifteen or 
twenty years, and that it no longer re- 





boxing them flected the needs of the trade. 
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ted We were 

invited to formulate a description that 
would be satisfactory to the industry, 
and we have done so, and submitted it 
to every member on our traffic commit- 
tee, and some other interested shippers, 
incorporating the suggestions received, 
and have submitted this revised descrip- 
tion to the Southern Freight Association 
for their consideration, offering to sup- 
plement our explanation with all addi- 
tional facts the committee might desire. 
They have taken the matter under ad- 
visement and no definite action of which 
we are advised has been taken up to the 


time of writing this report. 


Southern Class Rates and Ratings 


Reference has 
reports to the 


been made in 

traffic committee 
Southern class rate investigation 
taken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with a view to adopting a class 
rate structure within the South and inter- 


previous 
of the 
under- 


territorially between the North and East 
and South. The first report was issued 
July 7, 1925, 100 LcC.C. 513, and has 
since been modified in decisions rendered 
April 13, 1926, July 19, 1926, and July 
19, 1927. As a result of these proceed- 
ings, carriers are now working on a re- 
vision of their class rates, which it is 
understood will become effective on or 


about January 1, 1928. 

The Southern Classification Committee 
announced August 22 a docket of changes 
in classification ratings on 1875 different 
descriptions of traffic, as to which changes 
in ratings were proposed, which, except 
as modified after the conclusion of hear- 
ings, it contemplated making effective 
contemporaneously with the effective date 
of tariffs publishing the revised class rates 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in docket 13494. So far as 
our industry is concerned, the proposals 
are mostly increases. 

Roofing cement, for example, which has 
always taken sixth class in Southern teri- 
ritory, is proposed to be increased to 
fourth class. 

Numerous changes are 
connection with the ratings 
insecticides and fungicides, 
spect to the paint items it is proposed 
to increase the ratings on aluminum, 
bronze and gold paint in iron or steel 
pails, from second to first, and in cans, 
boxed, from third to first, both in less 
than carload quantities. 

Asphaltum and coaltar paints in metal 
“ans completely jacketed will be increased 
from third class to first, and in pails or 
cans in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in 
kits or pails, it is proposed to increase 
the ratings from fourth class to third, 

Ground iron ore in barrels, which nas 
always been rated sixth class lLc.l. is to 
be raised to fourth class. 


suggested in 
assigned to 
and in re- 


3 Dry ocher in most packages is to be 
increased from fifth to third. In bulk, in 
barrels, the increase is from fifth’ to 
fourth. 

Dry paints now rated fourth class in 


pails or cans, boxed, or in paper packages 
in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in boxes, 
kits or pails, now rated fourth class, will 
be increased to third. 


Liquid or paste paints in metal cans 
completely jacketed, now third, will be 
first, and in pails or cans, in barrels or 


boxes, or bulk in kits or pails, now rated 
fourth class, will be advanced to third. 


Dry lead is to be raised from fourth 
to third, and paste lead in cans, boxed, 
is slated for a similar increase, in addi- 


tion to which it is to be rated first class, 
instead of third, when shipped in metal 
cans completely jacketed. 
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Similar- changes are proposed in con- 
nection with furniture and wood stains, 
wood fillers and zine oxide, both dry and 


in oil. 

At the time this is written your traffic 
committee is) planning to appear before 
the Southern Classification Committee in 
opposition to these increases, and to ex- 
plain the position of the industry in re- 
spect to these matters. The present prv- 
posals of the Southern Classification 


Committee cover a much wider range of 
objects than that with which we had to 
deal last spring, and there is this added 
difference that whereas the spring docket 
contemplated an increase in the ratings 
on paints in both cans, boxed, and in bar- 
rels, the present proposals are confined 
to the boxed cans, which they are evi- 
dently planning to increase from fourth 
class to third, but the bulk, in barrels or 
drums, is to be permitted to remain at 
fourth class. 


Ratings on Lacquer 


The matter of the classification ratings 
on lacquers second class in less than car- 
loads when in boxed cans, and fourth 
class in carloads, is one to which your 
committee has devoted considerable at- 
tention in an endeavor to secure for the 
pigmented or opaque lacquer, at least, the 
same ratings that are accorded to paints. 
Negotiations were conducted with the 
classification committee over a period of 
many months, without success, and your 
committee thought that this was a matter 
of sufficient importance to secure a ruling 
from the highest tribunal, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In the meantime, 
the Glidden Company filed a complaint in 
its own behalf, and the association inter- 
vened in the Glidden case and also filed 
an independent complaint in the interest 
of all its members. 

This case came on for trial on Septem- 
ber 13, and the entire preceding day was 
devoted by your committee in going over 
the testimony and exhibits which it was 
planned to introduce, and getting the en- 
tire case in shape for presentation in a 
systematic and logical way. The trial 
took place on September 13, as scheduled, 





but it will be several months before a 
decision is reached. It is the belief of 
your committee that we presented a 


strong case, and have reasonable ground 
for expecting a successful issue. 


The Bulletin 


Your traffic committee has contributed 
to each issue of the bulletin articles on 
current developments in rates and classi- 
fication matters of interest to the indus- 
try, and in addition has had articles of 
interest to your traffic department, deal- 
ing with transportation subjects, such as 
the proper marking and labeling of ship- 
ments of inflammables and paints and 
varnishes, and the proper description of 
shipments on bills of lading in the terms 
used in the classification, and the advan- 
tage of using these terms, etc. Many fa- 
vorable comments and the correspondence 
which these articles have inspired are 
convincing evidence of their helpfulness. 
They will become increasingly helpful as 
the ‘practice of passing each issue of the 
bulletin to the traffic department for pe- 
rusal is more generally adopted. 

Mr. Leveille:—In concluding my report 
I want to acknowledge gratefully the en- 


couragement and interest that has been 
manifested by both your president and 
the general manager. It has been very 


helpful to your committee in carrying on 
this work, the net result of which at —_= 
of the 


Putty in bladders. in barrels or boxes, time is that, notwithstanding all | 
or in cans or pails in barrels or boxes, proposals considered and dealt with, the 
now rated fourth class, will be rated ratings and the rates on paints and paint 
third class, materials and oils remain unchanged. 
President Figgis:—I had the opportunity of sitting in with this committee on one 


or two occasions, and I know the work they have done. 
referred 


What is your pleasure? This was 


You have heard the report. 


to the convention with the approval of 


the board of directors, I believe, yesterday. 


(A motion was made that the report be 


accepted, which was seconded. ) 


Mr. Calman :—TI think there should be added a special vote of thanks to this com- 
mittee for the wonderful work it has performed. Between March and July, the 
committee must have spent most of its time in traveling through the United States, 
because I think they have held eight or nine meetings in different cities from St. 
Louis, I believe, down to the eastern section of the United States, and that is a 
work of devotion and a devotion of time and energy that has not been asked of 
any other committee of this association. I think they are entitled to special con- 
sideration. 

President Figgis:—And I might state there were as many as thirty-one at one 


of those meetings which required a good deal of travel on the part of a great many 


of the members. 


(The motion to accept the report was adopted, and the committee was given a vote 


thanks. ) 
President 


of 


Figgis:—We will take the 


next 


order of business which appears on 


the regular program, the final presentation of the report of the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws, to be presented by Mr. Cheesman as chairman. 


(Mr. Cheesman again read the report 


which 


was as follows.) 


Report of Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


Your committee takes pleasure in sub- 
mitting the briefest report that has ever 


been presented by this committee to the 


association. In fact, we had hoped that 
it would not be necessary to present any 
report at all, but it was necessary to 
give the executive committee and the 


treasurer the legal authority to open bank 
accounts and to buy and sell securities 
and the property of the association when 
it became necessary to do so. These are 
practically the only points covered in the 
following report. 

We have had in mind for several years 


and have mentioned to the association, 
that when we thought the time was ripe 
for it, we would recommend that the as- 


sociation change its system of appoint- 
ing delegates entitled to vote at its meet- 
ings to an open meeting where all of its 
membership present can cast a vote. This 
is the policy with most associations and 
your committee believes that it makes 
the business sessions of the convention 
more interesting and draws a larger num- 
ber of its membership when they know 
that they have a right to vote on any 
subject that is brought up. 

The committee hopes that we will have 
a discussion at this meeting upon this 
question, so as to perhaps secure a straw 


vote upon it so that the incoming com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws can 
have some guide to go by with regard 


to this very important question. 


Constitution 


Old 
Article IV 


Duties of Officers 


Duties of the Treasurer:—It shall 


Section 3. 


be the duty of the treasurer to provide for 
the receipt of all moneys due the association, 
and to disburse the same by voucher after 


the signed approval of the indebtedness by the 
general manager, or his authorized repre- 
sentatives. 

He shall provide for accurate account of all 
receipts and disbursements and shall submit 
a financial statement and operating § state- 
ment covering the period from the last financial 
statement to the last day of September. This 
report to be audited and certified by a certified 
public accountant and submitted to the board 
of directors at its annual meeting and by them 


presented to the annual convention. He shall 
also submit to the general manager, _ thirty 
(30) days ‘before the annual convention, a 


complete list of the clubs holding membership 
in the association with the number of their 
members and a list of the individual members, 
in good standing on his books, which list shall 
be the basis of representation at the annual 
convention. He shall also furnish a complete 
list of all delinquents. He shall also furnish 
to the executive committee within sixty (60) 
days after the annual convention a detailed 
budget of the estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year. 

It shall be the duty of 
render bills to local clubs 
elected to clubs, and also 
vidual members, as soon 
the general manager of 
corde nce with Article II, 
the by-laws. 

Section 4 





the treasurer to 
for new members 
bills for new indi- 
as he is notified by 
such election in ac- 
Sections 2 and 3 of 


Duties of the Executive “ om- 
































































































































OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


GILLESPIE'S 


CHINA WOOD OIL 





FOR 


PURITY and QUALITY 


LARGEST IMPORTERS AND SHIPPERS 


WOOD OIL 


AND 


VARNISH GUMS 


IS 
STANDARD 
We Operate Our Own Branch Houses in Primary Markets 
HANKOW, CHINA 

KINSHASA, BELGIAN CONGO 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Our Facilities Guarantee Best Quality and Service 





L. CG. GILLESPIE & SONS 


6 and 8 FLETCHER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








At the Convention — J. T. GILLESPIE -- F. W. BURNSIDE 
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Roégers-Pyatt Shellac Co. 


81 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CALCUTTA LONDON PARIS 


and Distributors 


of 


ORANGE SHELLAC 
BLEACHED SHELLAC 
SHELLAC VARNISHES 


At the Convention---J. T. Gillespie, Pres. 


Largest Importers — Manufacturers 
James W. Byrnes, Sec’y 


Importers of All Grades Indian Mica 


Paul Dean, Boston 
L. R. Van Allen, Chicago 
Louis Rupprecht, Cleveland 


CHICAGO OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
350 N. Clark Street 261 Franklin Street 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
22 Battery Street 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE PORTLAND OFFICE 
2324 London Street 409 Gerlinger Building 
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Cook, SWAN & YOUNG CORPORATION 


Successors to 


COOK & SWAN CO. and FRANK L. YOUNG CO. 
66 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘““Cookswan” N. Y. Telephone: Bowling Green 4515 





Importers — Manufacturers — Refiners 


FISH, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE OILS 
and OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR 


PAINT, VARNISH, LINOLEUM, OIL CLOTH, TANNING 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MENHADEN QM CHINA WOOD 


WHALE I SOYA BEAN 
SPERM LL PERILLA 
COD S RAPESEED 


NEATSFOOT - LARD - SPERMACETI - DEGRAS 


LUBRICATING GREASES 
Specialists on the Various BLOWN OILS 


Our facilities are unsurpassed for prompt delivery of your needs 
in any quantity. Shipments made in 


TANK BOAT --- TANK CARS --- DRUMS --- BARRELS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON NEW BEDFORD CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PHONE OR WIRE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 











mittee:—The 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


executive committee shall re- statement to the las ay of S 

ave. for consideration and action at their report to be audited ‘ond cortined ko benetanen 
meetings, called as provided in Article VII, public accountant and submitted to the board 
Sections 4 and 5 of the Constitution, all re- of directors at its annual meeting and by them 
ports, resolutions and communications pre- presented to the annual convention He shall 
sented by the officers, board of directors, also submit to the general manager, thirty 
chairmen of committees and members, which (30) days before the annual convention "a com- 
in the judgment of the executive committee plete list of the clubs holding membership in 
require immediate action, the benefits and the association with the number of their mem- 
effectiveness of which, if held over for the bers and a list of the individual members, in 
action of the convention, would be seriously good standing on his books which list shall 
impaired or entirely destroyed; except changes be the basis of representation at the. é nn val 
in the constitution and by-laws as provided convention. He shall also. furnish a complete 
for in Article VIII of the constitution and list of all delinquents. He shall also furnish 
— XIV of the by-laws. to the executive committee within sixty (60) 

They also shall consider and take action days after the annual convention a detailed 
upon the expenditure of any funds for current budget of the estimated receipts and expen- 


needs not provided for in the constitution and 
by-laws, or by authorization of the association. 


ditures for the fiscal year. 


It shall be the duty of the treasurer to render 


However, _all expenditures of unusual char- bills to local clubs for new members elected 
acter, which are not provided for in the con- to the clubs and also bills for new individual 
stitution, or the by-laws, or by authorization members, as soon as he is notified by the 
of the association, shall, after approval by general manager of such election in accord- 
the executive committee, be submitted by the ance with Article II, Sections 2 ; 1 3 of the 
president through the general manager to the by-laws ; mae 7 a eiee es 

board of directors for their approval; provided ‘Section 4. Duties of the Bxecutive Com- 
that the total expenses (including all disburse- mittee:—The exec utive committee shall receive 
ments of the association) do not during one for consideration and action at their meetings 
year exceed the total revenue of the associa- called as provided in Article VII Sections 4 
tion for said year. The expenses of the gen- and 5 of the Constitution, all reports, resolu- 


eral manager’s office shall take precedence over 


all other expenses of the association. 
Bond:—The association shall provide 
nity bonds for the treasurer and 


The executive committee 
amount of the bonds; 
be paid by the association. 


shall designate 


New 

Article III 
Officers and Their Election 
Section 5. Secretary:—The 
mittee shall elect é 
to exceed one 
appointed. The 
their discretion 

secretary. 
Present Sections 
come Sections 6, 

without change. 


executive 





year, or until his successor 
executive committee may 
elect the general manager 
So @. & 9 to 


5, and 


Article IV 
Duties of Officers 
Section 
be the duty 


3. 
of the treasurer, subject to 
approval of the executive committee, to 
such bank accounts as may be necessary; 
provide for the receipt of all moneys due the 
association, and to disburse the same 
voucher after the signed approval of the 
debtedness by the general manager, or 
authorized representatives. 

Under the authorization of 
committee the treasurer shall 
to invest the funds of the association; to sell 
securities or property owned by the associa- 
tion, and to execute any necessary documents 
in connection therewith. 

He shall provide for accurate account of all 


open 


in- 
his 


the executive 
be empowered 


receipts and disbursements and shall submit 
a financial statement and operating statement 
covering the period from the last financial 


Mr. Cheesman 
(The motion was seconded 
Mr. Cheesman: 


and 


indem- 
such em- 
ployees as the executive committee may direct. 
the 
this bonding expense to 


com- 
a secretary for a period not 
is 
in 
as 


. ° be- 
7, 8, 9 and 10 respectively 


Duties of the Treasurer:—It shall 
the 


to 


by 


tions and communications presented by the 
officers, board of directors, chairmen of com- 
mittees and members, which in the judgment 
of the executive committee require immediate 
action, the benefits and effectiveness of which, 
if held over for the action of the convention, 
would be seriously impaired or entirely de- 
stroyed; except changes in the Constitution 
and By-Laws as provided for in Article VIII 


of the Constitution and Article XIV of the 
3y-Laws. 
They also shall consider and take action 


upon the expenditure of any funds for current 
needs not provided for in the Constitution and 
By-Laws, or by authorization of the associa- 
tion. They shall have power to authorize the 
treasurer to open bank accounts; to buy and to 
sell securities and property of the association 
as provided for in Article IV, Section 3, of the 
Constitution. However, all expenditures of 
unusual character, which are not provided for 
in the constitution or the by-laws, or by 
authorization of the association, shall, after 
approval by the executive committee, be sub- 
mitted by the president through the general 
manager to the board of directors for their 
approval; provided that the total expenses 
(including all disbursements of the associa- 
tion) do not during one year exceed the total 
revenue of the association for said year. The 
expenses of the general manager’s office shall 
take precedence over all other expenses of the 
association. 

In accordance with Article III, Section 6, 
they shall elect a secretary of the association, 
and as provided for in Article III, section 9%, 
they shall engage the services of a general 
manager. 

Bond:—The association shall provide indem- 
nity bonds for the treasurer and such em- 
ployees as the executive committee may direct. 
The executive committee shall designate 
amount of the bonds; this bonding expense 
to be paid by the association. 


:—I move the adoption of section 5 of article III. 
carried. 
—lI move the adoption of section 3 of article IV, as changed. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


) 


Mr. Cheesman:—I now move, Mr. President, the adoption of the entire revised 


report as read. 


to me that it did practically remove all 
the privileges and all the authority of the 
elected delegate on behalf of a purely 
democratic vote. That may be the very 
best thing for the organization. It also 
seems to me something to be submitted 
to the various members, the individual 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
Voting Privileges 
Mr. Cheesman:—I would like to take 
up the question which we asked the as- 
sociation to vote on informally, that is, 
with regard to changing the system of 
appointing delegates entitled to vote at 


its meeting to an open meeting where all 
of its membership present can cast a vote. 


Under the present rule, section 5, arti- 
cle III: “At all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation a properly approved motion or 
resolution except amendments to the Con- 
stitution and by-Laws may be adopted by 
a majority vote of the members of the 
Association present.” 

That means everyone in the room who 
is a member in good standing of the 
association can vote on any question sub- 
mitted except on the amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws, but a qualified 
delegate may demand a vote by rolicall 
of delegates, said vote may be taken at 
once or during the next regular business 
session and only the delegates or their al- 
ternates as provided in section 1 and 2 
of this article. 

I might say never in my recollection 
which goes back twenty odd years, has it 
been necessary to use that power of only 
allowing the delegates to vote and as it 
is a great deal of unnecessary work in 
my judgment to appoint delegates and I 
think defeats the object of some interest 
in the meeting, if all could vote, I would 


like to have an informal vote on that 
point which would guide the incoming 
committee on by-laws to bring it up if 
necessary next year. 

President Figgis:—I should be glad to 
consider a motion which will state that 
the sense of this meeting may be one 


thing or another. 


Mr. Bennett :—I make that motion that 
it is the sense of this meeting that the 
proposed amendment to the by-laws be 
adopted. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Calman.) 

Mr. Bennett :—I am very glad to hear 
from the chairman of the committee on 


constitution and by-laws that he had this 
in mind. I was subjected to great humi- 
liation at the Washington convention last 
year because innocently and zealously I 
undertook to vote upon a question in the 
meeting, and I was not an accredited dele- 
gate. A distinguished member of the 
New York delegation arose to a point of 
order that I was trying to sneak some- 
thing over on the convention by voting 
when I wasn’t authorized to do so. I be- 
lieve the proposed amendment by the 
committee on constitution and by-laws 
is a step toward civilization. 

Mr. Howard:—I can sympathize with 
the member who has just spoken in desir- 
ing to face the obloquy of the occasion 
he mentions, but does that justify us in 
a step so radical as to practically do 
away with the original constitution privi- 
leges of the delegate? Do we want to do 
away with delegate representatives en- 
tirely and have this body governed by the 
vote of all the members present? 


I will very freely grant that the in- 
terest of a member is usually shown by 
his presence here to a certain extent. [ 
am facing this particular proposition for 
the first time and I may not be very 
clear in my conception of just what its 
intention is, but as I heard it, it seemed 


clubs and possibly that is a part of the 
program as it has been stated but until I 
was satisfied that it was to be so sub- 
mitted, I should feel that we might be 
giving up some of our constitutional 
rights which as a member of the Chicago 


club I shouldn’t feel I was authorized in 
doing. 
Mr. Cheesman:—I don’t know if you 


were in the room when I read the original 
idea. It is a straw vote to guide the com- 
mittee during the year toward what they 
might do toward bringing such a resolu- 
tion before it. You have the whole year 
to think of it and we will be glad to send 


it, when it is worked out, to the clubs. 
Mr. Howard:—I didn’t fully gather 
that. 


President Figgis:—If I may ask Mr. 
Cheesman to take the chair just a minute, 
I would like to indicate a good deal of 
danger that lurks in this particular move, 
as I see it. 

I have heard this discussed. I have heard 
both sides of its discussed. It seems to 
me that there is the possibility of the 
convention being held in a large city and 
it being entirely possible for that large 
city to control the convention because 
of that fact they have so many of their 
own members in attendance, or a smaller 
city might hold a convention and situated 
at a distant point from the concentrated 
area where our members are located and 
it would make it possible for even that 
city to control the convention. As our 
present method operates, it seems to me 
everyone has an opportunity for voting 
and we still have a safeguard on a 
serious question of difference of super- 
seding that vote by a vote of duly au- 
thorized representatives from the various 
clubs. 

Mr. Daum :— I would like Mr. 
repeat his motion. 
Mr. Cheesman :—It is 
mendation to get a straw vote. 
some twenty years for this. 

Mr. Calman:—It is merely an 
sion of the sense of this meeting. 
President Figgis :—I think that it should 
discussed. 

Mr. Yarnall:—I was very much inter- 
ested in our president’s remarks and they 
expressed my views fully in the matter. 

Mr. Cheesman:—The remarks are very 
just, and I only call attention to the fact 
that it hasn’t been necessary to call upon 
that rule for a period of twenty years. 

Mr. Bennett :—I believe what the chair- 
man of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws has said on this general subject 
is very true. There are only a few asso- 
ciations of our type still in existence who 
insist upon this delegate voting rule, and, 
so far as I know, they have no difficulty, 
but gain great advantage. Everybody 
who is interested enough to attend the 
meeting has the right to discuss the mat- 
ter and vote upon it. The mere fact of 
a man’s being a delegate does not give 
him greater interest in what is being done 
in a meeting than those who come volun- 
tarily, who are members of the organiza- 
tion. I see no difficulty or danger to the 
association in making this change. 

Mr. Booker :—TI should think something: 
the form of a referendum could -be 


3ennett 
to 
merely a recom- 
We waited 





expres- 


be 





in 





the 


worked out and let each 
and express an opinion. 
President Figgis :—There 


club vote on 


is a 


it 


‘ : motion 
before the convention now, Mr. Booker. 
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Verhaps that would be acceptable to the 
proposer, 

Mr. Bennett :—I am willing to accept it 
as part of my motion. 


President Figgis:—Then the motion is that it is the sense of this meeting that 


this amendment to be adopted be 
by Mr. Booker. 


referre 


d to the clubs as a referendum, as suggested 


(The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. ) 


President Figgis:—We will again 
committee and we will have the pleasur 


come back to the report of the arbitration 
e of hearing from Mr. Cornish. 


Report of Committee on Arbitration 


BK. J. 


: Cornish :—The arbitration com- At one time, when I found that nothing 
mittee begs leave to report that but one was submitted to the committee, although 
matter was submitted to it during the I had a high regard for my associates on 
year. Pending the formation of issues the committee, I thought it was a sus- 
so that the matter could be understand-  picious circumstance; that there must be 


ingly presented to the arbitration commit 


tee, the parties adjusted their own griev- 


E. J. Cornish 


Chairman on Arbitration 


ances, with the- result that the arbitra- 
tion committee must again report, as in 
previous years, that nothing has been sub- 
mitted to it for action. 


. President Figgis:—You have heard 

What is your pleasure with regard to it? 
(It was moved, seconded and carried 

. President Figgis:—There was a slip 

night, as you may remember, and 





introducing 


- some reason. Disputes must surely arise 
between the members of this association 
that were never submitted to the arbitra- 
tion committee. 1 thought there must be 
something wrong in the committee. This 
experience to which I refer seems to me 
a solution to the matter. There is an old 
legal phrase that a case well stated is 
three-quarters argued. Here was a dis- 
pute coming up that looked as though it 
were going to be quite serious, and the 
only thing that I demanded in the mat- 
ter was that they should get the issues 
clearly presented before the arbitration 
committee would be called to order to 
consider it. But by the time they got the 
issues clearly presented for consideration, 
they settled their grievances. I think 
that shows the real advantage of this 
association of ours. The meeting together 
here with you once again and then again 
with our officers going from place to place, 
it allows all differences of opinion on all 
questions to be clearly stated and when 
so stated; we understood there is always 
a grievance among men having an iden- 
tity of interest and an identity of pur- 
pose, so that we ought never to have a 
dispute that leads to the arbitration com- 
mittee, 

We ought never to have a question 
come up in the government of our organ- 
ization here or its policies that, when 
clearly stated and properly discussed, does 
not result in unanimity of opinion and of 
action. I think that is what is develop- 
ing in this association. I think the ethics 
of the paint, oil and varnish trade has 
been greatly improved because of the 
necessity of meeting our friends here once 
a year. I believe this little report forms 
a sort of text upon which to base a ser- 
mon, if you please, upon those lines in 
which our organization has been most 
useful and promises the greatest useful- 
ness in the future. 
the report of the arbitration committee. 
that the report be adopted.) 
in the introduction of your president last 
the next chairman, I am going to 


introduce him (while he will cover the report of the “Clean Up and Paint Up” cam- 


paign committee) as the chairman of the entertainment committee, G. 
(Mr. Breinig presented a comprehensive summary of the following report 


“Clean Up and Paint Up” campaign cor 


M. Breinig. 
of the 


nmittee.) 


Report of Clean Up and Paint Up Committee 


The National Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign Bureau has now completed its 
first full fiscal year of twelve months 
since it became an integral activity of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, Incorporated, and was moved 
to New York in January, 1926, in order 
that its offices might be relocated ad- 
jacent to the offices of the national asso- 
ciation, and come under the close per- 
sonal supervision of its general manager, 
George V. Horgan. 


Progress 


Since coming under the control of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, the National Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up Campaign Bureau has 
brought such an increased demand for 
service from the newspapers that it has 
exceeded our maximum estimates of ser- 
vice for 1927. Our problem now is to 
meet our existing opportunities for the 
promotion of campaigns until the financ- 
ing of the bureau can be adequately in- 
creased, for to further encourage news- 
paper and civic aid without a reasonable 
increase in the total investments from 
the trade would be to court serious em- 
barrassment for ourselves. As a concrete 
example, I will say that early in the 
summer the bureau had unfilled requisi- 
tions for press material from 281 news- 
paper publishers to whom nothing could 
be given this year. Material which the 
newspapers wanted for full pages and 
special sections, and which takes con- 
siderable time to prepare, was predicated 
upon the funds available for the purpose 
at the time the work was ordered, but 
proved to be wholly insufficient in quan- 
tity when the rush came. 


Sale of Supplies Largest in History 


The growing interest in the campaign 
is reflected in the increased sale of cam- 


paign supplies by the bureau for 1927. 
Cash collections from this year’s sales 
have totaled $14,027.13, more than two 


and a half times as great an amount as 
for 1926, and the largest in the history 


of the bureau. These supplies are made 
up from designs approved by a sub- 
committee of representative advertising 


men within the industry, and are sold at 
prices intended to cover their cost and 
handling. It is of important significance 
that the demand for these supplies comes 


largely from public-spirited organizations 
and newspapers, which are not in any 
way associated with the paint, varnish 


and allied industries. 


Two New Films 


Your national committee has author- 
ized the production of two “Clean-Up anda 
Paint-Up” motion picture films—one film 
for showing to the public, the other to be 


shown exclusively to the trade. 

The trade film is entitled, ‘Give to 
Get.” The civic film is entitled, ‘‘In Hu- 
manity’s Service.” Both films are being 
released for use in 1928. 

Advance Work for 1928 

The bureau’s art work and copy are 

prepared-under the direction of W. Liv- 





ingston Larned, of the Ethridge Com- 
pany, who is one of the foremost authori- 
ties on newspaper advertising copy in the 
United States, with the close co-operation 
of H. C. Bursley, chairman of the ad- 
vertising sub-committee, and the execu- 
tive secretary, R. W. Emerson. 

In order to enable the work to be put 
upon an all-the-year-around schedule, the 
art work for the 1928 newspaper and pro- 
motional services was ordered this spring 


and is now being completed. This mate- 
rial largely represents the “mold” in 
which the 1928 campaign is to be cast, 
and its value to the trade will depend 


upon the promptitude and adequacy with 
which the 1928 finances are secured. 


Civic Co-operation 


Throughout the past year the bureau 
has enjoyed the continued and increased 
active co-operation, not only of the news- 
papers and the trade, but of such organ- 
izations as the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Safety Coun- 


cil, National Tuberculosis Association, 
United States Public Health Service, 
United States Government Departments 


of Agriculture, Labor and Commerce, city 
officials, chambers of commerce, womens 
clubs, boards of education and organiza~ 
tions of junior citizens, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. The Amer- 
ican Legion and the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of 


Association, the National 

Real Estate Boards, the National Fire 
Protection Association and the National 
Safety Council also have been co- 


operators. 


Newspaper Co-operation 


It should be constantly borne in mind 
that one of the most remarkable accom- 
plishments of the “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” campaign has been the splendid co- 
operation secured from the newspapers. 
No similar campaign has been able to 
enlist this support to any such extent. 
It is estimated that the publicity given 
the “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” movement 
in editorial and front page space—which, 
of course, cannot be bought—if valued at 
ordinary advertising rates, was worth in 
1923, when the last computation on the 
basis of clipping service was made, some 
three and a half million dollars. It is 
important to note that this campaign 
creates its own publicity in the form of 
live local news about local people who 
are community leaders, and is the kind 
of real, legitimate news that newspapers 
find to be of benefit to themselves in 
their own community, and which they 
like to print. In 1927, it is estimated 
that at least a 25 percent increase of pub- 
licity appeared in the newspapers, which 
reaped for themselves a rich financial 
harvest with a much larger amount of 
advertising. 

It should be noted that 
newspaper co-operation is 
of entire sections of many pages, and 
that it continues throughout the year. 
During the past year the trade press has 
co-operated generously in the movement, 
frequently devoting full pages and double 
pages, and sometimes several pages in a 
single issue to phases of the campaign. 


of the 
in the form 


much 
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If you would make your profits equal that 
of granulated sugar as sold by the grocery 
man at the corner, everybody use the same 
well advertised and simplified identical 
thing. Then all join hands and hammer on 


4{t hard.. 


Pushee's Paint Brushes for more than fifty 
years have been examples of how to ride a 
"hoss"® with your own brand on him and avoid 


the predicament of the grocery man. 


Predicament - Webster's definition. Dilemma, 


quandary, hole, mess, scrape, pickle. 





IN-CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Trade Press Co-operation 


All the news releases issued by the 
committee have been’ given publicity 
through the columns of trade journals, 


and in numerous instances the trade jour- 
nals have printed lengthy articles of their 
own origination in support of the “Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up’’ movement. 

Among the many publications special- 
izing in paint and varnish news, of whose 
valuable assistance the committee has 
knowledge, and.to the publishers of which 
it extends its thanks, are included the 
“American Paint Journal,” “American 
Paint and Oil Dealer,’’ American Painter 
and Decorator,” “Arts and Decoration,” 
“Automobile Trimmer and Painter,’ 
“Decorating and Painting Contractor,” 
“Drugs, Oils and Paints,’ “Industrial 
Finishing,” ‘Master Painter and Deco- 
rator,”” “Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter,” 
“The Painters Magazine and Paint and 
Wall Paper Dealer,” “Painter and Deco- 
rator,” “Paint, Oil and Chemical Review,” 


’ 


“Western Paint Industry Review” and 
the rh estern Paint and Trim Shop”; 
and, in the hardware and lumber fields 


of journalism, 
ware Age,” 
“Hardware in 


“Better Hardware,” “Hard- 
“Hardware and Metal,” 
Canada,” “Hardware Re- 
tailer,” “Hardware Trade and Automo- 
bile News,” “Hardware World,” “New 
England Hardware News,” the “Gulf 
Coast Lumberman,” “The Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman” and the “California 
Lumber. Merchant.” 


Numerous trade magazines outside of 
the paint, hardware and lumber fiedds are 
co-operating with us _ vigorously. For 
example, “Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion News,” the official publication of the 


Outdcor Advertising Association, runs a 
regular monthly page headed “Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up,” the copy for which is 


supplied to them by the bureau. 


Economical Management 


The bureau, which is in charge of the 
executive secretary, under the direction 
of the general manager, is advantageously 
located in approximately 1,700 square feet 
of floor space at 243 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, at the low rental of 
approximately only $2 per square foot. 
The plant of the Western Newspaper 
T nion, which is of great strategic aid in 
relieving the bureau of heavy investments 
in plates, ete., enabling the bureau to 
achieve important economies in the han- 
dling of printing, stereotypes, mats, ete. 
and in promoting the campaign to 15,500 
publishers, is located in the same build- 
ing. 

All important purchases are made on a 
competitive basis of comparative prices, 
and every effort is made to secure com- 
bination runs of printing whenever pos- 
sible, to enable the bureau to secure maxi- 
mum value for the money expended. Your 
national committee does not approve any 
commitments until the money has been 
assured with which to meet them. 


The regular staff of the executive sec- 
retary consists of three young women, 
extra help being employed only during 
periods when it is absolutely necessary. 

During the past spring the bureau was 
kept epen until midnight or later, filling 
telegraphic and other rush orders which 
had to be shipped the same day the orders 
were received to meet publication and 
campaign dates. 


Budget Control 


_The bureau is operated upon a budget. 
W hile it is found economical to make 
oeecasional adjustments of the amounts 
allotted under some headings, the agegre- 
gate expenditures of the bureau are al- 
ways kept within the aggregate total of 
the budget. 

An example of the bureau’s policy of 
strategic purchasing is the buying of its 
photo engravings at 50 percent of the 
standard engraver’s scale, with a further 
discount for cash. The bureau takes ad- 
vantage of cash discounts whenever they 
can be secured. 

All of the bureau’s bills are OK’d by 
the chairman, the general manager, and 
the treasurer before payment. The books 
of the bureau are kept in the office of 
the general manager, and the accounts of 


the bureau are audited by the authorized- 


auditors of the 
Varnish 


National 
Association, 


Paint, Oil 
Incorporated. 


anid 


Receipts and Disbursements 


Three hundred and 
have invested $50,526.50 
campaign for 1927, which amount, with 
the $14,027.13 returned by the sale of 
supplies, has enabled the bureau to record 
gross receipts of $64,553.63 for the fiscal 
year. 

The disbursements, 
in detail in the report 
on another page, have 
656.58. 


ninety concerns 
in the national 


which are shown 
of the treasurer 
aggregated $61,- 


Collections 


Collections or moneys due the bureau 
for investments and purchases of sup- 
plies have been excellent. Unpaid ac- 


counts which are overdue, including some 
which probably wil] be paid at a later 
date, amount to less than one percent of 
the total. 


National Committee Organization 


The National 
Campaign Committee, at a 
April 16, 1926, in the offices of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Incorporated, formally approved and 
adopted a plan of organization, which 
has continued in force during the past 
year, in which the respective functions 
of the committee and the bureau were 
defined as follows: 


Paint-up 
meeting held 


Clean-up and 


Functions of the National Clean- 
Paint-up Campaign Committee :— 
of the National “Clean-up 
and Paint-up” campaign committee shall 
be the general direction of the National 
Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign and the 


fa) 
up and 
The functions 


National Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau, solicitation of the neces- 
sary funds for the conduct of the na- 


tional campaign and the bureau, and re- 
sponsibility for all receipts and disburse- 
ments by the committee and the bureau. 

(b) Functions of the National Clean- 
yp 2nd Psint-up Campaign Bureau :—The 


National Clean-up and -aint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau is the workshop or factory, 
and the active promotional agency of the 
national committee. Its function is not 
only to handle all of the detail work that 
naturally comes from points where the 
campaign is being carried on, but also to 
promote local campaigns for the future 
in towns and cities where campaigns have 
not been carried on before. This promo- 
tion is not aimed primarily at local paint 
and varnish interests, although they are 
advised concerning the campaign, but is 
directed at such organizations as women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, rotary 
clubs, city administrations, health com- 
missioners, street commissioners, fire com- 
missioners, superintendents of schools and 
newspaper publishers, and other civic 






agencies. The bureau furnishes instruc- 
tions as to how to successfully organize 
and conduct the campaign, and it pur- 


chases the necessary “Clean-up and Paint- 
up” campaign material, such as banners, 
art work, newspaper mats, electros, etc., 
for the conduct of the promotional work. 
The executive secretary of the national 





Granville M. Breinig 


Chairman on Clean-Up and Paint-Up 


committee is in immediate charge of the 


bureau and such other work as may be 
assigned to him by the committee. 

The organization plan, as it was ap- 
proved and adopted, calls for the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Appointment by the president of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 


ciation, Incorporated, and the chairman 
of the national “Clean-up and Paint-up” 
campaign committee, through the general 
manager of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Incorporated, and 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., of member- 
ship to the national “Clean-up and Paint- 
up” campaign committee, as_ follows :— 
One or more members to be appointed 
as @istrict members from each district, 
of which there are eleven (11) withim the 
boundaries of the United States, and one 


member to represent the Dominion of 
Canada; these members as a whole, to- 


gether with the treasurer of the commit- 
tee and the general manager of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Incorporated, and representatives of trade 
associations whose representation on this 
committee is considered desirable, such 
as the .National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors, the’ International Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators, etc., to 
form the national “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” campaign committee. 


Sub-Committees 


the following sub- 
committees and their chairmen shall be 
appointed by the chairman of the na- 
tional “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” cam- 
paign committee. The chairman of each 
sub-committee shall be a member of the 
national “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” cam- 
paign committee. 

(a) Sub-Committee on Plan and Ex- 
tension :—It shall be the duty of this sub- 
committee to aid in securing subscriptions 
to the national campaign and to promote 


The members of 





the campaign from the national stand- 
point in paint club centers, etc. It is un- 
derstood that the members of this sub- 
committee, or its appcintees, as_ such, 


shall not promote or become interested in 
the promotion of local campaigns. 

The membership shall consist of the one 
or mcre national committee members ap- 
pointed from each district, as provided 
for above. The district members may 
enlist such aides and assistants as they 
may require to carry on this work in the 
respective districts for which they are 
responsible. 

The chairman of the 
Up and Paint-Up” campaign 
shall be the chairman of the 
extension committee. 

(b) Sub-Committee on Finance :—The 
duties of this sub-committee shall be to 
generally supervise the financial activities 


national “Clean- 
comm iittee 
plan and 


of the campaign committee and the bu- 
reau. It shall consist of these five (5) 
members :—The chairman of the national 
committee, the general manager, the 


treasurer, and two national committee 
members. 

(c) Sub-Committee on Bureau Con- 
trol:—The duties of this sub-committee 
shall be to exercise control of the person- 
nel and expenditures of the bureau. Its 
membership shall consist of these four 
(4) members:—The chairman of the na- 


tional committee, the general manager, 


.Temporary help. 
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treasurer, and the executive secre- 


tary of the committee. 
(d) Sub-Committee 
and Promotion :—The duties of this sub- 
committee shall be to approve, amplify 
and wherever necessary create plans cov- 
ering “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” advertis- 
ing in co-operation with the national bu- 
reau, and to recommend the same for ap- 
proval to the national committee, the 
expense of itthese plans to be within the 
amount of the annual budget as recom- 
mended by the finance committee and ap- 
proved by the national committee. 


the 


on Advertising 


This sub-committee is to consist of a 
chairman and four (4) members, the 
chairman to be an advertising man (to 


be made a member of the national com- 
miltee), and his four associates to be 
drawn from among advertising men with- 


in the industry. 

(e) Sub-Committee on Film :—The 
duties of this sub-committee shall be to 
arrange and plan such films as may be 
approved by the national committee. This 


sub-committee shall consist of three (3) 
members. 
Publicity 
The publicity and press committee of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, Incorporated, shall supervise 
the publicity of the national “‘Clean-Up 


and Paint-Up” campaign committee. 


Earlier and More Adequate Financing 


It is absolutely essential, both for max- 
imum service and for maximum economy, 
that the bureau be so financed in the fu- 
ture that it. will be able to work a full 
year in advance in the production of its 
necessary material. Experience has shown 
that important savings can be made by 
placing orders with manufacturers for 
material to be made up during their slack 
periods if the money is on hand for prompt 
payment. The earlier preparation of ma- 
terial will enable the bureau to meet many 
opportunities for service which otherwise 
must be lost, but the proper schedule can- 
not be achieved until the trade makes 
more prompt and more adequate invest- 
ments in response to the requests of the 
committee. An outstanding need of the 
bureau is the establishment of an ade- 
quate working fund to be constantly avail- 
able a year in advance of the campaign 
program. 


It should be emphasized that such 
money, when it is obtained, should be 
used in preparation for the succeeding 


year while the finances of that year are 
being secured, and should not be consid- 
ered as a “surplus” in the ordinary sense. 
In fact, for proper functioning, the amount 
on hand at the end of each fiscal year 
should be at least $60,000, to enable us 
to proceed with the campaign without the 
expensive hesitancies in making commit- 
ments which are bound to exist in hand- 
to-mouth financing. 

It is earnestly hoped that all progres- 
sive members of the trade will now grasp 
this great opportunity for increasing the 
sale of paint, varnish #nd allied products, 
by making early and adequate subscrip- 
tions to the national bureau for 1928. 


In closing, the chairman desires to ex- 
press his appreciation to the executive 
secretary, R. W. Emerson, for his un- 
tiring efforts throughout the year. Such 
success as the campaign has achieved is 
in no small measure due to his intelli- 
gent and business-like management of 
the bureau and the close contact he has 
maintained with other national welfare 
groups. 


Financial Statement 


October 6, 1926, to October 8, 1927 
Receipts 


Rank balance, 10/6/26... $24,664.77 


Bareau petty cash, 10/6/26 1,000.00 
dJiontrfutions ........... 50,526.50 
Sales of bureau supplies. 14,007.70 
SOTTO n cc ccccecccccese 615.09 
$90,814.06 
Disbursements 

Rent and light.......... 

GMMC6 GRIM. 2... cicncce 





Executive salaries....... 






Office supplies and inci- 

GORD 0.06 csc ambaews.s 1,686.32 
Telephone and telegraph 434. 
Office traveling expenses. 243.78 
PUIMEINE 2c ccccsececscsacs 8,616.29 
PD sc 6 peaeteecuceens 5,710.00 
New equipment......... 861.42 
Addressing and letter 

gy ee ee 
Mats and electros.... 

Art work 





Mngraving 








Display materi 
Motion picture film... 
PEE Seadeceovianusdees 


$61,593.77 





Petty cash os 38.01 
Bureau fund, 7 1,000.00 
Cash in bank, 10/8/27... 28,182.28 
$90,814.06 
Note:—Inventories (conservative value) :—Bu- 


stock, $3,865.78. 


reau supply 


List of 1927 Investors 


California 
Berkeley 
Kalsomine Co. 
Lankershim 
Waterproof Paint Co. 
Los Angeles 
J. E. Bauer Co 
Crown Spray Gun Manufacturing Co. 
Mathews Paint Co., Inc. 
National Paint & Varnish Co. 
Oakley Paint Manufacturing Co. 


West 


Coast 


EK. C. Peck—Peck’s Pure Paint Co. 
Sillers Paint & Varnish Co. 
Oakland 


Paint Co. 

San Francisco 
American Marine Paint Co. 
3ass-Hueter Paint Co. 
Marshall Dill. 

W. P. Fuller & Co. 
R. N. Nason & Co. 
Uhl Brothers, Inc. 

West Berkeley 

Ink Co., Inc 


California 


California 
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Colorado 
Denver 
Henry F. Brooks. 
The Master Painters’ Association of Denver, 
Colo. 


The McMurtry Mfg. Co. 
Minehart-Traylor Co, 


Connecticut 

Bridgeport 
The Conlin Company, Inc. 
Hartford 


Master House Painters & Decorators of Con- 
necticut, Ine. 


New Haven 


The Booth & Law Co, 

H. M. Hodges & Bro. 

F. E. Spencer Co. 
Springdale 

The Marx & Rawolle Corporation, 
Delaware 
Newport 

The Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co, 
Wilmington 

EB. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine, 


Hercules Powder Ine 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Paint Co. 


CO 


Butler-Flynn 


Hugh Reilly Co. 
Florida 
Miami 
Paul Beacom. 
Georgia 
Savannah 
Columbia Naval Stores Co. 
Tate 
Georgia Mineral Products Co. 
Illinois 
Alton 
Reliance Whiting Co. 
Cairo 
Illinois Silica Co. 
Chicago 


Advertising Displays, Inc. 
The Alston-Lucas Paint Co. 
The American Varnish Co. 
Arkell Safety Bag Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works. 
Binks Spray Equipment Co. 
Bradley & Vrooman Co. 
George B. Cary & Son, Inc. 
The Chicago White Lead & 
Clean Surface Products Co. 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 
Elliott Varnish Co. 
Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Co. 
Cc. E. Franche & Co. 
Gerts, Lumbard & Co. 
Great Lakes Varnish Co. 
E. H. Haines. 
Hirst & Begley Linseed Works. 
H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint Co. 
Martin Varnish Company. 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Inc. 
Olsen & Tilgner Manufacturing Co. 
L. C. Orrell & Co. 
Procter & Johnson. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
E. T. Stite & Co. 
Tamms Silica Co. 
U. S. Color Card Co. 
George E. Watson Co. 
Western Dry Color Co. 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg Co. 
East St. Louis tod 


International Paint Corporation. 
yeorge S. Mepham & Co. 
Point Milling & Mfg. Co. 
Moline 
Moline Paint Manufacturing Co. 
Peoria 
Illinois State Association of Master Painters 
& Decorators. 
The Morgan Co. 


Springfield 
Smith Chemical Works, 


Indiana 
East Chicago 
Sales Co. 
Elkhart 
Elkhart Enamel & Paint Corporation. 
Fort Wayne 
Printing Corporation. 
Indianapolis 
The A. Burdsal Co. 
Liberty 


Oil Co., Inc. 


George B. Inc. 


Anaconda 


General 


Carter Paint Co. 
South Bend 
Varnish Co., Inc. 
Terre Haute 


Commercial Solvents Corporation. 
The Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co., Inc. 


Vineennes 


Saiter~Morgan Co. 


O’Brien 


lowa 
Des Moines 
Ankeney Linseed Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Sioux City 
Hansen Glass & Paint Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 
Master Painters and Decorators, 


Iowa House 


Kansas 
Atchison 
& Silliman Hardware Co, 
Wichita 
Door Co. 


Blish, Mize 


United Sash & 


Kentucky 

Covington 
Boehmer Paint Co. 

Louisville 


Inc. 
Chemical! Co., 
Co., Ine. 
Co., Ine. 


The A. L. 


Jones-Dabney Co., 
Kentucky Color & 
J. F. Kurfees Paint 
Charles R. Long, Jr., 
Louisville Varnish Co., Inc 
Kdward H. Marcus Co., Inc. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Progtess Paint Manufacturing Co 
Sun Varnish Co., Ince, 


Inc. 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Paint & Varnish Co., 
Industrial Alcohol Co., 


Ine 
Ine 


Marine 
National 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Water Paint Co. 
Brush Co. 
B. Davis Co. 


saltimore 
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ACME and NEWPORT 
STEAM DISTILLED WOOD PRODUCTS and PACKAGES 
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Buyers should consider steel drums from the standpoint of economy. Acme and Newport 
Wood Rosin packed in metal are sold at net pound price. Use of entire amount purchased is 
a positive advantage to consumers. Quotations are made on the basis of 235 -net pounds for 
standard. 
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‘+ Newport and Acme “Steam Distilled Wood Turpentines”, Pine Oils and Pine Sol are regarded 
so favorably everywhere that demand for these Superior Products quite nearly equals produc- 
tion the year ’round. 
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Many users of Newport and Acme Wood Rosin still prefer wooden barrels. When so packed, 
prices are based on 280 pounds gross per standard. 


WHETHER IN STEEL OR WOOD, NEWPORT AND ACME ARE CLEAN, CLEAR, UNIFORM ROSINS 


Now we do not want-.to talk shop too much, we believe you know the naval stores materials listed herein are 
the best in their class and that extra quality is the chief reason for the generous patronage we receive. 


What we desire most is to acknowledge our hearty appreciation of: the gratifying volume of business directed 
to us by Paint and Varnish manufacturers, jobbers and dealers who obtain through us their requirements 
of ‘Turpentine, Pine Oil, Rosin; Pine Sol. 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
90 West Street McCormick Bldg. 756 North 4th Street 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW ORLEANS, LA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

North Side Bank Bldg. Audubon Bldg. Packard Bldg. 


The Oldest and Largest Organization in the World Exclusively Engaged in Marketing 
“Steam Distilled Wood Products”. 


REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS LOCATED CONVENIENTLY FOR OUR TRADE 
Our Research Laboratory is situated in the North Side Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, fully equipped and in charge of capable 
chemists ready to give you service. 











Samuel M. Dell & Co., Inc. 
The Hirshberg Paint Co. 


Fred Neesemann & Co. 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co 


Bay State Hardware Co. 
Boston Varnish Co. 
sriggs-Maroney & Co., 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Craftex Company. 

Gould & Cutler, Inc. 
Howe & French, Inc 

J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc. 

The Savogran Co. 

Spraco Painting Equipment Co. 
H. T. West Co. 

John L, Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


Cambridge 
Burton-Boston Brush Co. 
Great Barrington 


Inc. 


Platt & Goslee. 
Lexington 
Herbert M. Lawrence. 
Lynn 


Frank Bownes Co., Inc. 
New Bedford 
George Kirby, Jr., Paint Co. 


Somerville 


Master Painters & Decorators t 
Somerville, Mass. Pie = eT 
Worcester 
Marble-Nye Company. 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Berry Brothers, Inc 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Ditzler Color Co 
Frazer Paint Co 
Henry J. Heystek Co 
Schroeder Paint & Glass Company 


Wells, Delta County 


Delta Chemical & 


Iron Compan 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Archer-Daniels-Midiand C 

Flour City Brush Co 

Gardner Hardware 

Minnesota Linseed 

st. 


co 
Oil Paint 
Paul 
Kivgren Paint Supply Co., In 
Minnesota State Association of Master 
ers & Decorators. 
St. Paul White 





laint- 





Lead & Oil Co., 
Winon: 


lemache 


Inc 





a 
William Ra 


Mississippi 
Brooklyn 


n Naval Stores C: 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co 
Great Western Paint Manufac uri 
Seid] Varnish Co 
Southwestern Paint & 


St. 





Varnish Co 
Louis 
Absorene 
Eberson-i 
Missou 


Manufactur 
isley P 
Paint & Varnish 
‘aust Paint Manufacturir 
r Cooperage Co 

Reardon Co 

St Louis Surfacer & Paint « 
Schroeder & Tremayne, In 
Vane-Calvert Paint Co 


Nebraska 
Lincoln 
slass & 


ing Co 
tint Co 








Paint « 
Omaha 
Pioneer Glass & Paint ¢ 


New Jersey 
Belleville 
diman Co 
Camden 
Manufacturing Co 
East Orange 
State 
yrators 
Hoboken 


Inc 


Hanlon & G 


Southwark 


New 
Painters 


Jersey 
& Dex 


Assoviat ic 


Breinig Brothers. 


Jersey City 

Baker Paint & Varnish Co 
Gillespie Varnish Co. 
C. A. Woolsey Paint & 

Newark 
Oil & Supply 
Armitage & Co 
Bigelow Varnish Co 
) e Air Brush Co., In 
Flood & Conklin Co, 
J. J. Hockenjos Co 
Murphy Varnish Co 
Newark Steel Drum Co 
Robert Rauh, Inc 
United Color & Pigment ¢ 


Trenton 


Hooper & Co. 
McGrory Co. 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Bushwick Can Co., Ine 
Central Paint & Varnish 
Central Shellac Works. 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 
Hildreth Varnish Co 
Hilo Varnish Corporation 
Kent Machine Works, Inc. 
King Paint Manufacturing Co 
The Mantrose Corporation 
John MeQuade & Co., Inc 
Patrons’ Paint Works. 
Buffalo 
Brooks, Int 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 
The La Clede Manufacturing Co 
Larkin Co., Inc. 
The Mann Bros. €o. 
MecDougall-Butler Co., 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Synthe-Copal Co., Inc. 
Geneva 
Cereals Co. 
Jamaica 
, Inc, 


Long Island City 
Inc. 


Color C 


American 
John L 
The 









F 
F. 


Works 


M. B. 


Ine 


The Patent 


Dumont Paint Mfg. Co. 


Iman & Co., 
Imperial Paint Co. 
Paragon Paint & Varnish Corporation 
Paramet Chemical Corporation 
The Thibaut & Walker Company. 
New York City 
Asphalt & Mineral 
Can 
Linseed Co 
Solvents & 
Sponge & 


kmil C 





Allied 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Corporation, 


Corporation 


Inc. 


Chemical 
Chamois Co., 
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American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co. 
Arnesto Paint Co., Inc. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Chadeloid Chemical Co, 

Cook, Swan & Young Corporation. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Fezandie & Sperrle, Inc. 

M. Ewing Fox Co., Inc 

Robert Gair Co. 

Geigy Co., Inc. 

General Naval Stores Co., Inc. 


Georgia Pine Turpentine Co. 
L. C. Gillespie & Sons. 
Gillican-Chipley Co., Inc. 
The Heller & Merz Co. 
Morris Herrmann & Co., 
lisley & Held Co, 

Innes & Co., Inc. 
International Association of Master Painters 
Decorators of United States and Canada. 
Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Co. 
Fred L. Lavanburg Co. 
Irving A. Levis. 

George H. Lincks. 

The L. Martin Co. 

Mauser Barrel Co., In 

M. J. Merkin Paint Ine 
Metal Package Corporation of 
The Miner-Edgar Co 
Benjamin Moore & Co, 
Mutual Chemical Company of 
National Lead Co. 
The New Jersey Zinc 
Paterson, Boardman & Knapp 
G. W. S. Patterson & Co 

talli Brothers. 
Reichard-Coulston, Inc 

Albert R. Rittger Co 

Sapolin Co., Inc 

Seaboard Chemical Co 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, In« 
Standard Varnish Works. 

The Taintor Co. 
Thompson, Weinman & 
Titanium Pigment Co., 
The Ultramarine Co 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co 
Upressit Products 
Valentine & Co. 
E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc. 
Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes Co 
S. Winterbourne & Co 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, ‘Inc. 
William Zinsser & Co., 


Inc. 








New York 


America 


Sales Co., In¢ 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Corporation 


Inc 
Niagara Falls 
& Varnish Co., Inc 
Rochester 


Rowe Paint 


Cas oe 


Island 


Humphreys Paint 
Staten 

The Muralo Co., Inc 
Syracuse 
Co., Ine 
Paper & 
Tonawanda 


toofing Co. 


Troy 


& Myers 
Wall 


Cook 


kmpire Paint Co., Ine 


The Nz 


tional 
Charles H. Dauchy Co 
Watertown 
Painters & Decorators 
New York 
Watervliet 
Ladders Co., In 


Master Association 


State of 


yhn S. Tilley 


North Dakota 

Fargo 

Fargo Glass & Paint Co. 
North and South Dakota 
ter Painters & Decorators 


Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Paint Co 
F. Johnson Paint Co. 
Meyer & Co. 
Charles Moser C 
Cleveland 
W. A. Alpers Co 
Arco Co 
Billings-Chapin 
Cleveland Window Glass & 
John P. Cochran Co. 


ition of Mas- 


Associ 


The F 
The 
E. H 


The 





Im 


Co 


Door Co 








Davies Can Co 

Draper Manufacturing Co 
Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co. 
Forbes Varnish Co 


Gibson-Homans Co, 

Glidden Co, 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Hale & Holmes Co 

Lincoln Oil & Paint Co 
National Paint & Varnish Co 
Ohio Varnish Co 

Pioneer Manufacturing Co. 





Werner G. Smith Co 
Tropical Paint '& Oil Co 
Valle Industrial Paint Co. 


Dayton 
Delscamp Paint & 
Irvin Jewell & Vinson 
Lowe Brothers Co. 
Adolph Roth Co. 
Thresher Varnish Co. 
Marietta 
> Marietta Paint & Color Co. 
Middlefield 
Inc. 
Toledo 
De Vilbiss Co. 
Dolphin Paint 
Stollberg Hardware «& 
Wooster 


Glass Co. 
Co. 


The Ohio Pail Co., 


The 
The 
The 


& Varnish Co. 
Paint Co. 


The Bauer Manufacturing Co. 

The Wooster Brush Co. 
Oregon 
Portland 

Gillen-Cole Co. 

Rasmussen & Co. 

Pennsylvania 

Easton 

Cc. K. Williams & Co. 


McKee’s Rocks 


Stamping Co. 
Philadelphia 

jaeder-Adamson Co 

Baker & Gaffney 

Bishee Linseed Co 

P. F. Campbell 

E. Clinton & Co., 


Enterprise 


Ine 


Ine 


Denny, Hillborn & Rosenbach 
Dowdy Brothers. 
Elder & Jenks. 


Co., Ine 
Jr. 
Inc 

& Co 


Sibley & 
Fergusson, 
Haley, 


Felton, 
Alex. C. 
Finnaren & 
Semuel H. French 
Hastings & Co. 
G. R. Hocker Co. 
H. Kahn & Co 
John Lucas & Tne 
McCloskey Varnish Co 

J. Meyer & Sons 

Eugene E. Nice & Co 
Pecora Paint Co. 

The Gilbert Spruance Co 
Turpsene Manufacturing © 
Charles A. Wagner Co., Inc. 
F. Weber Co., Inc 
George D. Wetherill 
Yarnall Paint Co. 


Inc 


© Ce, i 






Pittsburgh 


Homer D. Butts. 
Impervious Varnish Co. 

W. W. Lawrence & Co. 

T. H. Nevin Co. 
Pittsburgh Paint Supply ©o. 
Standard Plate Glass Corp. 


M. B. Suydam Co, 
Reading 

Berks Paint Co., Inc. 
Scranton 


Euston Lead Co. 
Matthews Brothers, 
Rhode Island 

Providence 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc 
Starkweather & Williams, 


Inc. 


Inc 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
South Carolina 
Charleston 
Leland Moore Paint & Oil Co 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
American Cement Paint Co, 
Memphis 
De Soto Paint Manufacturing Co. 
Farrell-Calhoun Co., Inc. 
Texas 
Houston 
James Bute Co. 
Utah 
Ogden 
Ogden Paint, Oil and Glass Co. 


Salt Lake City 
jennett Glass & Paint Co. 
Salt Lake Glass & Paint Co. 
The Salt Lake Hardware Co. 


Vermont John Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Inc 
Burlington Oshkosh 

Burlington Drug Co. Ira Parker & Sons. 

President Figgis—We are indebted to Mr. Breinig once more for a very able 
report, and I shall be glad to hear your action on the report. . 

Mr. Bennett:—May 1 suggest that a copy of Mr. Breinig’s report be mailed to 
the chairman of euch one of the delegations at his home address, so that he will 
be reminded to do what Mr. Breinig has suggested, to carry the message to his 
local club, and he will have the facts all before him. 

President Figgis:—Mr. Horgan will have that memo in the minutes and will 


carry it out. 
The report was approved and referred to 
Mr. Cheesman:—I move the adoption of 
of thanks to Mr. Breinig. 


(The motion was seconded. ) 

President Figgis:—Before putting that 
Felton if he won't say a few words. He 
connection with this activity. 

Paint-Up Motion Picture 

Horace Felton:—Before making the 
formal report of the sub-committee on 
film, I think it would be well if I take 
just a few minutes to discuss these post- 


ers which are exhibited here in order that 
we might have some better conception of 
the background on which these films were 
developed, and further, in order that you 
might not that the committee was 
over-enthusiastic in some of the state- 
ments which are made in the picture. 
You will notice in this poster here—it 
is very hard for you to see, I know you 
can’t read it—some thirty-seven organiza- 
tions co-operating in a local “Clean-up 
and Paint-up” campaign. This happened 


por 
feel 


to be at Durham, N. C. I should like to 
call your attention to the fact that not 
one of these thirty-seven is interested in 


the paint and varnish business. They are 


spending their money to promote our in- 
terests, as you will see by the use of the 
slogan here on this letterhead, and it 


covers all the way from women’s clubs to 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and so on. 


In the next two posters I should like 
to call your attention to the interest 
which the campaign has in newspapers, 
and I am going to read very briefly a 
statement from two papers. This hap- 
pens to be the Wichita Daily Eagle, and 


their letter reads as follows :— 


You may be sure that this movement will 
have our whole-hearted support in both an ad- 
vertising and a news way, and I will send you 


some copies of the news articles when run 
The next is from the Daily News Jour- 
nal of Wilmington, Ohio, a town of some 
five thousand population, and they say, 
speaking of the campaign, “It paid big. 
The city was cleaned up. The appeal 
was so strong, the citizens profited, the 
dealers and contractors profited, the news- 
papers profited, and now just who didn’t 
profit?” : 
This next poster gives you some idea 
of the importance which newspapers give 
to the campaign. Here is a whole page 
devoted to it, and if you could see as I 
can see here going over these pages, you 
would find half pages, quarter pages, and 


so on. We have in the files of the office 
instances where entire special editions 
have been devoted to “Clean-up and 


Paint-up.” 

In this next poster—Mr. Breinig touched 
on that in his report—you will notice that 
in 1926 we sold $4,901 worth of supplies; 
whereas, in 1927, the sale of those sup- 
plies, which are put out at cost, jumped 
to $14,027, evidencing a very strong in- 
crease in the interest of the campaign. 

Mr. Breinig also referred to this in his 
report, which covers the Pittsburgh cam- 
paign, showing sales which had been very 
carefully computed of some $387,000. 

This is further summary of the way in 
which those sales were computed, and I 
hope you men will take time to look this 
over. 

Now, what does the 
some members of the industry? 
facsimile of a letter written by Charles 
Caspar, Pittsburgh, and I am going to 
quote from that letter. He says :— 

The results for the first year were astound- 
ing, and an illustration of that is the fact that 
during the Pittsburgh campaign, which wags 
the first real campaign the city has ever held, 
4,456 houses were painted, while in the Chi- 
cago 1923 campaign, which was the first cam- 
paign ever held, 5,767 houses were painted, and 
comparing the population of Pittsburgh with 
the population of Chicago, this is a most won- 


campaign mean to 
This is a 


derful achievement and report. 

Take the item of floors painted or var- 
nished—the Pittsburgh schools reported 14,658, 
while iChicago in 1923 reported 12,200. 


This poster refers to Mr. Breinig’s re- 
mark in regard to the 65 percent increase 
in the sale of paint and varnish products 


over 1926 in the Chicago campaign, and 
this is a further summary of that state- 
ment. 
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J. M. Gates’ Sons Co 
Huntington 

The Standard Ultramarine Co, 
Wheeling 

W. A. Wilson & Sons 
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Milwaukee 


Paint Co., Int 
Paint Co. 
Painters Supply ©o. 


Consolidated 
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Dealers & 


-. CC. Beeer Co. 
William O. Goodrich Co 
The Metro Nite Co 


Michigan Quartz Silica Co 
Mohns Brothers. 

The Newport Turpentine & 
Patek Brothers, Inc 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
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this convention. What is your pleasure? 


the report and also ask for a rising yote 


Horace 
in 


I should like to ask 
sub-committee 


vote, 
chairman of the 


to a 
was 


happens 
Norman 
Plate 
He 
meant 


Here is another letter. ‘This 
to be from the West coast, from 
Hendrickson, of the Pittsburgh 
Glass Company, San _ Francisco. 
States what the campaign has 
there: 

We are very much 
and as this is the first ‘‘Clean-Up 
Up”? campaign that we have held in 
cisco for a long time, it has brought home to 
us what really can be accomplished in the fu- 
ture with such campaigns, and it is our expec- 
tation, too, in the future, to place more work 
along these lines. 

Now for the formal report:—April 22, 
1926, Chairman Breinig appointed a sub- 
committee on film and at a later meet- 
ing of the national “Clean-up and Paint- 


the results, 
and Paint- 
San Fran- 


pleased with 


up” campaign committee, an appropria- 
tion was made to cover the necessary 
cost of such film as would be needed. 
This film had been for a long time in the 
minds of those close to the work of the 
campaign, but needed funds up to that 


time were lacking. In beginning its work, 
the committee communicated with a num- 
ber of people in the industry who had 
shown previous interest in the project to 
determine their viewpoint with respect to 


the proper scope of the work, and the 
pictures which you will look at today 
carry out as far as possible the many 


suggestions wrich were received. 


It was obvious at the start, in de- 
veloping the project, that it would be 
utterly impossible to produce one film 
that would carry the proper appeal to 


both members of the industry and to the 
public as well. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to produce two films; one to develop 
the campaign within the industry, a film 
which would give facts and figures, and 
which would tell briefly and concisely the 
value of the campaign to those who are 
behind it. This film is known as the 
trade film and is entitled, “Give to Get. 
It will be thrown on the screen first. It 
is to be observed that this film should 
be shown only to paint and varnish 
groups, and under no conditions should it 
be exhibited to the public. The second 
film, “In Humanity’s Service,” is the pub- 
lic film and has been developed with the 
thought that it will promote where shown 
new interest in clean-up and paint-up ac- 
tivities. It is especially adapted for use 
in schools, churches, women’s club meet- 
ings, health meetings, theatres, etc. It is 
so timed as not to tire the average audi- 
ence and does not, therefore, consume 
over fourteen minutes in showing. 

The suggested distribution of the pub- 
lic film is through the producer rather 
than through the campaign itself, for the 
reason that the producer makes a busi- 
ness of showing such films and is in a 
better position to get adequate distribu- 
tion. Through this channel we can reach 
gatherings that would not be accessible 
to the campaign headquarters. Your 
committee will receive periodical reports 
on the number and places where film is 
shown, and believes you will be gratified 
with the publicity which it will receive. 

In closing it should be remembered that 
the films have been developed after many 
meetings of the committee in whole or in 
part, and while our best thought has been 
put into the work, you will doubtless 
have ‘constructive criticism. You may 
observe details which have escaped the 
committee, and your suggestions for im 


provement, therefore, will be graciously 
received. 

Now, I think we are ready for thé 
trade film, “Give to Get.” 

(The “Give to Get” film was ex 
hibited.) : 

Mr. Felton:—Mr. Breinig said in_ his 


report that he felt the industry asa whol 
with the 





were not sufficiently acquainted 
workings and with the results of the 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” campaign. 
think that is brought about largely b 


reason of the fact that in the past theré 
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| Paint ad Varnish 


REMOVERS 


Patented Mar. 8, Feb. 22, Feb. 22, Feb. 22, 
Jan. 4, Jan. 4, 1927; Nov. 9, Nov. 9, Aug. 17, 
1926; June 24, June 24, June 24, 1924; Feb. 27, 
Feb. 27, Feb. 27, 1923; Feb. 14, 1922; Oct. 
25, 1921; Jan. 13, 1920; July 22, June 10, 
May 6, 1919; Re-issued Dec. 10, Aug. 6, 
1918; Aug. 7, June 12, 1917; Oct. 24, July 
4, July 4, June 6, Feb. 22, Feb. 22, Feb. 1, 
Jan. 11, Jan. 11, 1916; Nov. 16, July 27, 
July 27, July 27, July 27, July 27, July 20, 
July 13, July 13, June 15, June 15, June 15, 
May 25, May 11, Mar. 2, Feb. 23, 1915; 
Nov. 24, Oct. 20, Oct. 20, Oct. 20, Oct. 20, 
July 7, June 16, May 5, Jan. 13, 1914: Dec. 
30, Dec. 30, Nov. 25, July 29, July 29, July 
8, July 1, Jan. 21, Jan. 21, Jan. 21, Jan. 7, 
Jan. 7, 1913; May 28, Mar. 12, Feb. 13, 
Jan. 16, Jan. 9, 1912; Aug. 15, Aug. 8, July 
11, June 6, Feb. 28, Feb. 28, Feb. 28, Feb. 
28, Feb. 14, Jan. 24, 1911; Dec. 20, 1910. 


“Change the Surface’’ 


Use one of the 
Licensed Brands 


Chadeloid Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 

















has been such a vast quantity of data 
that it has been hard to boil that down 
and put it in concise form. 

With that thought in mind, this film 
which you have just seen was produced, 
and it is the hope of your committee on 
film that it will be shown in every paint 
club city in the United States and Canada. 
We hope that “Clean-up and Paint-up”’ 
will be made an order of business at 
some meeting of those clubs between now 
and the next convention, and perhaps this 
film can later be revised and brought up, 
to date, so that the results of the Pitts- 
burgh campaign can be included, which 
results we did not have in time to em- 
body in this film. 


Before we pass on to the next film, if 


there are any questions that I can an- 
swer, I shall be very glad to do so, if 
you care to raise any. 


The next film, “In Humanity’s Service,” 
is a film which we have prepared for the 
public, and while I said in my formal re- 
port that it would be promoted through 
the producer of the film, or that was the 
suggested manner of distribution, it would 
be helpful if you, as individual members, 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


this 
could be shown, and we would like 


could suggest to us places in which 
film 
to have both films shown in the paint 
clubs at the same time. Then we would 
like to follow that, of course, with the 
use of “In Humanity’s Service’ to in- 
spire campaigns, and not only that, but 
to help out and to assist in places where 
campaigns are already under way. 


Now, we will have the other film, 
please. 
(The film, “In Humanity’s Service,” 


was shown.) 


Mr. Felton:—We have received many 
requests for a film of this nature. 'We 
expect it to be widely distributed. The 


question was raised by Mr. Calman as to 
whether it will be shown in theatres. The 
thought is to show it in small community 
theatres, for which we understand a small 
fee can be charged. 

In conclusion, I would like to express 
my thanks and appreciation for the help 


of the other members of the committee, 
and also to thank General Manager Hor- 
gan, Mr. Breinig and Mr. Emerson, who 
were ex-officio members of the com- 


mittee. 


President Figgis:—I know, too, the work that has been done by the sub-committee 


and the main committee. I! 
report, so that we may discuss it 


shall entertain a motion regarding your action on this 
if desirable. 
(Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it 


was voted that the report be re- 


ceived and approved, and the committee thanked for its work.) 


President Figgis:—I take it that motion 
main committee. 
We have next the report of the “Save 


motion. 


Mr. Calman is the chairman of that 


both the sub-committee and the 


covers 
Surface” 
committee. 


committee on business pro- 
In my address this morn- 


the 


ing I did not particularly thank Mr. Calman, because Mr. Calman has been on this 


major committee of the American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
so long that I associate him with that to a great extent. He has very ably repre- 


sented our association on that committee 
work. 
Surface” committee 
your report? 

(H. L. Calman 


mittee. ) 


and educational 


presented the 


this year. 
That work is particularly in evidence during the sessions of the “Save the 
bureau. 


following 


He has done a great deal of 


Mr. Calman, will you please present 


report for the “Save the Surface’? com- 


Report of Committee on Save the Surface Campaign 


-_ 

It is important that Save the Surface 
Campaign adjust its activities to meet 
modern economic exigencies. During the 
early years of co-operative advertising 
and promotional work there was talk of 
“preparing to meet the new competition.” 
There is no longer any need for prepara- 
tion. The new competition—that of in- 
dustry against industry—is here. Save 
the Surface Campaign is constantly keep- 
ing pace and developing its activities so 
thac it may be an efficient servitor to 
members of the industry. 

In the face of this growing competition, 
however, it is not enough to continue or 
even to enlarge our promotional activi- 
ties. For the effectiveness of this work 
depends directly upon the confidence of 
the consumer which the industry gains. 
And this in turn depends upon the de- 
gree to which paint and varnish manu- 
facturers live up to the claims of their 
advertising. It depends, in short, upon 
quality production. 

The industry’s slogan “Save the Sur- 
face and You Save All’ presupposes the 
manufacture of good products. Paint and 
varnish can perform their fundamental 
service of property protection only if the 
product is superior. When a failure oc- 
curs and paint falls short in fulfilling this 
service it is likely that the consumer will 
not culy believe the product inferior, but 
that he will also conclude that the claims 
of the industry are exaggerated. 

For these reasons co-operation 
than ever necessary, co-operation 
only for promotional work but for 
maintenance of high standards in the 
industry. The latter is essential to the 
success of the former. The coming year 
promises more effective work than ever 
on the part of Save the Surface Cam- 
paign. But the maint and varnish manu- 
facturer must also do his part by main- 
taining quality production. 


Potential Markets 


is more 
not 
the 


Because the new economic order in- 
volves the cultivation of new markets, 
one of our most important efforts has 


been in the investigation and development 
of the farm field. Contacts have been 
formed with influential members of the 
Department of Agriculture, State univer- 
sities and the American Farm Federa- 
tion, which have resulted in a realization 
of the importance of the rural market 
and new knowledge regarding its develop- 
ment. One of the most interesting pieces 
of work done in this connection was a 
survey of rural painting conditions made 
through county agents and home demon- 
stration agents. This survey gave us not 
only valuable information regarding the 
present paint conditions in farming dis- 
tricts. but also an excellent understand- 
ing of the psychological attitude of farm- 
ers toward the use of paint and varnish 
upon their buildings. This information 
has, of course, been made available to 
every member of the industry through the 
August, 1927, issue of ‘Save the Surface 
News.” 

Not least in the work of investigating 
and developing the farm market has been 
our contact with the editors of rural 
magazines and newspapers. Through 
their co-operation’ we have secured valu- 
able information and have also been 
able to reach thousands of farm people 


through articles describing, suggesting 
and encouraging the use of paint and 
varnish. 


The industrial market is being reached 
through magazines such as “Factory,” 
“Industry Illustrated,” “Improvement” 
and others. A survey is now being com- 
pleted to determine, if possible, the per- 
centage of paint and varnish now being 
used both for manufacturers’ products 
and maintenance. 


Save the Surface News 


Our official house organ, ‘“‘Save the Sur- 
face News,” is now published quarterly, 
and throughout the year has been received 
in a very encouraging manner. We are 
striving to make each issue better than 
the preceding one, and today it is one of 
our most effective weapons in reaching 
the industry. In it all news and activ- 
ities around the campaign are broadcast 
to tthe trade. The Jast issue, dated Au- 
gust, 1927, was printed in two colors and, 
as an added feature, contained proofs of 


the black and white advertisements for 
the second half of this year. 


Through this medium it is possible to 
give every member of the industry first- 
hand information with relation to impor- 
tant surveys and future plans. The last 
issue contained the latest survey on farm 
painting recently made for us by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. In- 
dividual and co-operative advertising cuts 
and copy are released through it, so that 
the manufacturer can have a ready hand- 
book of the more tangible helps the cam- 
paign has to offer. 

Co-operation throughout the industry is 
as important as co-operation among in- 
vestors in the campaign. “Save the Sur- 





Henry L. Calman 


Chairman on Save the Surface 


face News” is successfully filling the gap 
between headquarters, investors and non- 
investors, and is going a long way to 
create the proper co-ordinated spirit so 
essential to the operation of any co-oper- 
ative advertising organization. 


Co-operative Advertising Campaigns 


This year the campaign has demon- 
strated that local painters and dealers 
will advertise individually and co-opera- 
tively to put the “Save the Surface’? mes- 
sage across to the consumer. Nine new 
advertisements were created and pro- 
moted ito newspapers in every corner of 
the United States. Mats were prepared 
and offered gratis to anyone who would 
use them to advantage. To date we have 
enlisted the co-operation of the advertis- 
ing departments of over four hundred 
newspapers, which have sold these adver- 
tisements to local painters and dealers. 
Clip sheets are being received each day, 
showing that the ads. have been run. 

Another feature in conjunction with 
this mat service is that we furnished a 
great number of newspapers with articles 
on home decoration, color schemes, etc., 
which they ran as “news” material. In 
practically every case it was requested 
for use on home building pages or in con- 
junction with some dealer or painter’s 
local advertising. Many of the total 
number of newspapers that asked for this 
service requested ithat we place their 
name on our regular list to receive this 
service each month or as issued. 

Dull season advertising has also been 
promoted among the various communities 
and master painter organizations with 
effective resuits. Every effort is being 
made to help the industry erase one of 
the most objectionable problems of the 
manufacturer—dull season inactivity. 

Besides the nine new advertisements in 





mat form, the campaign can furnish four- 


teen other ones, previously issued. This 
gives us twenty-three ads. for use by 
local groups or individuals. 


Trade Associations—Local Commit- 
tees—Paint Clubs 


Wherever possible, we secure places on 
the programs of master painter and 
other industry associations and co-operate 
with them to the fullest extent. The 
campaign is well represented at every 
group or association meeting in the in- 
dustry. When it is not possible for the 
business manager to attend as a speaker, 
a member of the association is designated 


to deliver the message on our activities 
or a member of the local “Save the Sur- 
face’? committee acts for us. 


Co-operation with the hardware dealer 


is being effected through the Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers Association and through 
articles in hardware periodicals. In every 


instance these articles tell the dealer to 
put paint and varnish where it rightfully 
belongs—in front of the store. 

An increased number of requests are 
in evidence from master painter associa- 
tions and paint clubs. In most cases this 
is due to the increased promotional work 
from headquarters. Some of the associa- 
tions are the Toledo Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, the New Orleans Master 
Painters Association, the Seattle Paint 
Club and many others. Complete cam- 
paigns are outlined, which include our 
regular co-operative advertising, public- 
ity news stories on paint and varnish 
and such other co-operation necessary in 
a campaign of this nature. 

In many instances speeches, articles, 
ete., are furnished to members of the 
industry, who deliver them at meetings of 
Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs and other 
local activities. 


Motion Picture Films 


During the past year our film, “The 
Romance of Paint and Varnish,” has 
been shown more times than in any pre- 
vious year. Since our last convention 
three prints gave us a total showing of 
104 times. Space does not permit the 
listing of the different cities and towns, 
but it was shown in every part of the 
country, including practically all of the 
larger universities. In many schools it 
was used as a part of courses in adver- 


tising, business economy, etc. ; 
“Brushin’ Up,” two prints of which 
are in the hands of the Y. M. C. A. Mo- 


tion Picture Bureau was shown 87 times. 

It is safe to assume that both films 
have been shown many more times than 
recorded. As an example, in Bristol, Va., 
the “Romance of Paint and Varnish” was 
put in the hands of the superintendent of 
public instruction by a hardware dealer 
and was shown thirty-six times through- 
out the entire country. At Pensacola, 
Fla., the mayor used it at “Clean-up and 


Paint-up” campaign and showed it on 
all of the bathing beaches. At Queens 


Village, L. 1., a paint dealer had it placed 
on the program of seven different public 
motion picture theatres. 


Advertising and Sales Managers 


Conferences 
Last year the advertising and sales 
managers’ conference met in Chicago for 
their sixth annual conference. Subjects 
pertinent to the problems of the paint 
and varnish industry were discussed. 
Some of these were: “What Can an Ad- 


vertising Agency Do for a Client?” ‘‘What 
the Dealer Wants in Sales Helps from the 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturer,” “Is 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying Sound Merchan- 
dizing?”” (This subject created an inter- 
esting discussion, in which a large num- 
ber of those present took part), “Brushing 
Lacquer in the Dealers’ Line,” “Can We 
Standardize the Quality of Paint and 
Varnish Products?” 

The members attending the conference 
were delightfully entertained by the Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club of Chicago. As @ 
result of the interest displayed at this 
meeting it was unanimously voted to con- 
tinue these meetings every year. Due to 
the duplication of effort by the two bodies, 
the advertising managers group and the 
sales managers group, it waa decided to 
combine the two committees under one 
chairman and vice-chairman, each to be 
a member of the salesman group and the 
advertising group. ; 

It was further thought advisable to dis- 
continue the publication of the proceed- 
ings of these meetings and to curtail as 
far as possible the publication of papers. 
This decision was made because it was 
apparent that the members would not 
express their views freely if the thoughts 
they expressed were to be broadcast. The 
primary purpose of these meetings is that 
of bringing together sales managers and 
advertising managers for a free and open 
discussion of their intimate problems, as 
well as those of the industry, which may 
be solved through advice. and assistance 
of other sales and advertising managers. 
Every executive should see that his ad- 
vertising and sales manager attend the 
coming meeting in New York next Spring. 


Color in Advertising 


Another important development in our 
work has been emphasis upon color. 

The increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of color, its artistic as well as 
its psychological possibilities, has given 
the industry a new and effective means of 
appealing to the consumer. Unusual color 
schemes for exteriors, the vogue for 
painted furniture, colorful woodwork, 
walls and even floors, the psychological 
and morale value of the right color 
scheme—each in turn is being emphasized. 
Already these activities have proved their 
worth, and color is an increasingly pow- 
erful factor in paint and varnish sales- 
manship. In view of the success at- 
tained by means of this appeal, it is ex- 
pected that in the future even greater 
importance will be attached to color as 
a selling factor. 

The introduction of color into our na- 
tional advertising was a logical step. Two 
double-page advertisements in color have 
appeared in the Saturady Evening Post 
during the past year as part of our ad- 
vertising program. The excellent quality 
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has been main- 
these features, while color has 
given added emphasis. Reprints of the 
color ads have been widely distributed 
among members of the industry for win- 
dow displays and other local uses. 


Protection of the Slogan 


; During the year just past, we have 
finally succeeded in securing every for- 
eign registration applied for, except that 
for Brazil, which is still in abeyance, but 
there is but little doubt that this will be 
secured in the near future. 


An arrangement has finally been made 


of our advertisements 
tained in 


Mi the Canadian association, under 
¥ lich our registration is transferred to 
mt rors under the condition that all the 
rules applying to the use of the slogan 
Ca this country be Strictly applied to 
oe the document being of such na- 
re as to amply protect * rights j 
every respect, no Palen. 
During the past y 
_f ; € past year there have been 
Several infringements of the rules gov- 


erning the use of the 
Single instance the request of your com- 
mittee on the protection of the slogan for 
the withdrawal of such use has beer met 
With a ready response. 7 


Publicity 


nein a about paint and varnish are 
os ig written constantly at the request 
tf editors of newspapers and Magazines 
We have estimated that a circulation of 
over twenty million has been secured for 
this material. The publicity department 
- conducting special paint and varnish 
departments for a number of Magazines 
and is editing articles prior to publica- 
tion for many others. Editors consider 
this department as an information bureau 
where impartial, authoritative data on 
paint and varnish may be secured " pro- 
fessionally prepared in manuscript form 
by experienced newspaper and magazine 
writers. This type of service is much 
appreciated by publications and has many 
advantages, In the first place, it safe- 
guards the industry, as well as individual 
publications, from’ the harmful misin- 
formation about paint and varnish that 
uninformed people are apt to broadcast 
In the second place, it gives readers defi. 
— instructive and valuable information 
a out paint and varnish. This is a real 
service, for it gives potential purchasers 
confidence in paint and varnish and their 
— Still more, publicity material stimu- 
7 es desire for paint and varnish by 
pointing out the pleasure, satisfaction and 
actual benefit derived from living in a 
well-kept house. It outlines new, attrac- 
tive and desirable uses for the industry’s 
products. In general, unbiased paint and 
varnish information fits into the almost 
universal project of publications to im- 
prove the standard of living of the vast 
Majority of readers, ™ 
ou every type of magazine sub- 
s eS to our work, from Special class 
publications reaching the building field 
to farm magazines and women’s peri- 
odicals. Hundreds of newspapers through- 
out the country publish material prepared 
at campaign headquarters and released 
in either mat or mimeographed form The 
many letters we have received from ed- 
itors requesting this material is ade- 
quate proof of the need and value of this 
service. ; 

In addition 
eates of high 
our material 


slogan, but in everv 


Several newspaper syndi- 
standing are distributing 
_to large groups of news- 
papers, Radio talks are also prepared 
and released to broadcasting stations 
scattered all over the country. 


Save the Surface Magazine 


: The editing of “Save the Surface Maga- 
zine is done at campaign headquarters. 
This sixteen-page magazine reaches 
thousands of readers and definitely sells 
paint and varnish through its painter and 
dealer tie-ups. It is published by the 
General Printing Corporation at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and sold by that organ- 
ization to painters and dealers in every 
state. Subscription prices are small and 
include, besides the magazine itself, the 
cost of imprinting the subscribing dealer 
or painter’s name upon the outside covers. 

Here is a high-grade piece of litera- 
ture, attractively gotten up with four 
pages in color, that builds good will and 
stimulates paint and varnish sales. Let- 
ters from readers convince us that there 
is a real field for this type of magazine, 
while letters from subscribers tell us that 
it is an excellent business builder. 


Conclusion 


A resolution drawn up at the Western 
zone convention at Portland, July 6 to 8, 
sums up briefly the past and outlines the 
future of this co-operative work. The 
resolutions read as follows:— 


Whereas, The marked advance in the devel- 
opment of semi-permanent and permanent ma- 
terials, such as tile, linoleum, prepared floor- 
ing, non-corrosive metals, composition shin- 
gles, etc., is resulting in a diminishing amount 
of surfaces requiring paint for preservation; 
and 

Whereas, The inroads of such materials 
should awaken the paint industry to the vital 
need of collectively impressing upon the publie 
the importance and need of paint, not only in 
its preservative value, but in making our sur- 
roundings more livable through its beautifying 
qualities; and 

Whereas, The ‘‘Save the Surface’’ program 
has been of untold value to the paint industry 
and has so firmly established itself in its pres- 
ent form that the industry can well afford to 
make even greater use of it and adapt the 
form of such use to the changing conditions 
occurring in our market; be it 

Resolved, That this convocation of the West- 
ern zone of the Natienal Paint, Oi] and Var- 
nish Association recommend to the parent body 
that the National ‘‘Save the Surface’ Cam- 
paign committee be urged to build its appeal 
to the public on the basic value of color and 
attractiveness and to subordinate the preserva- 
tion phase, not toa position of less importance, 
but rather that the color appeal shall have the 
greater prominence. * 

Whereas, To properly develop and carry dut 
this color appeal it will be necessary to pro- 
vide for increased financing of the ‘‘Save the 
Surface’’ Campaign; be it therefore 

Resolved, That greater Interest on the part 
of the present investors should be shown in 
obtaining these additional funds through in- 
creasing the number of investors, which will 
give the industry the necessary funds without 
increasing the percentage basis of those who 
are now supporting the campaign financially. 
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excel- 
Many new contracts have 
been made during the past year, and our 
membership is gradually increasing. Much 
interest has been exhibited in our work, 
and a fine spirit of co-operation prevails. 
The campaign is an organization by and 


Financially the campaign is in 


lent condition. 


for every individual member of the in- 
dustry. The suecess of the industry, as 
well as the ultimate success of the cam- 
paign, depends upon the active support of 
each and every person connected with the 
making, buying or selling of paint and 
varnish. In organizang this co-operative 
work an effort has been made to provide 
an opportunity for every one to profit di- 
rectly by it. Nothing of this sort can hap- 
pen automatically, however. In order to 


receive any interest or dividends some 
capital must be invested. That capital 


consists largely of active support. Co- 
operation in its fullest sense exists only 
when it receives this active support. 
Where a few are passive, co-operation 
falls short. Successful co-operation re- 
solves itself largely into a dependence 
upon committees and the degree of re- 
sponsibility with which they accept their 
charges. It is not enough for a working 
system to be organized and for the com- 
mittees to be appointed. Members must 
give their whole-hearted support. They 


must be willing and ready to work for 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


their share of the profits, which, incident- 
ally, are not available except through co- 
operative attack. 

Speculating upon the future of the paint 
and varnish industry is largely a matter 
of speculating upon co-operation. Indi- 
viduals cannot stand alone in the modern 
economic world. They must join together 
for their mutual benefit and for the ben- 
efit of each individual. The growth and 
development of the industry during the 
past few years of economic turmoil more 
than demonstrates the value of present- 
ing a united front to the world. As time 


goes on the need for an instrument of co- 
operation, such as Save_ the Surface 
Campaign, will increase, for the battle 


is not yet won. There is still much to do 
in securing the place of our industry in 
the economic world, but with the help of 
each member that will be done. 


Mr. Calman :—I want to add for the in- 
formation of the members that the “Save- 
the-Surface”’ campaign committee has de- 
cided that for next year the advertising 


will practically all be done in color ; in 
the general mediums entirely in color, 
thirteen pages in one magazine and six in 
another, and all our copy and materials 


will be prepared on that basis. 


President Figgis:—This is a very comprehensive report, and I am sure you gen- 


tlemen appreciate it much as the 
referred to you 


do with it. 


as 


executive committee appreciated it. 
without recommendation be y 
What is your pleasure with it, gentlemen? 
(It was regularly moved and seconded that the re 


It was 
sause they well know what you would 


port be accepted with, thanks 


to the committee, and that the recommendations in the report be adopted.) 


President Figgis:—I am going to introduce W. R. Mc 
I am not going to ask him to say 


manager of the campaign. 


words, but I would like you to recognize him 


something to add. 


Mr. McComb :—I 
man’s report was to cover our report and 
activities. I want to say I appreciate 
all that many of you men here have done 
and probably to aid in the success I have 
had on the Western coast that was due 
mostly to the support I got from the in- 
dividual members in the industry when 
I was out there. Men gave their time and 


understood Mr. Cal- 


spent two and three and four days’ in 
calling on the men. So that that resolu- 
tion was not just a _.paper resolution. 
They backed it up, and I succeeded in 
getting twenty new contracts, besides 
several renewals. It is an indication of 
what we can do if we will get out and 
work. As I pointed out, you men should 
be willing to do that, those of you who 


are investors; it gives you increased re- 
turn on your investment. We can spend 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; 
we get three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of advertising and publicity 
for your investment, which remains the 
same—what you are getting two hundred 
and eleven thousand dollars return on It. 


President Figgis:—I am going to ask 
F. J. Ross if he won't do as much for 
us as Mr. McComb has done, because I 


want you to be familiar with Mr. Ross. 

F. J. Ross:—This- ‘‘Save-the-Surface” 
campaign, as I see it, is sort of a tri- 
angular body. One side is very large and 


heavy; another side- of this triangle is 
the sub-committee of that committee 
which handles the advertising ‘problems 


and guides the campaign in that respect. 

On the shortest side is the advertising 
agency With which Iam associated. The 
advertising agency in that case performs 
the functions with which you are familiar 
in connection- with any advertising cam- 
paign. All policies are discussed between 
the agency and the sub-committee if they 
originate there. No policies are acted 
upon until submitted to and approved by 
the national “Save-the-Surface” executive 
committee; so that in the “Save the- 
Surface” campaign there is as near to per- 
fect control as I think skillful organiza- 
tion could devise. 

Then very often suggestions come from 


Comb, who is the business 
more than a few 
He may have 


when you see him. 


committee, and from them to the agency 
if it is something for the agency to exe- 
cute in the form of advertising. 

And so the work keeps going back and 
forth, along that channel, not exactly that 
way either, because I look upon this tri- 
angle, or three factors in the situation, as 
a very unusual team. I think it would be 
most difficult in any associational cam- 
paign to find a greater degree of intelli- 
gent and earnest -consideration given _by 
all factors and heartier and finer spirit 
of teamwork. : 

So that our place in the picture then 


is one side of that triangle, but it takes 
the whole triangle to run the “Save-the- 


Surface” campaign. 2 

Mr. Calman :—You have heard from Mr. 
McComb and Mr. Ross. In justice to 
these two gentlemen, I want. to explain 
a little bit further their position. This 
report which I just read to you, which 
you all assumed was written by me, was 
written almost word for word by Mr. 
McComb, with only a few suggestions 
from myself and from other members of 
the committee. 

You can get from that some idea of 
What the diligence Mr. McComb has fol- 
lowed all branches of the work, not only 
of the “Save-the-Surface” campaign. 

Mr. Ross is more than simply a ‘busi- 
ness. executive, following out the orders 
of the “Save-the-Surface” campaign ex- 
ecutive committee. We. had an example 
of that this morning. The committee had 
a very important meeting on Saturday 
before your convention. Certain policies 
were decided upon and thought to be wise. 
Mr. Ross went home with those instruc- 
tions, thought of practically nothing else 
for two days, and came back with a sug- 
stion to our chairman for a complete 
change in that decision. A hurried meet- 
ing was called this morning at breakfast, 








at which conclusions were arrived at 
which may result in carrying out the 
suggestion Mr. Ross has thought out. 

[I thought it well for the members of 
the organization to know what kind of 
co-operation we receive, from not only 
those directly employed by us, but from 


those who indirectly aid us in the work 
we are doing. 


the national committee back to the sub- 
President Figgis:—Are you ready for the question? a 
(The motion was carried.) ; . besa 
President Figgis :—It is with a great deal of pleasure that I introduce the mext 


speaker, 
San Fraihcisco, and he 
the-Surface’”’ situation. 
with me that it was we 
him with us. Mr. Lawrence! 


Finding Surfaces to Save 


A. E. Lawrence :—I fully appreciate the 
honor conferred upon me by your program 
committee in inviting me to present - 
this association the paper read before we 
Western zone convention in Portland, 
Oregon, last July. 

I am fearful that many of us have not 
given the ‘“Save-the-Surface committee 
the consideration and support vascn We 
should, and it was my thought then, an 
is now, that this address may arouse £ 
greater interest in the wonderful work 
this committee is doing. 

Following the Portland convention, — 
of the trade papers published an editor ia 
under the heading “Beauty and Preserva- 


has 


I think, he 


after 








tion,’ in which this statement was 
made :— 2 
From the Pacific Coast also comes” protest, 
thourh of another character. The feeling ex- 
pre ed is that in the sale of paint decorative 
value has a more potent appeal than the eco- 
nomic value. : are ; 
Personally, I fail to .see how any oné 
who heard the address in Portiand could 
being 2 protest of the 


i rpre it as 
rier he-furtace” campaign, and I trust 
that no one here will consider it vas such. 

Finding surfaces to save? Why. you 
not need to half try you say; you 
see them everwhere you turn. Tut 
let us start out and see what we will 
find, remembering that you do not always 
fing what you-are lookin: for. ; : 

Professor Sabin, consulting chemist of 
the National Lead Company, when speai- 
inz before the San Francisco local paint 
club last spring stated that over 00 per- 
cent of all paint manufictured wes ap- 
plied by amateurs, in other words, home- 
owners. Add to this the percentage of 
paint that should be us21 by the pro- 
fessional painter in the residertizl diz- 
tricts and we begin to get into interestins 
figures. 

And from the home-owners 
business that is the life of our 
There is where the products are use 
we manufactured according to our 
formulas, made up in advance to 





dp 


eam 





the retail 
industry. 
1 that 
own 
take 





who has: come a long way to deliver this address, , ves | 
. developed rather a unique point of view on the “Save- 
has i 
ll worth his trip for us to hear him. 


A. E. Lawrence lives in 
agree 
have 


delivered his address, you will 
We are glad to 


sold 
price. 
industrial 


care of seasonal demand and on a 
basis of quality, rather than 


So we'll pass up for now ‘tie 








field, the business district, the hotels and 
apartments, and go out into the res len- 
tial district. It’s “Better Homes Week.” 
Let’s take a run out and see one of the 
model homes that is on exhibition. Let's 
see how this builder has protected this 
home with paint. 
House with Little Paint 
As we stand in front admiring it, a 


salesman comes out and invites us to see 
the interior, explaining as we stroll along 
the walk that the exterior finish is a 
two-tone dash on stucco and the roof is 
variegated asbestos shingles, the screens 
are all metal baked enamel frames with 
bronze wire. The only things on the out- 
side that will ever have to be repaired or 
repainted are the sash and trim, and we 
begin to wonder where, in a few years, we 
will find the surfaces to save. 


So we go in. It’s one of those semi- 
Spanish type houses and the first thing 
that catches our eye is the tile covered 
floor in the patio and we scuffle our feet 
and decide that it isn’t tile but linoleum. 


Then the salesman begins to show us the 
fine points about the interior. ‘No, that’s 
not paint on the walls of the main rooms; 
it’s a blending of colors into the plaster.” 
And with pride he shows us the narrow 


casings around the windows and the 
curved arches finished the same as the 
walls; then the kitchen with its linoleum 


floor and full tile walls; an electric refrig- 


erator in colors to match and porce- 
namél furniture,—table, cabinet, stool— 
yes, and even the furniture in the break- 
fast nock. 

About this time we begin to edge 
toward the front door. If we’re going to 
find surfaces to save, we surely. are look- 


ing in the wrong place, 

Then we turn toward the older residen- 
tial districts. We go up one street and 
down another block after block of frame 


houses with their shingled roofs. WHere’s 
the place we are looking for. Here’s 
where we'll find the surfaces to eave. 


Let us stop in front of that one over on 
the corner. It looks as if they planned 
on doing some work around there. Maybe 
the owner is at home, 


He is—at last luck is with us! We 
tell him we are members of the “Save 
the Surface’ campaign and we know that 
he’ll be interested in hearing our story 
on paint as a preservative; how essential 
it is to protect his investment, to keep 
his property well painted. 


In the meantime his wife has joined 
us and as they nod their heads we see 
visions of a paint sale. Then he begins 
to tell us their plans. They only bought 
the house last fall. It just had to be 
fixed up and they were thinking of paint- 
ing it, but it would cost a lot and they 
would have to pay cash. They had just 
arranged with a contractor to stretch 
wire over the siding and finish it in a 
colored stucco. Of course, it would cost 
more than paint but it would be a per- 
manent job; that, and a patent shingle 
roof right over the old one, and their 
painting and repair bills were over. And 
the payments were to be on the install- 
ment plan. 


Somewhere or other he had heard the 
saying, “Save the Surface and You Save 
All.” That’s what they planned on do- 
ing. 


Avoiding the Need to Save 


And before we've recovered enough to 
frame a reply the wife chirps up with: 

And what do you think of my ideas for the 
interior? We've planned this whole thing to- 
gether. I’m tired of the housecleaning mess 
we used to have every spring, with the paint- 
ers in and the whole house upset. Everything 
on the inside is going to be finished so that 
it is easy to keep clean and wilil last. Wait 
till I show you what we plan. You know, we 
got all of our ideas out of the advertisements 
in the papers and magazines. You can believe 
advertisements today; advertising made us 
decide on stucco. 

The roof was more of a 
so many good looking ones advertised. We 
were undecided between some that were ad- 
vertised in this magazine and roofing of local 
manufacture that was advertised in a San 
Francisco paper a couple of Sundays ago. 
However, we decided on the local ome, as they 
have an easy payment plan. If we had to 
pay cash for all this work we'd never save 
enough to get it done. 

You know, the floors were an awful prob- 
lem, but we've decided on carpets called 
““Broadloom’”’ for the dining room and living 
room, and I’m just crazy about that jaspe 
linoleum for the bedrooms. At first i couldn’t 
decide what to do with the walls, till I read 


problem. You see 


this advertisement about wall paper. That 
settled it. 

I'm still undecided between tile and sani- 
onyx for the .kitchen -and bathrooms; _ but, 


anyway, the floors will be linoleum. 
Doesn’t sound very promising, does it, 
when we are looking for surfaces to save? 


Others Grab Opportunities 


But, of course, this is all far-fetched— 
houses without surfaces to save! Who 
ever heard of refinishing a frame build- 
ing with stucco? A short time ago I was 
talking with a hardware dealer and he told 
me of a friend of his who had asked him 
to go out and see about the paint for his 
home. He had visions of a nice paint 
sale. Imagine his surprise and disgust 
whén he found that the siding and shin- 
gles had been replaced with stucco and 
prepared roofing! Two quarts of paint 
for the trim was the sale he made. 

A speaker from a large San Francisco 
reofing concern told our club a short time 
ago that during the past two years over 
4,800 old roofs in Oakland, California, had 
been relaid with their roofing.- That ac- 
counts for $150,000 in paint sales lost 
im one small territory during the past 
two years—surfaces that are now per- 
manently saved! 

\Who will venutre 
the number of floors in 
five yeavs ago _were 
varnished but today 
linoleum? 
Last fall, Frank Dixon, president of 
ne Catifornia master painiers, spoke be- 
fore our club, and I wel! remember his 
appeal to us as paint rianufdacturers to 
help the master painters combat the use 
of “Jazz Plaster’ that was eliminating 
the painter from hundreds of jobs. 


The New Ousts the Old 


The March Atlantic Monthly had an 
article by Ernest Elmo Calkins, “Bust- 
ness Has Wings.” It’s well worth read- 
ing and his comments on the possibilities 
of lacquer are of particular interest to 
us. Ae he tells the story he shows us 
that business has wings. Industry after 
industry that a few years ago were 
familiar to all of us are today. things 
of the past, while newer industries have 
taken their place. 

Here are a couple of extracts from his 
article : 

He (the manufacturer) built up his business 
by faithfully following the accepted precepts, 
watched his costs, stimulated his sales, adver- 
tised, acquired good-will, and looked forward 
to continued prosperity as long as he did these 
things. And now this unstable, excitable, 
fi¢kle public is showing a disposition to change 
its mind, its habits, and its clothes with such 
disconcerting suddenness as to leave the 
shortest possible time for readjustments It 
has somewhat the effect of ‘‘deuces wild’’ in 
a poker game. The mood of the people, the 
interplay of one new discovery or invention 
with another, the quickness with which in- 
formation spreads, by advertising, publicity, 
word of mouth, and moving pictures, are rap- 
idly changing the industrial physiognomy of 
the country and shifting the centres of old 
basic industries. 

The manufacturer, whatever 
however basic and- staple, however 
trenched in the homes of the country, can no 
longer settle down and let things take their 
course. He must now hold himself ready to 
act, and act quickly, interpret the signs, an- 
ticipate the new attitude of the public, analyze 
each new invention or discovery for its effects, 
immediate or ultimate, on his own business. 
He must sleep like a fireman, fully dressed, 
ready to dash out at a moment’s notice. 

Do you remember what the lady of 
the house said about reading advertise- 
ments and believing them? Calkins, 
realizing this influence of advertising, 
says :—*The three forces, then, which are 
injecting into the conduct of business a 
new hazard are fashion, new ideas, and 
changing habits; but what makes them 
formidable is the speed with which they 
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spread and the unanimity with which they 
are adopted. Advertising is accessory be- 


fore the fact as well as after.”’ 
Advertised Competition 
So let’s go through the magazine the 
woman showed us and see some of the 


advertising she referred to. It was the 
May issue of ‘“‘House and Garden.” 


1. Here’s a stucco advertisement. See 
What it says: ..colored stucco, sun- 
fast, substantial, economical,” 

2. “And the copperclad roof of en- 


durance and beauty.” 

3. While “splendor” and “everlasting” 
are the descriptions of this. 

4. With rugged beauty” is the head- 


ing of another. 

5. Listen to these arguments for all- 
metal screens :— 

o-A. Here are screens that never re- 


quire painting. Do you wonder what has 
happened to screen enamel sales? j 
6. “Beauty,” “Wear,” and “price” is 
the appeal for this ideal floor covering 
‘.. A few years ago everybody laughea 
at the linoleum manufacturers for trying 
ie bm a ae for living rooms, but 
*y ve stuck to it ¢ sre’s y 
sear’ thnks a it and here’s how they 
_8. They used to specify varnish 
linoleum, to save the surfaces. 
is done with a coat of wax twice a year 
9. Here is the wall paper ad by the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
aa ane tie up beauty with six of 
country’s greatest ; riti i 
ie a t authorities on in- 


for 
Now it 


10. And here’s what is cutting into our 
ag of washable wall paints 
. Here is how the Associ i 
7 s > Associated T 
Manufacturers advertise, ge 
12. Here we have refri i 
: 2 2 > refrigerators in 
colors to match the modern kitchen. 
13. Cheerfulness comes to the kitchen 


with porce-namel furniture. 

14. And now still more beauty for the 
bathroom with kraftile designed for 
‘uxurious bathrooms. ae 

16. They advertise luxurious 
with heat cabinets hidden in 
but look at the colorful 
to illustrate that there 
which you cannot see. And with it goes 
the sale of radiator enamels! mice 

_Do I have to tell you that every one 
of those advertisements are selling beauty? 
And what is our reply? This, I take it, 
as it is the only “Save the Surface” ad- 
vertisement published during May. 


warmth 
the walls, 
_Setting they have 
is something there 


Merchandising Colors 


In talking before various groups on 
color in merchandising, I’ve used maga- 


peal. Here are just a few, ont tae 
you to notice how some of them with just 
type, ink and paper make you fairly feel 
color (shows advertisements). 

And think what some of these 
tries have had to do to put color into their 
products! Clocks, builders, hardware 
brick, window shades—even cooking utgn- 
sils, paring knives and can openers today 
boast color. Feuntain pen manufactur- 
ers have been using color for two or three 


indus- 


years. Typewriter ‘ manufacturers are 
amongst the latest to recognize its mer- 


chandising appeal. 
we thought of tile 
rooms, we thought 


A few years ago when 
for kitchens or bath- 
“white.” We used to 
speak of tile white. Think of linoleums 
as we knew them a few years ago; yes 
and of stucco even five years ago. Jou : 
_ Ww hat of palmolive and their “Save-the- 
Surface ,_cCampaign—“Keep that school- 
= a Selling protection: yes 
sut with the thought of be: > always 
g aut é Fi 

foremost. 7 
Since 


’ers, 


1857, or the days of the “49- 
some Pacific coast firms boast they 
have been paint manufacturers, and some 


Eastern manufacturers antedate that 
Historic records tell us of paint being 
used by the Egyptians as early as 8000 
B.C. It was one. of the first man-made 


expressions of color. Are we, as modern 
manufacturers, or I should say as an as- 
sociation, going to be the last to recognize 
its merchandising appeal? 

Many of us heard, and 


many more no 
doubt read, the very able 


paper on lacquer 


Which Arthur Orr delivered at the West- 
ern zone convention at Del Monte last 
year. : 


Love of Color Is Universal 


tells of one undying trait which we 
trace back to the dimmest antiquity 


He 
can 


it is the love of color and design. Then 
he goes on to say :— 

This intuitive demand for color and design 
brought face to face with the modern ac- 


cessories of human existence 
very definite and increasing need for paint and 
similar coatings. The protective idea has been 
stressed ; perhaps because it was a good selling 
point; perhaps, also, because we have always 
been a little prudish about our real fondness 
for color. This is illustrated by an unwar- 
ranted contempt for the poor savage who, in 
his admiration for colored beads, is merely 
more frank than we are willing to be. It is 
obvious that the beautiful and wide range of 
colored materials today would not have been 
developed if the protection of perishable sur- 
faces had been our only object. Beauty of 
surface always has and always will be more 
desired, both by man and nature, than the 
mere ability to withstand abuse and exposure, 

Nine years ago the “Save-the-Surface” 
campaign was _ instituted. It was the 
natural outcome of the wave of conserva- 
tion that swept the country during the 
war. That it was of great value to our 
industry goes without question. 

Some las made the statement that 
the seven words, “Save the Surface and 
You Save A,ll” were worth a million 
dollars each to the paint manufacturers. 
I wonder what they would place their 
value at today when judged alongside of 


have produced a 





one 





modern advertising appeals and the in- 
destructible surfaces advertised that’ re- 
quire no paint? 

But today is the day of color. Let me 
read you one of Babson’s recent re- 
ports :— 


The use of color in business is a field which 
in a sense has scarcely been touched. It 


may 
well be that the increased development of 
color appeals will be the next fundamental 
step in merchandise. 


Business men should give the subject serious 
attention. Successful color effects cannot be 
achieved by guesswork. The right use of color 
is a real art and science. We urge investors 
to note whether their companies are alive, to 
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To the Paint Manufacturers 
of America 


Here is a comprehensive list of petroleum thinners and solvents—designed to fill 
the most exacting requirements for every formula. These thinners are now being 
used by the most responsible manufacturers in the United States—and have been 
for years. A substantial economy is always assured by their adoption. 


P-V Spirits—a petroleum thinner with an Mineral Solvent Spirits—a petrol- 


exceptionally high flash for use in paints and eum thinner for paints and varnishes where ex- 
varnishes where the evaporation is secondary to ceptionally high solvent properties are required. 
the non-inflammable feature. Other characteristics are similar to Varno Spirits. 


Varno Spirits—a petroleum thinner for Naphthol Mineral Spirits—aAn 
exceptionally quick drying thinner combined 
with a high flash feature. 


Lactol Spirits—a petroleum thinner for 
use as a diluent and a vehicle to carry the active 
solvents in the manufacture of lacquers. 


use in paints and varnishes where standard 
flashing and evaporating features are desired. 


Naphtholite (V M & P Naphtha)—A quick 


drying petroleum thinner for varnishes. 


S pec ial Na p htholite (VM&P Lactol Spirits is produced in two grades. 


Naphtha)—An exceptionally quick drying pet- Number one has a low flash with a quick evap- 
roleum thinner for use in varnishes where almost oration and number two has a high flash with a 
instant evaporation is desired. slower evaporation. 


An exact uniformity is maintained. All these products have a sweet odor 
and are entirely free from sulphur. All are quality thinners and solvents; 
they will pass your most rigid laboratory tests. And they will give you in 
good measure the economy you seek. 


A manufacturer in your locality is using our products. May we tell you 
of his experiences? ff 


American Mineral Spirits .“ 


C (Se 

O mM p d Nn Vy ef Ss ee 

310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE Le Keer 
CHICAGO, ILL. LS OSS 


Eastern Representative : 1S 
CHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC. (ee eee 
297 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 4 os" foe hel 
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such opportunities, or whether they are ‘‘be- 
hind the procession.’’ 

Color in its relation to manufacture and sell- 
ing is being placed more and more on a 
scientific basis. Harnessing the well-known 
rainbow is no longer a matter of guesswork 
or of a vague thing called ‘‘taste.’’ Like 
almost everything else, color is being classified 
and analyzed and made to do certain very 
definite things to conform to certain condi- 
tions, uses or effects, while at the same time 
subscribing to utility or beauty or both. 


Color in Industry 


Today you can hardly pick up a maga- 
zine on advertising or selling but that 
you will see an article on color. The April 
21 issue of Printers’ Ink has for its lead- 
ing article, “Color in Merchandising—A 
Sales Stimulant’—“Bigger Sales Possi- 
bilities Exist for All Business Which Put 
Color in Their Products.” It’s an ex- 
ceptionally interesting article and I want 
to read a couple of paragraphs from it :— 

How far color has gone in that industry (re- 
ferring to automobiles) in a few brief years 
can best be realized when I say that today 
Cadillac offers a range of 500 color combina- 
tions to a prospective purchaser. Color will 
do and has been doing much to keep the auto- 
motive industry away from its much prophesied 
saturation point. 





The home—the very building itself—as well 
as its interior, is a market that is waiting to 
be stimulated by color. 


Color will affect the sales of certain types of 
building materials. Terra-cotta manufacturers 
seem to realize this. I am told that, for some 
time, they have had artists of real ability 
studying the subject of colors for their product. 
When they open their batteries they will prob- 
ably set a pace that will put makers of other 
building materials straight up against the 
problem of studying color. In the end the 
country will be dotted with more cheerful and 
brighter-looking homes. When this comes, 
much credit should be given to the makers of 
roofing material. They have pushed color 
vigorously. One maker of roofing material is 
now offering his product in 108 color combina- 
tions. 

I wonder why the writer said nothing 
of the industry that is manufacturing 
color? Does he give us credit for being 
alive to its possibilities? 

A short time ago one 
San Francisco stores, in 
ment, said:—‘This is the 
color dominates, and in 
things for the home, color 
consideration.” 

Read Michael J. Phillips in 
issue of the Western Paint 
“Buying Beauty in Cans’’—the 
was broadcast during the Los Ange'es 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” campaign. In 
it he says that beauty has a value as real 
as any other marketable commodity. You 
ean create it and sell it to people eager, 
anxious, clamoring to buy. 

Some of the paint manufacturers are 
already advertising, yes, and merchan- 
dising, color. “The Effect of Color on 
Business During 1927” is the heading of 
an advertisement of one manufacturer 
to hardware dealers. Other manufac- 
turers are offering color charts and paint- 
ing guides. Individually, we are alive to 


the leading 
advertise- 
when 
new 
first 


of 
an 
period 
choosing 
is the 


the April 


Review— 
talk that 


national 


the situation, but what of our 
association and its co-operative cam- 
paign? 

The May issue of “Save the Surface 
News” shows one of their recent adver- 
tisements, and, in commenting on it, 
says :— 


Color has a powerful attraction for the eye— 
a subtle psychology of its own. People take 
pleasure in effective color combinations. It is 
valuable, because it shows vividness, contrast 
and realism. ~ 

But this (showing advertisement) is the 
advertisement they refer .to. It was in 
the Saturday Evening Post of April 2. 


Color Not a Side Issue 


It is trying to tell the message of 
preservation, with color as a side issue, 
to nearly three million readers. In the 


Post that week there were 239 pages, 168 


of them carried full-page or part-page 
advertising. Remember, every advertise- 
ment in it was competing against 238 
pages of advertising and stories for the 
reader's attention. Would your friends 
at the club or in their homes stop to 
read it or would one of these be of more 
interest to them? a 

Which do you think your wife or any 


other housewife would stop to read —that 
hlaze of color or the intriguing charm of 
the magic carpet, or the appetizing appeal 
of these (showing advertisements) ? 
“People take pleasure in effective eolor 
combinations.” But are we showing any? 
However, in the same issue of the News, 
one of the national association officials 
says :— 
There have been campaigns urging the public 
to buy more, eat more, or use more of this or 


that, but few, if any, which have boldly 
stated ‘‘you will lose money if you refuse to 
use more of our product” have proceeded to 


prove the assertion. This is exactly what the 


Surface Campaign has been assert- 


Save the 3 
ing and providing for the past nine years, and 
will continue to assert and prove, we may 
hope, until every paintable object in the 
United States is adequately and 8; stematically 


saved by surface protection. 

Yes, and while we continue to assert 
and prove, the paintable objects will be- 
come less and less. 


Appeal of Color Will Last 


But the iove of beauty will never be- 
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come less; the appeal of color will always 


be here, Maybe stucco doesn’t need 
painting, but who wants to live in a 
house the same color year after year? 


We want a change of color in the suits 
we buy. Our wives insist on a change 
of color in the form of a new hat or dress 
for every other afternoon tea. These are 
our color expressions to our friends and 
associates before whom we do not always 


want to appear the same. And the ex- 
terior of our home is our color expres- 


sion to our guests and neighbors. Do 
we always want to appear the same to 
them? And tell me of any other wall 
finish that can be made to blend with 
an interior color scheme as can paint. 
The permanent building materials and 
fixtures that we see advertised are at- 
tractive today, but don’t you think that 
the average housewife would like to be 
able to change the color in three or four 
years? 

Does the paint industry need a stimu- 
lant? Did you read the United States 
statistics of paint and varnish production 
for the last half of 1926 as published in 
the American Paint Journal on May 2? 
Did you read the editorial comment on 
page 57 under the heading “Paint and 
Varnish Production Declines in 1926"? 

Granted it was only a slight decline, 
but remember that the first steps back- 
ward are always small. And remember 
that our present goal is to triple the in- 
dustry by 1931. 

Are we doing it? During 1926 our com- 
petitive industries (and as competitive I 
refer to some building material manufac- 
turers, manufacturers of household utili- 


ties and appliances, automobiles, radios 
and furniture) forged ahead, some by 
leaps and bounds. I've shown you how 


they have been doing it and are doing it. 
They are selling beauty. 

Then let us sell color. 

And when [ say, “Let us sell color,” I 
mean advertise color and sell beauty. 
This does not mean that advertisements 
in four colors must be used; but if we 
want to use color pages, let Us see that 
the advertising committee has the means 
with which to do it. 

This year they are using eight full 
pages in black.and white and two double- 
page two-color advertisements in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. The subscriptions 
from investors to the “Save-the-Surface”’ 
campaign for 1927 amounted to $211,000, 
With approximately $65,000,000 more 
they could run thirteen-page four-color 
advertisements. 

Where can this money come from? 

The shoe manufacturers are just launch- 
ing a co-operative campaign. Here’s their 
plan for financing :—45 percent from shoe 


manufacturers; 37 percent for the tan- 
ners (or, in other words, the raw mate- 
rial group); 15 percent from shoe ma- 


chinery dealers, and 3 percent from other 
sources. Less than half of the finances 
come from the shoe manufacturers. And 
isn’t that an equitable distribution? 


Advertisers and Investors 
I was interested in checking the list of 


advertisers in one of the leading paint 
magazines against the names of the in- 
vestors in the “Save the Surface’ cam- 
paign. 


There were seventy-five firms advertis- 


ing. Of them, but twenty are contribut- 
ing to the campaign; thirteen manufac- 


turers of dry colors, pigment, ete., are in- 
vestors; eleven are non-investors; out of 
thirteen manufacturers of oils, turpentine 
and other vehicles, but two were inves- 
tors: eleven are not; gums and shellacs 
show two investors and seven non-in- 
vestors; there were seven advertis'ng 
lacquer solvents, etc., none of them were 
investors; two advertisers of finished 
products were investors; seven were not; 
one manufacturer of containers was an 
investor in the campaign, three were not; 
and none of the five machinery dealers or 
four advertising and color card manufac- 
turers were contributors. 

Every one of these firms values the 
potential business of the pa‘nt industry 
or they would not be directing their ad- 
vertising to it. One of the non-investors 
referred to above has been running a fell- 
page advertisement in every issue of the 
magazine so far this year. He is spend- 
ing nearly $2,000 yearly in advertising 
to sell the paint and varnish industry his 


products, but is contributing nothing to- 
ward the support of the campaign to in- 


crease the sale of those products. 

Then I took the list of members of one 
of the Western paint clubs and found 
that out of thirty firms listed in the man- 


ufacturers’ group, ten were not investors 
in the campaign; in the jobbers’ group 


there were five jobbers who are not also 
in the manufacturers’ group; none of 
them were investors, and of the thirty in 
the raw material group, twenty-three are 
non-subscribers, but seven (and they have 
national distribution) are subscribers. 

Are we, then, as individual members of 
this national association giving the “Save 
the Surface” campaign the financial sup- 
port which we should and which is so 
essential if they are to carry on their 
work, and will the membership of your 
club make any better showing? Check 
it back when you go home; it will be in- 
teresting to you and maybe productive 
to the financial committee. 


During the life of this campaign our 
industry increased largely through the 
efforts of the “Save the Surface” cam- 


Price of Rosin per 
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direct its flight. Today it is hovering 
overhead, waiting, undecided, watching 
for our appeal which will bring it whirr- 


paign. Individually, that could not have 
been achieved. Co-operatively, the goal 
was attained a year ahead of our plans. 


The American Paint Journal has been ing to us or send it soaring away. 
running a very interesting series of Others are beckoning to it, appealing 
articles by Floyd W. Parsons, ‘“‘Every- to it with beauty, with color, with in- 
body’s Business.” In the issue of October stalment payments. What is to be our 
10 he brings out several points which I appeal? Surely not “save the surface’’! 
have touched on here, and in one part he Modern science has produced and is 
says :— producing surfaces that need not paint 

A short time ago chief emphasis was placed protection, but science cannot control 
on thrift and economy. Today the note styles or the appeal of color. Let us, 
sounded loudest by the advertiser has to do then, continue to sell preservation, but 
with comfort, convenience and the gratifica- from a different angle. Let us tell the 


public that paint was man’s original color 
expression; that color styles change; that 
no color should be used in the home 
which cannot be changed according to 


tion of human desires. The old arguments 
concerning the advantages of low first costs 
have been relegated to the rear by the present 
plethora of money. Each passing day is now 


likely to disclose some new change that is color styles and fancies, and that surfaces 

needed in the selling appeal of a product, and beautified with paint will last indefi- 

all of this indicates that disaster lies ahead nitely. 

for managements that insist on traveling a Finding surfaces to save? No, finding 

beaten road. | surfaces to beautify, for when you paint 
Yes, business has wings, but we can to beautify you also paint to protect. 


President Figgis:—I am not a paint or varnish man, but I am glad that I had 
at least intuition enough when I heard that paper, or substantially that paper, re- 
ported to realize it was worth coming on here, and I am glad, too, that we were 
able to secure the necessary authority from the head of Mr. Lawrence's company. 
Mr. Lawrence, by the way, is a member of the San Francisco club, and we were 
very fortunate in having such a contribution from the coast. : 

Tee > ce add go tem g to what has been said—it has been said so well. 

>. littee is a specie “ ittee E re E i 
mune ibtieeiee pecial committee that was appointed to consider rosin 

Mr. Calman :—Don’t you think it would be in order first to express to some extent 
the gratification that our membership feels? You have expressed it on behalf of 
yourself. I think the membership present have shown by the prolonged applause 
something like that which we hear over the radio at a Democratic convention, their 
appreciation of what Mr. Lawrence has told us. I particularly am glad to’ make 
this motion as I represent here in the N. P. O. & V. A. the “Save the Surface” qGam- 
paign, and Mr. Lawrence will undoubtedly be glad to have observed from my re- 
marks that the appeal of color has been made to the committee, and Mr. Lawrence's 
address if read by many and heard by some should certainly have some influence 
in giving our campaign the funds that it needs to really carry the color effect in 
our advertising to the end that we would like. If we had $100 000 more we could 
certainly do something that would help the industry by millions. If we consider that 
our industry today represents a turnover of from five to six hundred millions dollars 
and we collect a measly $200,000 for propagating this great work, it seems almost 
a pitiful showing in an industry like ours. ; sed 7 

My motion is a vote of thanks and appreciation to Mr. Lawrence 

i no was emery and was carried unanimously. ) : 

resident Figgis:—I now take great pleasure in i 5 i 7 
chairman of the rosin marketing snethode Gummittes, ne 2 
oatunas alker presented the following report for the committee on rosin marketing 


Report of Committee on Rosin Marketing Methods 


the 


At the convention of the American unanimous fay s : 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- question neecioed’ Gan tga — 
ciation and the National Paint, Oil and jority, there was, om the other hand on 
Varnish Association held in Washington, opinion of the minority that it would’ rot 
D. C., October, 1926, the following resolu- be of any advantage. The vote ‘ the 
tion was adopted :— third question showed an ‘average tare 


on a 500-pound barrel of 86 po - 
alent to 17.2 percent. — ee 
_ The next step was to attend the meet- 
ing of the get-together conference of the 


Whereas, We are convinced that the present 
plan of selling rosin, based on 280 pounds gross 
per barrel, is unfair to the purchaser and has 
resulted in many errors; therefore, be it 


Resolved: That we urge the naval stores in- Pine Institute of America, whi y 

; ; é » whi 
dustry to devise a safe plan to sell rosin by in Jacksonville in February. a 
net weight on a pound basis to be put in either The privilege of the floor was given to 


barrel containers. 
In order to carry out the intent of the 


above resolution a special committee on 


wood barrels or steel 


your committee, at which time the posi- 
tion of consuming interests was pre- 
sented in detail. A full report of the pro- 
ceedings was published in the Savannah 
Weekly Naval Stores Review of Febru- 
ary 26, and the Paint, Oil and Chemical 
Review of March 3. There was consid- 
erable discussion, the outcome of which 


was the adoptior 
lution: ption of the following reso- 


Resolved: That this conference appreciate and 
heard with considerable interest the presenta- 
tion of the views of large bodies of consumers 
through R. O. Walker, relative to the sale of 
rosin on a net weight basis and would suggest 
that this conference instruct its chairman ta 
write to. the various trade bodies such as the 
Savannah Board of Trade, Jacksonville and 
Pensacola chambers of commerce, and the State 
Supervisors of naval stores of Florida and 
Georgia, and to the Turpentine and Rosin Pro- 
ducers’ Association, and the Alabama Pro- 
ducers Association, urging a strict compliance 
with existing trade regulations relative to the 
size of staves and headings and general char- 
acter otherwise of rosin packages in order that 
there may be an avoidance of an excess tare 
Resolved, further: That the above organiza- 
tions seriously consider such practical changes 
as may ultimately make possible the sale to 
the consumer of rosin on net weight basis 
_ Resolved, further: That such committee work 
in collaboration with simlar committees from 
the consuming bodies. 


After this meeting in Jacksonville, one 
large producer and dealer agreed to im- 
mediately begin marketing rosin in sheet 
metal packages with gross and tare at a 
price based on 100 pounds. Insofar as 
wood packages are concerned, it is a 
difficult matter to quote on a basis of 100 
pounds until some satisfactory method of 
determining tare is arrived at. While the 
replies to the original questionnaire sent 





R. O. Walker 


Chairman on Rosin Marketing 


rosin marketing methods was appointed. ; 
: . . . : -" s c > ¢ > : 
This committee did not function until it = ri soe ee Sor tee average tare 
was satisfied that there was a real de- 4179 pere pound barrel of rosin showed 
‘.£ percent, your committee was not at 


mand in the trade for a change in pres- 
ent methods. 

The following questionnaire was sent to 
the members of our associations that are 


all convinced that proper care had been.- 
exercised in many cases, and that the 
tare given was based on guesswork rather 


consumers of rosin :— than the result of actually weighing a 
hf , : given number of barrels. In order to 

1, Would it be advantageous to buy rosin secure a more accurate data anoth 
on a unit price per pound instead of a unit questionnaire was sent to the’ reel 
price per barrel, based on 280 pounds gross 4 ‘il oe as & oO e trade in 
eight? April, with the request that ten barrels 
2. If it were possible for the consuming in- from a 100-barrel lot be carefully weighed 
terests and the naval stores industry to agree first removing as much rosin adhering 
on an arbitrary tare per barrel, approximating to the barrel as possible. The result of 
500 pounds gross. would you consider this an this canvass did not show any wide varia- 
advantage over the present methods? tion, and your committee believes that 
3. From your experience what is the average until such time as a true net weight of 
tare on a 500-pound barrel of rosin? barrels can be secured, that an allowance 
The first question received practically of 16.2/3 percent, or 1/6, of the gross 


100 Pounds Net 


Based on actual gross, with allowance of 1624 percent for tare, over a price range (5c. intervals) of $5 to $25.95 per 280 pounds gross weight 


(Prepared by the rosin marketing committee, representing paper, soap, paint and varnish manufacturers) 






















$5 $8 $9 $10 $11 $12 $13 $14 $15 $16 $17 $18 $19 $20 $21 $22 $23 $24 $25 
.00 $2.14 $3.43 $3.86 $4.29 $4.71 $5.14 $6.00 $6.43 $6.86 $7 $8.14 $9.00 $9.43 $9.86 $10.29 $10.71 
05 2.16 3.45 4.31 4.74 5.16 6.02 6.45 6.88 ; a 8.16 9.02 9.45 9.88 10.31 10.74 
10 2.18 2: 4.33 4.76 5.19 6.04 AT e, 7 8. 9.04 9.47 9.90 10.33 10.76 
15 2.21 2. 4.35 4.78 3.06 49 .92 7. 7. 8.5 9.06 9.49 9.92 10.35 10.78 
.20 ‘ 2. 4.37 4.80 6.09 51 6.94 7.37 7.1 8 9.09 9.51 9.94 10.37 10.80 
25 2 4.39 4.82 6.11 6.96 7.39 7.§ 8 9.11 9.54 9.96 10.89 10.82 
.30 2 4.41 4.84 6.13 6.99 a, 7.§ 8 9.13 9.56 9.99 10.41 10.84 
35 2. 4.44 4.86 6.15 7.01 7 7; 8.20 9.15 9.58 10.01 10.44 10.86 
40 2. 4.46 4.89 6.17 7.03 ?, 7. 8.31 9.17 9.60 10.03 10.46 10.89 
45 2. 4.48 4.91 6.19 7.05 7.4 8.34 9.19 9.62 10.05 10.48 10.91 
50 2. 4.50 4.93 6.21 7.07 7 8.36 9.21 9.64 10.07 10.50 10.93 
55 2 4.52 4.95 6.24 7.09 7.$ 8.38 9.66 10.09 10.52 10.95 
.60 2. 8, 4.54 4.97 6.26 7.11 7.4 8.40 9.69 10.11 10.54 10.97 
65 2. 2. 4.56 4.99 6.28 7.14 q) 8.42 9.71 10.14 10.56 10.99 
.70 2. 2. 4.59 5.01 6.30 7.16 8. 8.44 9.73 10.16 10.59 11.01 
.15 2. 2. 4.61 5.04 6.32 7.18 8.04 8.46 9.75 10.18 10.61 11.04 
.80 2.49 2. 3. 4.63 5.06 6.34 7.20 8.06 8.49 9.77 10.20 10.63 11.06 
85 2.51 2.94 3.36 3.79 4.65 5.08 6.36 7.22 8.08 8.51 9.79 10.22 10.65 11.08 
90 2.53 2.96 3.39 3.81 4.67 5.10 6.39 7.24 8.10 8.53 9.81 10.24 10.67 11.10 
95 2.55 2.98 3.41 3.84 4.69 5.12 6.41 7.26 8.12 8.55 9.84 10.26 10.69 11.12 
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for the lacquer manujacturer: 


Butanol 

Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Acetone 
Methanol-synthetic 









‘for the manufacturer oj paint and varnish removers: 


Acetone 
Ethyl Acetone 
Methanol- synthetic 








(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS (@RPORATION 


Sales Offices: Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, Terre Haute, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. London, England. Indiana. 
Plants: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, IIl. 
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“TOMAHAWK” Zinc Oxide 
GRASSELLI WHITE Lithopone 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 Cleveland, O. 


Branches in 17 Cities 


GRAS SELLI GRA DE 


CA Standard Held High for 88 Years 
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weight for tare would be fair to producer 
and consumers alike. 


The paper, soap ana paint industries 
consume 781,356 barrels of rosin a year, 
and as the total production is but 1,700,- 
000 barrels, of which 715,915 barrels are 
exported, it seems only right that the 
committee on rosin marketing methods 
should be made up of a_ representative 
from each of these industries. 

This is the committee which is now 
functioning. In accordance with the 
resolution passed in Jacksonville, R. M. 


Newton, a producer, and W. L. Kayton, 
a factor, with C. F. Speh, secretary-man- 
ager of Pine Institute of America, were 
appointed a committee to collaborate with 
the committee representing the consum- 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 








DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


first meeting that we must not lose sight 


of the ultimate 


aim which is that a bar- 


rel or a package must be found by which 


the actual net tare of rosin can be 
marked. 

I have explained the difficulty in re- 
gard to wood packages. There are sev- 
eral woods that can be used in making 
the staves and headings for rosin bar- 
rels. There is absorption of moisture; 
there is the difficulty of coming to any 


conclusion 


as to 


what the tare should be 


on account of the fact that in going from 
producers’ hands, the barrel may stay at 


Savannah or Jacksonville for a long pe- 
riod of time and may absorb moisture 
which might amount to from eleven to 
fifteen pounds a barrel, 


Our committee has made a chart which 











ers. A joi 2eti ri > » i 
Serie ee an te coe wd bie be he Id in At- shows the pr.ce of rosin per 100 pounds 
a is etetere ctober <%, and any report net, based on actual gross with allow- 
eels : conference will necessarily be a ance of 16 2-3 percent, or one-sixth, for 
al one , aay fly eo 
"he low! . . tare. You can readily see that it would 
cine or ty the Naval Stores pe very easy to figure the net weight, or 
‘ interest :- approximate net weight, of a barrel of 
rosin on that basis. 
Staves Must Conform to Rules Ths chart is made to cover a_ price 
_ Steps have been taken by the Naval Stores ranging from $$5 to $25.95. Gamble’s Tone 
Section of the Savannah Board of Trade to book gives such a chart showing the price 
enforce compliance with the trade regulations per pound on a 280-pound barrel. 
saative - the thickness of rosin barrel head- This chart shows the pr.ce per hundred 
ee an staves, so as to prevent complaints pounds with an arbitrary tare of 16 2-3 
be addressed ta aly tenet Score: Letters will percent. If at Savannah, rosin was 
aiuniien a te tae sae ee calling quoted on a 280-pound barrel at $11.55, 
one inch thick. Barrels found to have staves With this chart you could run down the 
over that thickness will be refused by the C2/Ummns and find that that amounted to 
buyers and thrown back on the producers’ $4.95 per hundred pounds. 
hands. Turpentine operators will do well to It is the intention of the committee to 
ane this In mind, see that the staves used Secure the co-operation if possible of the 
> lg arr aes, and so prevent the annoy- Producers, the factors. and the dealers, 
oa oe — caused ‘by rejection of rosin and see if it is not possible for the next 
HN ermtniitiein dtati os _ crop to put th's plan into effect, not los- 
ubautess hasten believes that some real ing sight, as I said before, of the ultt- 
son r eee ee made and for that rea- mate aim which is to secure actual net 
. ecommends :—- weight 
dda The continuance of a special com- The committee met with the committee 
2. Tha rosin marketing methods. from the Pine Institute of America on 
hase Phat such committee be given au- the twenty-fourth and had a very cordial 
an to represent the American Paint ‘iv-tation to meet with factors and pro- 
= Varnish Manufacturers Association, G@ucers and dealers in Jacksonville ana 
yo a. the National Paint, Oil and Savannah during the first week in Feb- 
ree Assoc ation. Inc, on any joint TUary, have a round-table talk, and see 
te [on committee of rosin consumers if it is possible to put th.s in effect. 
é or ) ere é 
producers. At the present tmme, there is nothing 
Mr. Walker-—s 5 further to say unless somebody has some 
a » g r:—<g e : “o . 708 =¢i : z . . 
written, there om — this report was questions to ask, except to ask for the 
the committee . It een two meetings of approval of the report and the recom- 
° was decided at the mendations, and I so move. 
. 
 Ralaand eg was seconded. ) 
resident Figgis:—The renor , ' ; 
t Figgis :-—The report was referred to the convention with the endorse- 


ment of the executive committee and also 


the board of 


to that 


turers’ association has taken similar action. 
ont: ‘ rawford :—I should like to add 
alker for what he has accomplished, becau 


Was started in 
Stores industry each 
the co-operative spir 

President Fig 


year since that time, 


Minneapolis in 1913 and ha 


and they are 


it in meeting the issue. 


(The question was put to a vote and carried.) 


_ President Figgis :—We 
it would be unfair to put before you 

(Upon 
o'clock. ) 


You 


motion regularly made and seconded, the session was adjourned 


motion 
ise some of you will remember that this 
s been kept constantly before the naval 


have 


d.rectors, and the manufac- 


a vote of thanks to Mr. 


just beginning now to show 


gis:—I think a great deal has been accomplished this past year. 


have one or two other reports here, which it seems to me 
a : today. 
shall be very glad to entertain a motion to adjourn. 


stayed here nobly, and I 


at 5:30 


Friday, October 28 


Third Business Session: Friday Forenoon 


(The third business session of 
with the president, D. W. Figgis, 


ing response. ) 


Chicago 








the convention was convened at 9.30 a. m., Friday, 
in the chair.) 


(The roll was called by the general manager, George V. Horgan, with the follow 
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Pe hg Cee ee See Ss ETE. “shinladesasoual tne ws bedaad 0 
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Atlanta WS Dn on eRe me he Wh 6 Wo ehlb eves @ra rc 0 3altimore Facade tana ad ox Sa eS CIE 0 
Memphis Nhe RAG ah an Ee TERS Baw Dew Bl eed oarkA ENN 9 28 chins oaals's ve cn vue iwaeete s 0 
Fort Worth We IONS) 5) 25 us 558 OG ka Sede Sohn eee 0 
Indianapolis Be Be eee tte te rahe setasastaensr anes : 
Cincinnati oY I. Dice ir, i ae 545s ab oi ee GET 1 
Pensacola © Re 25.5% KobcacGake ke eee aaah eeeaiee. 0 
Savannah - Ce Lhvch pksneen be denseeekactanes 0 
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President Figgis:—The first order of business this morning is the report on the 


chamber of commerce. 
his report on the chamber of commerce. 


(R. B. Robinette presented a suinmary 


of the 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United States.) 


Report of Committee on Chamber of Commerce 


of the 


Your committee attended the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A., held in Washing- 
ton, May 3, 4 and 5, 1927; our asso- 
ciations being also represented by the 
general manager, George V. H. Horgan, 
your national councillor and others. 

The general subject of the meeting 
was “The New Business Era” and the 
declarations adopted by the meeting 
covered a wide range which will be re- 
ferred to in the following report. 

The registration at the annual 
ing was over 2,200. 

Inasmuch as the session of 
which opened on December 4, s 
the so-called “Short Session” ordinarily 
little substantive legislation was to be 
expected. The policies advocated by the 
chamber, however, covered a number of 
important subjects requiring legislative 
action and, accordingly, attention was 
concentrated on those portions of the 
chamber’s program which seemed most 
urgently to call for congressional] action. 

In November, the president of the 
chamber placed the chamber’s program 
before President Coolidge for his con- 
sideration and for such help as the 
statement might be to, him. After Con- 
gress convened, favorable action was 
urged in every appropriate way, such as 
appearances before committees of Con- 
gress, letters to appropriate congression- 


meet- 


Congress 
1926, was 











U. S. 


al 


following 


committees 


I would ask our national councillor, Mr. Robinette, to make 


report as councillor in 


and occasionally to all 


members of Congress. 


In 
by the 
cated 
of the 
eral'zing 
as to 
and 
curities. 
items was 
Pepper bill 
ruary 
thering 
banking. 





accordance 
membership, 
legislation 
Federal 
the 
branch 
authority 
Legislation 
included 
which 
>», 19 
the chamber's program regarding 


Banking 
with policies adopted 
the chamber advo- 
extending the charters 
Reserve Banks and lib- 
powers of national banks 
banking, mortgage loans 
to deal in investment se- 

covering these 
in the McFadden- 
became law on Feb- 
thus substantially fur- 


27, 


Foreign Commerce Service 


The 
partment 
American 
the last 


of 


accordingly 
would place 
ognized and 
accomplished 
came law on 
service on a 
together with 
is now has 
type of men. 


important 


foreign 
session 
porary and uncertain basi 
advocated 


permanent basis. 


of the De- 
support of 
trade were, prior to 
of Congress, on a tem- 
The chamber 
legislation which 
on a rec- 
This was 
which _ be- 


activities 


Commerce in 








these activities 
by legislation 
March 3, 1927, placing the 
graded salary basis which 
the permanent status which 
should attract the highest 





Commercial Aeronautics 


The chamber supports the adoption of 
measures to encourage civil aeronautics, 


including promotional aid by the Federal 
government, provision for proper land- 
ing fields, simplification of air mail 
routes and encouragement by business 
men through the fullest possible use of 
air transport. Accordingly, the cham- 
ber and its members in large numbers 
urged enactment of the bill for the for- 
mation of a bureau of aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce which became 


law. 


Commercial Forestry 


Furthering the chamber'’s. policy in 
support of measures to maintain and 
develop the nation’s forest resources, the 
chamber also advocated passage of the 
arboretum bill at the last session to 
provide an arboretum at Washington, for 
research and experimentation which will 





R. B. Robinette 
National Councillor, C. of C., U. S. 


be available to all the industries con- 
cerned in commercial forestry. This 
measure also passed Congress and was 


approved the March 4, 


1927. 


by President, 


Current Activities 


the convenes in 
number of 
with which 
on which 


When 
December, 19 
subjects of great 
the chamber is concerned and 
legislation will be sought. In addition 
to subjects requiring legislative action 
there are a number of other projects on 
which the chamber’s membership has al- 
ready expressed its opinion or on which 
its opinion will later be sought. 


Federal Taxation 


Congress 
there are a 
importance 


new 
97 


On the subject the chamber advocates 
reduction of the corporation income tax 
not to exceed 10 percent, elimination of 


the remaining war exercise taxes and dis- 
continuance of the Federal inheritance 





tax. This program was laid before Pres- 
ident Coolidge by President O’Leary in 
November, 1926, and also before mem- 
bers of Congress and of the chamber 
during the last sssion of Congress, The 
chamber’s activities then resulted in con- 
siderable debate in Congress and public 
attention to the question, although no 
legislation was obtained. Federal tax- 


ation, therefore, remains an outstanding 


subject on the chamber’s program. 

State and Local Taxation 
Linked with federal taxation is the 
subject of state and local taxation on 


which the chamber received a definite po- 


sition through referendum No. 49, which 
closed December 7, 1926. The proposals 
to which the chamber was committed re- 
lated to the imposition of taxes, funded 
indebtedness, local expenditures and tax 
administration. Since the referendum 
a series of supplemental reports was 
submitted to the board by the chamber’s 
committee on taxation. Action in this 
field must, of course, be through state or 
local agencies. 
Agriculture 

No subject has received closer atten- 
tion by the chamber for several years 
past than the economic problem of agri- 
culture. The chamber’s position, deter- 
mined by ‘frequent declarations of its 
membership, is opposed to legislation to 
aid agriculture or any other branch of 
business which would involve’ buying, 
selling, merchandizing or other handling 
of products by government § agencies 
whether under the pretense of the ex- 
ercise of price influence or otherwise. 
Legislation of such a character has, ac- 
cordingly, been consistently opposed by 
the chamber which views agricultural 
problems as business problems to be 
solved by the advocation of sound bus- 


practice. 
Flood Control 


fifteenth annual 
flood control in the Missis- 
had a prominent place on 
The chamber’s membership 
adopted a resolution pointing to the im- 
portance of arriving at a program “which 
will assure so far as it humanly possible 
solution’ and recommend- 


iness 


At the meeting the 
subject of 

sippi Valley 
the program. 


a permanent 

ing also that the chamber appoint a 
committee to make recommendations 
which it might consider appropriate for 
chamber action. This committee was 


promptly organized following the annual 
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meetings and as part of its work will 
make a study of conditions on the ground 
through a visit to the flood district, 


Government in Private Industry 


The national long been 
committed to opposition to government 
entering fields of private business where 
it has been shown that private enterprise 
is successful. In this field come the 
problems of the injection of government 
into the construction and operation of 
hydroelectric plants and the activities of 


chamber has 


the shipping board toward continuing 
and increasing the government's activ- 
ities in the field of the merchant ma- 
rine. There are in addition a number of 


other examples of proposals for the gov- 
ernment’s entrance into the field of pri- 
vate industry which, as they may appear, 
will continue to receive the chamber’s 


attention. 
Merchant Marine 


outstanding example of govern- 
ment in business is afforded by the gov- 
ernment’s relation to the merchant ma- 
rine. The chamber’s membership both 
through annual meeting declarations and 
referenda favors the withdrawal of the 
government from the shipping business, 
supporting at the same time the prin- 
ciple that government aid to shipping 
necessary to make possible permanent 
and successful private operation should 
be I'mited to vessels operated in the 
regular service upon trade routes and 
in the higher type of ocean service should 
take the form of mail subventions., The 
attitude of the shipping board, as shown 
in its report to the United States Senate, 


An 


indicated support of continued govern- 
ment ownership and operation of mer- 
chant ships and a new program of ship- 


building by the government. These pro- 
pos7ls are so contrary to the chamber’s 
policy that the chamber kept its position 
before Congress and the public and will 
include its opposition to such a policy and 
its support of other measures in favor of 
an adequate privately owned and pri- 
vately operated American merchant ma- 


rine. 
Postal Rates 


session the 
vigorous efforts 
of postal rates 
and business-like 
The subject will continue to receive 
chamber’s attention until favorable 
tion has been secured. 


Federal Reserve System 
of the .McFad- 


chamber 
to bring 
upon a 
basis. 
the 
ac- 


During the last 
continued its 
about revision 


sound, equitable 


Although the passage 
den-Pepper Banking bill marks a long 
step forward in assuring a stable, well- 
ordered banking system, there still re- 
main a number of important questions 
regarding federal banking laws. These 


questions have for some time past been 
the subject of study by special commit- 
tees of the chamber which have made 
reports of progress to the board of di- 
rectors from time to time. 


Trade Relations 


The field and activities of trade as- 
sociations, anti-trust legislation, business 
ethics and trade relations, as well as the 
organization problem of trade associ- 
ations, make up one of the major sub- 
jects of the chamber’s work, With re- 
gard to trade associations, for example, 
efforts are centered on the development 
of activities in the chamber’s organiza- 
tion service with a view to supplementing, 
stimulating and promoting present ac- 
tivities and helping the development of 
trade association technique. 


Forestry Conference 


Continuing its interest in forestry 
subjects, there will be held in Novem- 
ber a commercial forestry conference 


under the chamber’s auspices. This will 
cover the field of conservation of forest 
resources, including forest insurance, fire 
protection and forest taxation. The 
chamber will apply to this problem, in 
other words, much the same method as 
was applied to transportation, the mer- 
chant marine and distribution through 
the conferences organized to cover those 
fields during recent years. During the 
past year progress has been made in 
this field, notably in helping to secure In 
the States of California and Minnesota 
constitutional amendments to permit fair 
systems of taxation. 


Railroad Consolidation 


The chamber favors legislation to per- 
mit and encourage voluntary railroad 
consolidation under the review and ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Although the transportation 
act of 1920, contained provisions relating 
to such consolidation, obstacles have 
since appeared. During the last session 
chamber’s position: was 


of Congress the ‘ 
placed before the appropriate congres~ 
sional committees in a special bulletin 


on the subject of supplementary legisla- 
tion to facilitate railroad consolidation. 
Legislation was then _ before Congress 
which would substantially remove the 
obstacles and the subject is expected to 
have a prominent place in the next Con- 
gress. The chamber will, of course, con- 
tinue its advocacy of appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


Foreign Affairs 


In the field of foreign affairs the cham- 
ber advocates the final settlement of 
German-American alien property claims, 
the ratification of the Cuban parcel post 
convention and of the Turkish-American 
treaties. Continuance of the Cuban par- 
cel post convention is contingent upon the 
passage of legislation to remove quantity 
limits on imports of cigars and cigarettes, 
although such legislation has no relation- 


ship to customs duties. The chamber 
urged passage of this legislation at the 
last session of Congress which unfor- 
tunately failed to act. Ratification of 
the Turkish-American treaty supported 
by the chamber through annual meeting 
declaration failed to receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority in the senate 
at the last session, but the temporary 


agreement with the Turkish government 
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A = 
Trade-mark registered 


symbol of the 
world’s choice 


ITHOUT any reference to The 

Sherwin-Williams Company; without 
the “‘SWP” on the can; published alone and 
without comment — the above would still be 
recognized by millions as the trade-mark of 
the world’s largest paint manufacturers. 


Thousands will recognize it, perhaps due to 
the years of our widespread publication of the 
sign. Others will recognize it as being on the 
window or door of their local ‘‘ Paint Head- 
quarters.”’ But still greater numbers will 
recognize this trade-mark as the mark on the 
brand of the paint which they use. 


Truly, the Sherwin-Williams trade-mark is 
more than just a commercial identification. 
It is a symbol of the world’s choice. Wherever 
you go, whatever hemisphere you may be on, 
the products of this famous old company are 
sold. Sherwin-Williams Paints and Paint Pro- 
ducts actually ‘‘cover the earth.’’ And this 
world-wide consumer-acceptance is, of course, 
their best recommendation. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Headquarters, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Largest Paint Manufacturers in the World 















What Will You Have? 


Color or creosote—what- 
ever you need—remem- 
ber that Shawnee is just 
another way of saying 
complete satisfaction! 


Certain types of Shawnee 
C.P.Greens are especially 
well adapted for staining 
purposes. 


Wecanalso supply light- 
gravity grinding greens 
which have limited set- 
tling. 


And when it comes to 
liquids—we make three 
grades of Shawnee Creo- 
sote Shingle Stain Oil 
from which you can 
choose the one that suits 
youtoa TI! 


Samples for the asking. 


Kentucky Color & Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 
General Office and Works: Louisville, Ky. 


District Sales Offices: Brooklyn, Cleveland, Chicago 


Representatives: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Detroit, Denver, Richmond, Winnipeg 





“Color Content Guaranteed” 




















has been prolonged and if the treaty is 
resubmitted to the next Congress, it will 
have the Chamber's continued support. 
Census of Distribution 

One of the important recommendations 
of the chamber’s national distribution 
conference favored the initiation of an 
official census of distribution. There 
was, accordingly, appointed a committee 
which, in recognition of its board duties, 


is known as the committee on collection 
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Other Subjects 


the 
year 
resulting 
Keonomic 


chamber's 
include 

from 

Conference, 


Other 
for the 
mercial 
American 
ternational Economic Conference 
Geneva and the meeting of the 
tional chamber, at Stockholm. 

Fire prevention, commercial! aero- 
nauties, trade association statistics, 


items in program 
the 
the 


the 


com- 
Pan- 
In- 
at 


present 


issues 


interna- 


of business figures with Owen D. Young commercial arbitration, health conserva- 
as chairman. The census of distribution tion, extension of a uniform system for 
received the first attention of this com- recording vital statistics in the state, 
mittee which organized a special commit- water resources, labor turnover, Oppo- 
tee with a special duty of conferring sition to compulsory automobile insur- 
with officials to make a definite plan for ance and questions relating to the out- 
the census. As a result the Department lying possessions of the United States 
of Commerce found it possible to test are other parts of the chamber’s major 
the plan which was first used in Balti- program. There are many other subjects 
more as a typical city, in February, 1927. in which departments of the chamber 
The results of this census have been are carrying on research and are obtain- 
tabulated and published and since then ing information, the foregoing represent- 
the census has been made in several ing only a summary of what may be 
other important cities selected as repre- called the major activities of the cham- 
sentative of different densities of popula- ber with other subjects being carefully 
tion and business life. followed, 
President Figgis:—What is your pleasure with this report? 


(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the report was accepted. ) 


Figgis:—The next is 
committee by C. C 

General Manager Horgan: 
formative. He recommends 


take an active part in the 


report 
Chopp. 
Mr. Chopp 
the 
export 


President 
velopment 


in 
local 


and so submit it to the convention. 


that 


was 
concluding 
managers’ 
cities, many of which are sponsored by the local chamber of commerce. 
of directors, in considering this. report, approved of the 


of the export and foreign trade de- 


attend. This report is in- 

that all of our members 
now forming in many 
The board 
recommendation 


unable to 
paragraph 
groups 


committee 


Report of Committee on Export and Foreign 
Trade Development 


Exports of paints, enamels, varnishes, 





lacquers and kindred products, including 
miscellaneous earth pigments, colors, 
white lead, zinc oxide, etc., for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1927, were $20,000,- 


000 in round figures. Of this amount 
paints, enamels, and varnishes amounted 
to something over $8,000,000, lacquers 
about $1,000,000, and balance included all 
miscellaneous items. 

This total shows a slight increase over 
our exports of 1926 for the same com- 
modities. 

In 1926, Germany exported 117,703 met- 


ric tons of competitive products having 
a value of 78,223 in thousand marks, or 
equivalent to about $19,000,000, indicat- 
ing that Geramny is rapidly reaching 
normalcy in her paint, varnish, lacquer 
and kindred industries. This factor also 
indicates that we must gird ourselves to 


meet certain competition from other man- 
ufacturing countries. 

There has been a very marked de- 
velopment in the use of lacquers through- 
out the world, principally in the central 
European countries—lItaly, France, Brit- 
ish Isles, Australia, New Zealand and 
some of the South American countries. 
During 1926 the committee succeeded in 
interesting the Department of Commerce 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce), Chemical Division. C. C.- Con- 
eannon, chief, in making a world wide 
survey of paint, varnish and lacquer re- 
quirements, and since October of 1926 the 
department has been issuing reports on 
our industry periodically through their 
weekly “World of Trade Notes.” Mem- 
bers of the association have been advised 
of this survey and requested by the com- 
mittee to have the name of their com- 
pany listed on the export register of the 
department. By doing this each member 
could keep in touch with export develop- 


ments as the various countries were re- 

ported on by the department. ; 
Mr. Concannon is doing a very im- 

portant job for the industry, and each 


individual in the association can have the 
information for the asking. 

The committee, during the past year, 
invited inquiries from members of our 
association in hopes that they might assist 
members in foreign trade development. 
A few availed themselves of this service, 
and it is hoped that this character of co- 
operation can be continued. 

The committee also recommends that 
members take an active part in the local 
export managers groups now forming in 
many cities. Many these groups are 
sponsored by the local chambers of com- 
merce. 

Exports of finished and unfinished prod- 
ucts have been showing a consistent in- 
crease from year to year, and many in- 
dustries are taking a more active interest 
in the development of overseas business. 
The automobile and accessory industries 
are a shining example of what is pos- 


of 


(Upon motion duly made and seconded, pp ; : 
President Figgis:—The next report is the report on simplification, C. KR 


General Manager Horgan :—Mr. 
do you wish me to present it? 
Mr. Lindsay :—If you will, please. 


(Mr. 


Lindsay, 


sible. Commerce reports for July 11 re- 
port that over 95 percent of automobiles 
in the world are American, this also 
means that there is an invisible export 





Charles C. Chopp 


Chairman on Export and Foreign Trade 


volume of lacquers, varnishes and paints 
of several millions which cannot be esti- 
mated on finished automobiles, accessories, 
furniture, toys, steel products, etc. 

While there are some bad looking spots 
around the world where trade and financ- 
nevertheless, conditions 


ing are difficult, 
fundamentally are improving. 5 

The rest of the world is striving to 
raise its standard of living. This con- 
dition must ultimately prevail; evidences 


of a gradually raised standard are plainly 


noticeable in China, India, Russia, Italy 
and many Central European countries 

Progres overseas will stimulate world 
wide business. Automobiles and better 
highways are forcing better conditions 
throughout the world. 

Instead of standing by as the great 
parade goes on, let us get into it and 
push our products into every corner oO! 
the globe. 
the report was approved.) 

Cook 
you are a member of this committee, 


Horgan presented the report as follows.) 


Report of Committee on Simplification 


no occasion at 
further resolutions or 
official action, but feels it is a problem 
that the individual manufacturer should 
keep in mind at all times, especially when 
getting out new catalogues, additional 
lines, etc., remembering that :— 

1. Number of packages in 
should be kept to a minimum. 
stance :- 

Are half gallons really needed, except, 
perhaps, in house paints, flat wall paints, 
floor paints? 


Your committee 
this time for any 


sees 


line 
in- 


their 
For 


2. Number of shades of each line 
should be cut to the minimum. For in- 
etance :-— ; 

Instead of the present maximum of 


twenty-eight shades of house paint, some 
manufacturers find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage, also their dealers, to only make 
up eighteen shades. 

3. Special type or size packages should 
be eliminated wherever possible. 

Instead of following the old, established 
practice of buying a lot of different sized, 
special cans, so as to put up exactly 1 
pound of each different shade and grade 
of colors in oil, why not, instead, con- 
centrate on just one really good grade 
of oil colors, and market these in stand- 
ard size packages, such as half pints, 
quarts, gallons, selling these colors ‘“‘per 


package” instead of “per pound’’? Such 
a move would result in unquestioned 
“simplification and standardization,” cut 
down a great number of special size, ex- 
pensive cans which the manufacturer 
has been forced to buy in the past, great- 
ly increase turnover and reduce costs, 
giving the public better value and serv- 
ice from every viewpoint. 

4. Number of grades of any one line 
of products should be kept to minimum. 

Every manufacturer standardize on his 
own line, perfect that, make it the best 
product that he knows how to make for 
the purpose intended, concentrate on it, 
get “quantity production,”’ and so reduce 
costs, enabling him to offer a really mer- 
itorious product at an attractive price, 
instead of just trying to make a cheaper 
piece of goods from time to time to meet 
some local competition, etc. 

5. Continually simplify and 
1Ze. 

For instance, when bringing: out a new 
line such as brush lacquers, in standard- 
izing on the formula, shades, grades, etc., 
see if the proposition cannot be so round- 
ed out that it will gradually eliminate the 
necessity of the dealer also carrying the 


standard- 


old line of household enamels, varnish 
stains, auto enamels, etc. 
Admittedly, the one great problem 





ahead of all of us is matter of proper 
distribution throughout the country ter- 
ritories, and if we are to receive the en- 


thusiastic co-operation of aed dealers, get 
them to carry really complete, representa- 


tive lines and enthusiastically co-operate 
with our industry, then it becomes the 
individual duty of every manufacturer to 
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so simplify and standardize his line that 
the dealer can offer maximum value in 
really standardized paint, varnish and 
lacquer products to the consumer, and on 
an attractive basis—resulting in greater 
consumption and increased turnover, to 
the mutual advantage of everyone con- 
cerned. 


(Upon motion duly Made and seconded, the report was approved.) 


President Figgis:—The next report is that of the tariff committee, Kugene Merz. 

General Manager Horgan:—The tariff subject is a big question. Mr. Merz has 
been the chairman and always made a big study of tariff. It is a long report, con- 
tains no recommendations. There was some discussion of this in the board of 
directors. The board received the report and passed it on. There are no recom- 
mendations or resolutions contained in it. 

President Figgis: In explanation of the way in which this is handled, let me 
say it appears in print and you probably have all had an opportunity to read it. 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the report, which was as follows, was 
accepted. ) 

‘ ® ry. 8 
Report of Committee on Tariff 

The tariff situation in the United States on the character of the World Economic 
has remained unchanged throughout the Conference. Its delegates and experts 
year There have been mild suggestions represented governments that are mem- 
of a tariff revision. but these suggestions bers and non-members of the League of 
have been made for political purposes Nations and in part they were invited or 
and not because of any economic neces- appointed by the conference itself, 
sity. On the failure of enactment of farm the delegates were free to express 
relief measures, it seemed for a time their individual opinions and to 
that a strong agitation in favor of tariff vote according to their individ- 
revision might occur, but this has sub- ual views. Their votes did not bind 
sided for the time being. It is not likely their respective governments to the 
that we shall have any tariff legislation recommendations or resolutions of the 
until after the next presidential election. conference. The conference cannot expect 

to do more than to be instrumental in 





Eugene Merz 


Chairman on Tariff 


The most important event in tariff mat- 
ters is presented by the recommendations 
and conclusions set forth by the World 
Economic Conference held at Geneva in 
May, 1927, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. For the first time 
in history has an international conference 
attempted to shape or to influence the 
tariff policies and schedules of the na- 
tions of the world. This action is so novel 


and may be so far reaching in its effects 
that it is well worth our while to scruti- 
nize carefully the organization of the 
World Economic Conference and trend 
of its work. 

The World Economic Conference was 
called by a resolution of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. In its final 
organization it consisted of 194 delegates 
and 157 experts representing 50 member 
and non-member States. 


The delegates and experts, most of them 
appointed by their respective govern- 
ments (some were present by invitation 
of the conference) were free to express 
their individual views since the resolu- 
tions of the conference were in no way 


C. R. Cook 


Chairman on Simplification 


binding on the governments represented. 
The conference resolved itself into three 
commissions, each dealing with one of the 
following subjects :—Commerce, Industry, 
and Agriculture. 
The commission on commerce was di- 
vided into three sub-committees dealing 
with, first, liberty of trading; second, 
customs tariffs and commercial treaties, 
and third, indirect means of protecting 
national trade and national navigation. 
It is our plan to deal principally with 
the recommendations and resolutions of 
the conference on the subject of customs 
tariffs. Special emphasis should be placed 





shaping international public opinion. This 
is not merely an inference drawn from 
the character of the organization—it is 
the aim quite clearly indicated through- 
out the report of the conference. 

The conference reports that the world’s 
population was about 5 percent greater in 


1925 than in 1913, and that the world’s 
production of raw materials and food- 
stuffs in 1925 was about 18 percent 
greater than in 1913, It is further re- 


ported that international trade was only 
» percent greater in volume in 1925 than 
before the war. 


The conference deems these to be very 


small increases for a period of twelve 
years—true, but we must remember that 
these twelve years embrace the period of 
the World War in the course of which there 
Was a greater destruction of capital, of 
material and human lives than the world 


has ever before known in a period equally 
short. Whereas the conference expresses 
diasoppointment at the slow recovery 
from the great war it seems to us that 
the recovery all that can be expected 
in so short a time, The population of 
the world has increased 5 percent since 
1913; the production and consumption of 
raw materials and foodstuff has increased 


is 


18 percent in the same period. The 
world s economic position cannot be con- 
sidered as wholly bad when the per 


capita production and consumption of raw 
materials and foodstuffs is greater than 
before the war and still on the in- 
crease. 

This 
position, 
ence’s 


is 


of the 
taken 
does not 


picture 
though 
report, 


world’s economic 
from the confer- 
seem to be what 


the World Economic Conference had 
principally in mind. 

The World Economic Conference goes 
on to state in its report: 

But these statistics relate to the world as 


a whole, They do not represent the position of 
each continent. While certain parts of the 
world have progressed considerably more than 
these average figures indicate, there are other 
continents, notably Europe, which are far be- 
hind. The production of Surope, whose pop- 
ulation has increased by one percent, was in 
1925 about 5 percent greater than in 1913, an 





inc materially slower than in prewar 
years, while its international trade was only 
Ss’ percent of the prewar volume. Further il- 
lustration of the fact that the economic diffi- 
culties are most acute in Europe is to be 
found in the volumes on special industries. Its 


most distressing Symptom is the 
sree of unemployment which still obtains in 
certain countries, while its financial reactions 
are shown in the burdensome taxation and in- 
adequate savings of Europe. 


Growth Not Uniform 


abnormal de- 


Let us consider this quotation made 
from the report of the conference in 
contrast with the picture we drew from 


the statistics of the world’s 
sition as furnished by the 
already cited. 


economic po- 
conference and 


E From 1913 to 925 
population of Europe increased ao a 
cent, while that of the world increased 5 
percent. This discrepancy is not astonish- 
ing when we remember the terrible de- 
struction of human lives by the belliger- 
ent nations of Europe. The production 
and consumption of raw materials and 
foodstuffs in Europe increased 5 percent 
while that of the world increased 18 per- 
cent, Europe again suffered more than 
the average of the world for it was in 
Europe that the war was fought and it 
was in France and Belgium that mines 


and manufacturing plants were destroyed 
and farms and vineyards were ruined 
while the capital of all the. belligerents 
was wasted. Nevertheless, the per capita 
production and consumption increased. 
In the quotation made above, the con- 
ference tactfully refrains from mention- 
ing North America, perhaps more par- 
ticularly the United States, as one of the 
“parts of the world which progressed 
considerably more than these average 
figures indicate,” while notably Europe 
fell behind in its rate of progress. This is 
most naturally so—yet Europe progressed, 
its capacity for production and consump- 
tion increased more rapidly than its pop- 
ulation. We fear that the heart of the 
World Economic Conference is sympa- 
thetically centered in Surope while 
its eyes are enviously rivetted on the 
progress and prosperity of the United 
States. 

The volume of 
11 


international 
Europe fell off percent from 1913 to 
1925, while the volume of the world’s 
international trade gained 5 percent in 
these twelve years. Europe’s loss in vol- 
ume of international trade is a natural 
result of the war. The nations of the 
world whether belligerent or neutral 
were obliged during the war to find new 


trade of 


sources of supply or to produce within 
their own borders commodities which 
theretofore they had imported. The na- 


tions which had become self-sufficient 
will naturally continue in that position as 
long as economically possible. It was 
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Alizarine Maroon Toner No. 810 Non-Bronzing Blue No. 610 
a deep rich bluish-toned Maroon exceedingly deep and free from 
free from brownish cast bronziness 
minimum oil absorption on reduction bright and clear 
light fast no objectionable reddish cast 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


generally conceded at the conference that 
whatever economic distress there was 
in Burope due to restrictions in trade 
were to be attributed to the high tariff 
barriers erected by the several European 
states against each other rather than to 
the American Tariff Schedules. Convinc- 
ing evidence of this is offered by the rec- 
ord which shows an increase of 33 per- 
cent. in the foreign trade of the United 
States since the enactment of the present 
American tariff law. lmports into the 
United States increased since 1913 to the 
extent of 78 percent, while exports in- 
creased 46 percent. 


The commission of the conference deal- 
ing with commerce introduces the dis- 
cussion of its recommendations with the 
following paragraph: 

Whatever the particular subject under discus- 
sion, it became apparent, from the facts and 
evidence presented to the conference, that each 
nation’s commerce is today being hampered 
by barriers established by other nations result- 
ing in a situation, especially in Europe, that 
is highly detrimental to the general welfare. 

This paragraph to be correctly inter- 
preted must be real in connection with 
the statement of the percentage increases 
given above in the foreign trade of hte 
United States. 

The recommendations 
tariffs are as follows :— 


Simplification of Customs Tariffs 


The conference considers the number 
of tariff headings and subheadings in the 
various items which ‘have’ increased 
enormously since the war a considerable 
obstacle—these should be reduced. We 
differ. It is our opinion that the fine dis- 
crimination required in the Tariff Sched- 
ules require all the headings and _ sub- 
headings usually provided. 


on customs 





Unification of Tariff Nomenclature 


The conference considers a fixed nom- 
enclature for goods subject to customs 
duties an essential condition of equity 
in their application and ease in their col- 
lection. It constitutes a favorable basis 
for the improvement of trade statistics. 
This may be true, but it must be remem- 
bered that our tariff schedules are in- 
terpreted on the basis of American trade 
names and what the American trade un- 
derstands a name to mean. This recom- 
mendation of the conference seems rather 


academic. 


Stability of Customs Tariffs 


The conference finds that the main 
eauses of instability on the one hand are 
due to the fluctuations of exchange when 
the duties are not payable in gold or on 
the other to the fact that customs au- 
tonomy makes it possible for states to 
change their customs duties even as re- 
gards states with which commercial con- 
ventions have been concluded. 

Both these causes were effective short- 
ly after the war in many European coun- 
tries. It may still be the case, but to a 
very minor degree. 

It is certainly our opinion that a coun- 
try having formulated a good tariff law 
with beneficial schedules should and 
usually will adhere to its law without 
change until conditions change. Unfor- 
tunately in the United States the tariff 
has been the football of politics and we 
have had complete reversals of our tariff 
policies on an average of once in every 
eight or ten years since the enactment 
of our first tariff law in 1789. 


Application of Tariffs 


The conference does not express an 
opinion on the respective advantages or 


drawbacks of ad-valorem and specific 
duties. Among its recommendations it is 
stated that ad-valorem duties shall be 


administered with due regard to the bus- 
iness interests involved and that the de- 


termination of the value to which the 
duty is to apply. Quoting from the con- 
ference reports:—Enquiries or inspec- 


tions involving inquisitorial procedure or 
arbitrary methods shall be eliminated.” 
The spirit of the conference clearly 
showed that this recommendation had no 
direct application to the collection of 
statistics by American investigators for 
tariff purposes as to the sales prices or 


cost prices of commodities in their sev- 
eral countries of origin. 
Customs Formalities 
The conference recommends that con- 
sular fees should not exceed the cost of 


The fees should not be gauged 


issuance. Si 
to furnish an additional source of rev- 
enue. It is recommended that the im- 


porter or exporter should be guaranteed 
the right of appeal against customs pen- 
alties, and more especially against such 
penalties as might be imposed in cases of 
manifest clerical errors. 

“The customs formalities” mentioned 
by the conference embrace what are 
known to us as the administrative laws 
of the tariff acts. The American admin- 
istrative laws are in many particulars 
arbitrary and unnecessarily exacting. They 
might well be modified to avoid penalizing 
an importer for conditions arising sub- 
sequently to the drawing of the consular 


invoice. Our administrative laws should 
provide for the correct and complete 
collection of the duties. The arbitrary 


imposition of penalties creates resentment 
injustice. The American 


against an E 
“customs formalities’ might well be 
moderated. 
Trade Statistics 
The conference comments on the desir- 


ability of making statistics comparable 
by the adoption of a common nomencla- 
ture and observes progress in this direc- 
tion under the convention dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, which set up in Brussels 
an International Bureau for Trade Sta- 
tistics. It recommends those nations 
which have not yet signed the conven- 
tion to accede to it. 
Under the heading of 
the conference comments on 
in recovery from the effects of the war 
by existing obstacles to trade. Tariffs in 
recent years have shown a tendency to 
rise and are for the most part higher 
than before the war. These in the opin- 
ion of the conference are the chief bar- 
riers to trade. These higher tariffs are 
in many cases “tariff de combat” with 


“Tariff Levels” 
the delay 


exaggerated 
gotiations of tariff treaties, 
mendations are 

The recommendations of the conference 
on the surface are quite harmless. Their 


used in the ne- 
The recom- 
for lower tariffs. 


rates to be 


danger to us of the United States lies 
in the fact that isolated statements or 
phrases from the conference report will 
be used in this country as a propaganda 
for tariff reduction. An “analysis” of 
the conference report sent to this country 
by ‘an American group at Geneva” al- 
ready does this in two instances. 

Firstly, It leads the reader to believe 
that the American delegates to the con- 
ference joined whole heartedly in a dis- 






approval of high tariffs including the 
existing American’ schedules. This is 
contrary to the facts. Secondly, the 
“analysis” states: — “The delegates 


(American) showed their independence 
and disinterestedness by endorsing resolu- 
tions aimed at certain practises, which, 
though followed by branches of their own 
government, they considered unsound, 
such as tariff investigations on foreign 
territory. a 

Note the difference between the word- 
ing “such tariff investigations on foreign 
soil” used by the “an American group” 
and the wording of the conference which 
recommended “enquiries or inspections 
involving inquisitorial procedure or ar- 
bitrary methods shall be eliminated.” 
This recommendation was not aimed at 
the American practice of collecting cost 
and price information on commodities in 
the country of origin. The American 
treasury Officials have been in Europe re- 
peatedly at intervals covering many 
years. They were always courteously re- 
ceived. They always got plenty of in- 
formation which was not always of the 
most useful or reliable kind. But note 
the difference between the wording used 
by “an American group” and the official 
language of the conference. Who is “an 
American group’? Notice the use of the 
indefinite article in the title. They are 
not the group of American delegates. 
They do not represent themselves as such 
but the name they took might mislead a 
reader of even ordinary care. 

We may expect more of the same work 
by “groups” inimical to our existing tariff 
schedules. 


Another danger from reports of world 
economic conferences like that now un- 
der consideration or of those yet to fol- 
low will be found in the attempt of these 
conferences to shape the world’s public 
opinion. We referred to this tendency 
at the opening of this report. There is 
nothing essentially wrong in such an at- 
tempt, if carried out fairly with due re- 
gard to justice in the questions involved 
—whether justice or self-interest wil? 
underlie the deliberations, the conclu- 
sions and the resolutions of a conference 
of the world’s bankers, economists, in- 
dustrialists, agriculturists and traders in 
which the delegates of the European na- 
tions are in the majority as opposed to 
delegates of the western half of the world 
or let us say more particularly the del- 
egates of the United States is a matter 
of some doubt. Perhaps there will be no 
doubt on the subject when we clearly re- 


member that the United States has 
passed since 1913 from the position of a 
debtor nation to the position of a cred- 


itor nation—or let us say to the position 
of the creditor nation of the world. Suc- 
ceeding world economic conferences by 
whatever name they may be called, may 
also have the sympathy of their hearts 
centered in Europe while their eyes are 
rivetted on the American credit balance. 

It was recognized by the president of 
the World Economic Conference that the 
conference was practically powerless to 
accomplish anything at present except to 
lay the foundation for an active propa- 
ganda in favor of lower tariffs, and it is 
notable that studiously direct reference 
to the American tariffs was avoided. 

In the closing address made by M. 
Theunis of Belgium, the president of the 
conference, at the end of the session at 
Geneva the last paragraph but one 
reads :— 

And I venture here to make an urgent 
solemn appeal to all those—members and ex- 
perts—who have co-operated in our work and 
taken part in the conference. By contributing 
to the framing and adoption of our recommen- 
dations, we have assumed a real moral obliga- 
tion to disseminate, to defend and to secure 
the triumph of the truths which we have for- 
mally proclaimed. They will win their way 
gradually, no doubt, and partially, but they 
will ultimately prevail. When we resume our 
everyday duties, we must endeavor constantly 
to devote to these truths a part of our thoughts 
and efforts. 


Clearly we see that there was no hope 


and 


of any direct immediate accomplishment 
in the hearts or minds of the delegates. 
The foundation was being laid for a 


slow and insidious moulding of the public 
opinion of the world toward a policy fa- 
forable to Europe alone. 

In closing let us review briefly—in a 
few short sentences—the tariff history of 
the United States. 

One of the first legislative acts of the 
first session of the Congress of the United 
States held in 1789 was to frame a tariff 
schedule which was distinctly ‘“protec- 
tive” in its tendencies. Strange as it may 
seem at this day this tariff was favored 
by Virginia because of its protective fea- 
tures and was opposed by Massachusetts 
for the same reason. After that we had 
alterations of tariffs based on the princi- 
ple of “for revenue only” and for “pro- 
tection of home industries.” Note that 
these policies alternated and as already 
stated the intervals of reversal averaged 
eight to ten years. 

In the adoption of the schedules of the 
last tariff revision, that of 1922, an en- 
tirely new conception was added to those 
formerly fundamental to the rates of the 
schedules: cut off by the world war from 
supplies essential to our own industries 
and essential to our own preparedness 
for a war of defense, we added the policy 
of preparedness, the policy of protecting 
and fostering in the United States the 
production and manufacture of those ma- 
terials. essential to our preparedness for 
another war, no matter of what mag- 
nitude. 

The attempt on the part of the Eu- 
ropean nations to mould our own and the 
world’s public opinion in favor of lower 
tariff schedules through international eco- 
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nomic conferences must be carefully con- 
sidered by us in all its aspects. 

The United States is now the richest 
nation and the most prosperous of the 


President Figgis :—The 
ness on today’s schedule, 
Uehlinger. 


of 


of 


order 
report 


next 
the 





business 
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world; ours is the creditor nation; most 
nations of Europe are our debtors; how 
shall we cbonsider a propaganda to un- 
build our preparedness? 


is the 
credit and 


busi- 
Mr. 


first order of regular 


the collections committee, 


(Mr. Uehlinger presented a comprehensive summary of the following report.) 


Report of Committee on Credits and Collections 


Your committee reports a very success- 
ful year in the paint industry insofar as 
production and sales are concerned, but 
the increase in the cost of doing business 
has been so great that it has left many 
without a satisfactory return in profits 
upon their investments. More manufac- 


turers have been competing for the paint 
business than the nation had at its dis- 
posal, with the result that costs have 


been materially increased. 

Then it has been a year of experimen- 
tation in newer paint products, which the 
public have been most willing to accept. 





H. Uehlinger 


Chairman on Credits and Collections 


On the other hand, this has involved ad- 
ditional expenditures in production. This, 
too, has cut into gross profits. 

Your committee unhesitatingly agrees 
that the business conditions of the coun- 
try have never been sounder, and that 
the future of the paint industry is one 
that we can look up to with confidence, 
especially those manufacturers who are 
constantly developing their business tech- 
nique. 

There will be ample business for all 
so long as family relationships exist and 
friendships endure. No one organization 
is likely to dominate the field, so that 
rewards of individual efficiency in each 
organization will help to make business 
friendships permanent. 

The paint business is on a_ splendid 
financial footing. It has a remarkably 
splendid credit standing in the banking 
fraternity, due largely to its willingness 
to change its schedule as fast as scientific 
discoveries are made and new machinery 


is invented. 
Credit and collection conditions during 
the past year have been fair. The year 


ahead will be a profitable one if we watch 


expenses, especially as they revolve 
around selling, distribution, and the ad- 
ministration of credits and collections. 

There is a noticeable tendency among 
large consumers of paint and varnish to 
ask for additional time to meet large 
seasonable requirements. This in itself 
is not to be condemned, for, after all, it 
is the part of the manufacturer to bal- 

* ance the burdens which they so well 
know. As long as a concern is making 
financial progress and is willing to com- 
pensate for additional time required no 
harm will likely result. 

What we have said thus far is applic- 
able to our own problems as manufac- 
turers, but, after all, the chief function 
of the committee is to record its experti- 
ences and impressions on credits and col- 
lections as it revolves around those whom 
we serve, our clientele, and when we con- 
sider these we have many problems, and 
of these we will now speak. 


Dealers in paints and allied products 
are not making sufficient financial head- 
way, their expenses are high and the 
margin of profit too small. 

There are too many dealers handling 
paint and varnish and too much mer- 
chandise, as a consequence, on the shelves 
of dealers, not at all improving with age. 


As a result prices are frequently cut 
to ridiculous levels, and very often manu- 
facturers are following the errors of the 
dealers by selling their merchandise at 
non-profit levels, thus creating two evils 
instead of one—both serious. Selling a 


$3 article for $3.10 has not been un- 
common. 

Many dealers are notoriously lax in 
credits extended to their customers. Fre- 


quently the customers on the sales ledg- 
ers are void of address and first names. 
Concerns who have been through bank- 
ruptcy are sold over and over. There is a 
constant pyramiding of accounts, and this 
has been seriously hampering the prog- 
ress of the dealers and making their pay- 
ments to manufacturers slow! 


There is a very great absence of books 
of account among dealers which makes it 
impossible to put one’s finger on the weak 
spots of a business enterprise. Unless 
books of accounting are kept no com- 
parisons can be made from year to year. 
The lack of worthwhile accounting sys- 
tems makes it absolutely impossible for 
a manufacturer to judge a dealer’s worth, 
progress, or deficiencies in capital. 


Your committee therefore makes the 
following suggestions and recommenda- 
tions :— 

Recommendations 

That manufacturers generally assist 
their customers in their credit and col- 
lection problems by presenting systems 
which the individual merchant will un- 


derstand, each system to fit the intellect 
of the individual customer. 


That manufacturers acquaint their cus- 
tomers who are floundering about finan- 
cially with the anti-pyramiding card, 
which the committee prepared and now 
presents to the association, and which ie 
intended to graphically tell the dealer 
where his receivables are tying up his 
finances, and where his losses are likely 
to occur. The anti-pyramiding card has 
been designed for these merchants and 
dealers who are not well versed in finance, 
or who are not credit men, but who at 
least can understand that it fs absolutely 
impossible to increase the accounts of 
customers in dollars, month by month, 
and give unlimited time, without seriously 
affecting their business future. 


Specimen Sheet 
Front 


ANTI-PYRAMIDING RECORD 


NAME Jon Omity 





A- indicates account owing; 


Back 
Short Cut to Better Credits 
1. Card for restricted credit accounts. 


3. Use this card on slow accounts. 

3. For large accounts quietly increasing 
their indebtedness. 

4. Every man has a limit, 
other times $50,000. 

5. Money tied up in overdue accounts costs 
**‘interest."’ 


sometimes $50, 


6. 90% of all credit losses are due to over- 
due accounts. 

7. Most losses come from pyramided ac- 
counts. 

8 Takes vahuable time from executives 
which should be devoted to selling. 

9. Increased bookkeeping, stenography and 


postage costs. 

10. Money tied up in overdue accounts gets 
you in wrong with creditors who are not so 
generous with what you owe them. 





N- Notes unpaid; S- Credit safety limit. 


1l. Money tied up in overdue accounts en- 
eourages bad habits on the part of buyer with 
customers. 


12. Makes your own financial statement top- 
heavy and thus prevents banks loaning to you. 


13. Prevents you from discounting your own 
bills. 
14. Causes sleepless nights, and frequently 


breaks up health. 


This illustrates a pyramided account start- 
ing with $500, dating back four months and 
gradually increasing in dollars, also in time. 
A very hazardcus condition. 

That manufacturers educate their deal- 
ers and customers generally to a better 
understanding of margins and gross profit, 
and its effect upon their business success. 
The committee has designed a margin 
tally, or tester. which is to enable the 
dealer in a very definite way to readily 
spot the accounts on his books on which 
he is not making a living profit. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


All Week and Every Week 
PERMANENT PAINT PIGMENTS 


| Bee everyone—for every use—for every price, there is a Binney & Smith Co. product 
to suit your requirement. 
















SUPER 
% ccecrRa SUPERBA BONE __ FERRITE 


BLACK BLACK BLACK YELLOW 


wr 
and many others besides have been carefully evolved to suit particular purposes. \ 






Communicate with Binney and Smith Co. whenever you desire samples and 
quotations on the following: 


BLACKS Carbon Drops Bone Ivory Iron Oxide 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


41 E. 424 Street New York City 

























FELTON- 
SIBLEY 


PAINTS VARNISHES LACQUERS 


—certainly do last 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., INC., 136-38-40 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Colors, Paints and Varnishes Since 1863 










Felton-Sibley Floor and Deck Paint Colors, Paints, Varnishes 
Felton-Sibley Ready-Mixed Paints EF-ES-CO Wall Finish 


LAVA-VAR Enamel 
FEL-SPAR Varnish 


LAVA-VAR Floor Finish 








LAVA-LAC 











IN. CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS. 


That manufacturers generally help to 
install among their customers simplified 
accounting systems where they do not 
exist, so as to indicate to the merchant 
which way his business ship is headed. 


Your committee has no definite system te 
suggest, but will be pleased to send to 
members, gratis, a booklet which its 
chairman has written, and which in a 
most simple language outlines the merits 
of an accounting system. With a little 
help customers will readily understand 
how to operate the system, if they are not 
already in possession of one. 
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derful negotiable instrument. It is not a 
war time document for use in emerg- 
encies, but a valid instrument of great 


worth in eliminating misunderstandings 
and keeping receivables liquid. 

Your committee again endorses and 
recommends the use of the facilities of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
through its 143 affiliated associations. Its 
exchange bureaus, its credit adjustment 
bureaus, and its credit protection bureaus 
—they need no endorsement further than 
this recommendation. 


Your committee strongly recommends 


Specimen Sheet 
Front 


MARGIN TALLY 


Customer JOHN OMI H 
Totals of Charge Slips Attachea.. $2,500, 


GROSS MARGIN ON SAME $ 


LESS DELIVERY... 
NET MARGIN ON SALES 


AT. 


¢ ; 
*— 


PERCENTAGE Y¥AZ 
AMOUNT TIED UP IN HIS ACCOUNT...... $2,500. 


NUMBER OF MONTHS HE AVERAGES PAY... 


CREDIT CODE 
a = © 5 


xsidceiiian 


R DESIGNATION 


(1 best) 


We lose 4 per cent per month every month slow. 


Back 
Short Cut to Better Gross and Net 
Profits 
1. From Sales folder take 1 to 10 billings 
and total. 


-. Enter amount of reverse side of this slip 


3. Figure 


gross profit on each item. entered 
under gross margin. 
4 Estimate freight and deiivery on each 
and enter that 
5 Deduct from gross margin 
6. Figure percent by dividing sales into 
margin and enter. 


If percentage is under 25 percent account 


isn't long in profit. 

If it’s 20 percent it just about covers cost 
of doing business. 

If it’s 15 percent it should be house acct t 
and No. 1 credit. aniilactce 


If it's 10 percent even more so. 





that the gathering and Cisseminating of 
credit information be ieft with credit or- 
ganizations, and that trade organizations 
confine their problems to the larger field 
of industrial development. 

A recent case in the paint trade, 
thirty days old, illustrates the point. 











only 
An 


honest merchant, twenty-two years in 
business, offering one hundred cents on a 
dollar, was den.ed the privileges of re- 
habilitation, thus proving that the ad- 
justment of credit probelms should be 
left with credit men and not with the 
bankruptcy fraternity. In the case just 


lawyers in the trade 
more interested in 
fees revolving around bankruptcy than 
they were in doing justice to a _ well- 
meaning and well deserving merchant. 
Your committee is unanimous in 


or- 
the 


mentioned, the 
ganization were 


the 


If it’s under 10 percent its like swapping belief that distribution of paint and pat 
dollars, and if the credit risk is shaded it’s nish through jobbers and dealers offers 
positively dangerous to sell. splendid opportunities for money making 

This test should be made on all accounts When credits are wisely given and mar- 
that are buying close and that are slowly eins suitably arranged, and accounting 
loading up with surplus receivables. c systems used as a yard-stick to measure 

This analysis shows insufficient profit, too progress. . 

— oe ted up in the iccount and too There are likely to be 600,000 failures 
a Fo remy _ oe tee nen jobber jn 1927-28, and your committee believes, 
Pei aie aT ee account. by adopting the recommendations _ it 
committee recommends the gen- makes, not many will be chargeable to 

eral use of trade acceptances, not only paint failures. : 

he dentinaes th “ns customers, but in Your committee further recommends a 
they sateo Ty s pee customers whom study of the report of the operating ex- 
ie tices iss le yuse Of discount, and penses in the wholesale paint and varnish 
Sheted te = rest is Immediately cor- business, published by the School of Ad- 

’y the general use of this won- ministration of Harvard University. 

_ President Figgis :—Well, I think you will agree that Mr. Uehlinger certainly 
knows his credits. What is your pleasure? The board of directors approved the 
report and the recommendations. Do you concur in that action? 

Mr. € rawtford :—I move that that action be concurred in? 

(The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried.) 


President Figgis:—The next group of reports comes under the general heading 


of the manufacturers’ committee, 


of which W. H. Crawford 


is the general chairman. 


I “ great pleasure in introducing Mr. Crawford, who will report to you now. 
. a Crawford -—In view of the fact that the general chairman is only incidental 
o the manufacturers’ committee in the way of introducing its reports, and as the 


convention will be surely more 


interested 


in meeting these men face-to-face who 


are responsible for their accomplishments this year—and this administration, I am 
sure, is proud of this group of men—I should like to retire and give whatever time 
would be allotted to me to the men who actually did the work. 

(Summaries of the reorts of the several subdivisions of the committee on manu- 


facturers were given by the various chairmen as follows :- 
K. Williams 
containers, A. V. 
T. Gillespie 
Acer; 


brushes, C. P. Foss; colors (earth), C. 
colors (chemical), Sevier Bonnie: 
gan); gums (imported varnish), J. 
John R. MacGregor; linseed oil, V. A. 
Mr. Crawford); naval stores (wood), 








-Alcohol, H_ S. Chatfield ; 
(summary by Mr. Crawford) ; 
Crary (summary by Mr. Hor- 
(summary by Mr. Crawford) ; lead, 
lithopone, A. S. Krebs (summary by 
E. Lockwood; naval stores (gum), J. C. 


Nash (summary by Mr. Crawford); oi (miscellaneous), Kenneth J. Howe (sum- 
mary by Mr. Crawford); paint, J. Sibley Felton; shellac, W. H. Zinsser; varnish, 
A. D. Graves (summary by Mr. Crawford); zinc, Robert Hursh. The complete 


reports, all of which were duly accepted, were as follows.) 


Report of Committee on Manufacturers 


Fundamentally, this committee was 
created by you to lawfully gather and 
disseminate vital statistics for the mem- 
bers of this association. 

To that end we have sought and se- 
cured the unreserved co-operation of all 
those agencies of government qualified 


and empowered to assist and advise us. 

With the cordial co-operation of the 
president, general manager, and execu- 
tive committee, at all times, your atten- 
tion is called to the numerous group 
meetings scheduled during the conven- 
tion, to be held, to the end that a more 
prompt response to the government ques- 
tionnaires will result 

The reports presented by the individual 


group chairmen reflect the improvement 
recorded as result of the close co-opera- 
tion existing between the units making 
up the personnel of the committee and 


the members of the groups. 

While these reports necessarily carry 
statistical data, they have been pre- 
pared by the efficient chairmen in such 
a manner as to arrest your attention, be- 
cause within them you will find a fund 


of information. 
Alcohol 


The past year has called for extraor- 
dinary activity on the part of your indus- 
trial alcohol committee. This has been 
due (1) to reorganization under congres- 
sional mandate of the governmental de- 
partments having supervision over the 
manufacture, distribution, sale and use of 
all kinds of alcohol; (2) revision of regu- 





lations under the new law dealing with 
the product; and, (3) to demands upon 
its chairman for appearance before na- 


tional and State legislative committees, 
trade bodies and the like. 

It is gratifying to report that after 
spirited controversy the state of the Fed- 
eral law has been perfected that the 
control of industrial alcohol remains with 
the Secretary of the Treasury under a 
Commissioner of Prohibition, to which 
latter position he has named Dr. James 
M. Doran, formerly chief chemist of the 
internal revenue bureau and head of the 
industrial alcohol and chemical division 
of the old prohibition unit. Dr. Doran has 


so 


always exemplified a true spirit of sym- 
pathetic co-operation with legitimate 
business interests and has never failed 
to recognize the paint, oil and varnish 
industry in the selection of his trade 
advisors. In this connection, it may be 


interesting to note that despite the great 
volume of denatured alcohol handled in 
our line no member of our association has 
ever been charged with a violation of 
the statutes in that behalf. 

Your committee, in conjunction with 
other commercial organizations, has fur- 
nished to the government constructive 
suggestions, for incorporation in the 
pending revision of regulations, which will 
make for better conditions of law en- 
forcement, with due regard to the essen- 


tial advancement and encouragement of 
lawful operations contemplated by the 
congressional mandate contained in sec- 


tion 13, title III, of the national prohibi- 
tion act. 





In H. R,. 12215, 69th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives unanimously 
adopted a provision, sponsored by your 
chairman, as follows:— 

No person shall be subject to the payment of 


taxes or tax penalties for the violation by a 
servant or agent of any law relating to liquor, 
denatured alcohol, or denatured rum, unless 
such violation be committed with his actual 
knowledge 

Although that measure failed of pas- 
sage, owing to the crowded legislative 


calendar, your chairman will endeavor to 
have such language perfected and favor- 
ably considered at the next session. As 
stated by him at a general conference 
of district prohibition administrators in 
Washington, on July 13, 1927, ‘‘Permit- 
must, of course, faithfully discharge 
their obligation to exercise due diligence, 
but certainly that is no reason why they 
should be compelled to standards 


tees 


accept 





Wilmer H. Crawford 


Chairman on Manufacturers 


that might be set up to govern suspicious 
characters, but which should not be ap- 
plied to reputable business men whose 
lawful operations must be promoted by 
the government in accordance with the 
clear letter of the law.’’ This view has 
been adopted by Commissioner Doran and 
objectionable features in proposed appli- 
cations for permits have been eliminated. 





H. S. Chatfield 


Chairman on Alcohol 


While your chairman has addressed 
many audiences since his last report on 
the topic of industrial alcohol, it will 
suffice to call attention to a talk delivered 
by him over the radio on March 2, 1927, 
on the subject of ‘“‘What Industry Owes 
to Alcohol.” This was considered of 
such informative value to the general 
public that Congressman Joseph W. 
Byrns, of Tennessee, the ranking Demo- 


cratic member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, had it incorpo- 
rated in the Congressional Record of 
March 3, 1927, and distributed over his 


10,000 reprints thereof. 


Brushes 


Persons engaged in industry are always 
glad to say ‘“‘Business is good.”’ At the 
time this report is written, paint and 
varnish brush manufacturers may truth- 
fully make this statement and present in- 
dications are that paint and varnish 
brush business will continue to be good 
at least during the balance of 1927. b 

Since the last meeting of this associa- 
tion, the paint and varnish brush manu- 
facturing industry has felt the unrelent- 
ing effect of hand-to-mouth” buying just 
as every other industry. However, this 
policy of buying cannot be unreservedly 


frank 


condemned. It has had its good effects. 
All paint and varnish manufacturers 
know that it is not possible to adopt 
completely the ‘“hand-to-mouth”’ policy 


in buying Chinawood oil. Paint and var- 


nish brush manufacturers are in exactly 
the same position in regard to bristles. 
“Hand-to-mouth” buying works all the 


way down to the manufacturer, but there 
it stops. Practically all bristle used in 
paint and varnish brushes coming from 
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China and Russia, it is necessary to buy 
quite a long time before it is to be used. 
everyone knows about the upset condi- 
tions in China and these conditions have 
had some effect on the bristle market. 
Those who are so inclined have been do- 
ing considerable worrying about bristle 
to be used in manufacturing paint and 
varnish brushes. However, the difficul- 
ties in China seem to be clearing up in- 
sofar as bristle is concerned and a suffi- 
cient quantity of bristle to supply rea- 
sonable demands has come and is sstill 
coming out of China. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this or- 
ganization as an association is on record 
as favoring simplification and working 
with the Department of Commerce of the 
Federal government in this regard, not a 
great deal has been accomplished along 
these lines in the paint and varnish brush 
industry. The chairman of your manu- 


facturers’ committee has made some 
strenuous efforts to obtain results along 
the lines of simplification of paint and 
varnish brush manufacturing. Some day 
a report may be made at this convention 
that the brush manufacturers of the 
United States, like the lion and _ the 


lamb, are lying down together and work- 
ing in perfect harmony. The coming of 
this day will be a blessing to the paint 
industry as a whole. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the larger portion of this asso- 





C. P. Foss 


Chairman on Brushes 


ciation may not be directly interested in 
paint and varnish brushes, you will re- 
member that all of the finishes manufac- 
tured by the members of this association 
must be satisfactorily applied. Any en- 
couragement given to the brush manufac- 
turers in their efforts toward simplifica- 
tion will be appreciated by at least some 
of the brush manufacturing members. Of 
course, brush manufacturers during the 
past year have derived great benefit from 
the “Save the Surface’’ and “Clean Up 
and Paint Up’? campaigns which are so 
close to the hearts of every member of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 


| Colors (Earth) 


is but very little to say about 
the dry color business, except that the 
sales of dry mineral colors have main- 
tained approximately a normal volume 
for the first eight months of this year, 
although there was a seasonal reduction 





There 





C. K. Williams 


Chairman on Earth Colors 


in the demand during the late spring and 
early summer. With the approach of fall, 
there are signs of greater activity and 
indications point to a fair volume of bus- 
iness for the balance of the year. 

We regret that conditions are not such 
that we can give you interesting data, 
there being no statistics available. 


Colors (Chemical) 


An examination of the figures of the 
Tariff Commission as to the production of 
‘onltar lakes for 1926 indicates an 
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is a good line of properly manufac- 
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tured Varnishes, Lacquers, Enamels 





and Stains. It is advertised nation- 





ally and serviced with store adver- 





tising. 










It offers co-operation and protection ay ts Nd 
to distributors in exclusive territories. | a =y 


I ae 


Ta hate PY hy 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Montreal 





Newark Chicago San Francisco 


McCLOSKEY'S 


Superior Quality PAINT GRINDING LIQUIDS 


**16’” WHITE ENAMEL LIQUID 


for the finest of white enamels 


| ——— 
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Sa making su- 
perior paints and 
enamels, use 
McCloskey’s 
Paint Grinding 
Liquids. Write 
us regarding 
your paint or 
enamel problems. 


L <td 











MILL WHITE LIQUID 


for unequaled mi!l white enamels 


AA ENAMEL LIQUID 
for easy-working painters’ enamel 
FUME-PROOF MILL WHITE 
LIQUID 
for enamels resistant to chemical fumes 


NEUTRAL SPAR 


for floor enamels and general mixing 
purposes 


No. 100 FLAT UNDERCOAT 
LIQUID 


for non-absorbent flat paints 


COMBINATION DRIER 


for slow-drying white paints 








Combination 
Drier 


will be found indispensable in 
manufacturing White Enamels, 
Mill Whites, Flat Whites, etc., 
where it is desired to maintain 
minimum after-yellowing and 
yield a tough, varnish -like 
film. It is very powerful, only 
% being required to dry lin- 
seed oil overnight, yet does 
not discolor the oil in the 
slightest. Shows no precipita- 
tion when mixed with oil for 
indefinite periods. 











McCloskey Varnish Company 


Makers of Exclusive Varnish and Varnish Exclusively 
30th AND LOCUST STREETS 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















interesting comparison between the _ in- 
crease in tonnage between 1925 and 1926, 
and between 1924 and 1925. In the lat- 
ter case, there was a 10 percent increase 
passed, 
percent. 


in tonnage while in the year just 
a 


the increase was little over 1 





Sevier Bonnie 


Chairman on Chemical Colors 
The increase in value, however, of color 
lakes produced in 1925 and 1926 shows a 


gain of 8 percent. 


The Department of Commerce report 
giving the value of colors produced be- 
tween the years 1923 and 1925, shows 
larger increases. The figure for 1926 
was not yet available. Below are given 


comparative figures compiled by both the 


government bureaus—U. 8. Tariff Com- 
mission, and the Department of Com- 
merce. 


1926 
Pounds sold. 
11,426,139 


Value 
$6,023,011 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 





Pounds sold. 
11,308, 


Gums (Imported Varnish) 


I respectfully submit report on varnish 


gums for the year 1926-1927. The only 
meeting held by this group was that 
which convened in ‘Washington, D. C., 
during the last convention, in October, 
1926. 

Figures on imports for 1926 and the 


first half of 
report. 
Dammar.—The 
heretofore reported has not 
and distribution continued on 
same level. Prices for standard 
have reached their lowest point during 
the last thirty days, and the average 
price for the first six months of this year 
was somewhat lower than that which 
prevailed during the same period of 1926. 


1927 are incorporated in this 

demand 
diminished, 
about the 
jatavia 


increased 


The dammar grains are also somewhat 
cheaper during this period, whereas the 
“F” and dust sizes are maintained on 
about the same levels as those reported 
in 1926, and are decidedly out of pro- 
portion to the prices of standard Batavia 
and No. 5. This is apparently due to 
their demand for lacquer manufactures. 


Singapore dammars have been fairly 


steady. The No. 1 grade prevailed on a 
slightly lower level, whereas the No. 2 
ruled on a higher basis than for the same 
period of 1926. The cheaper sizes of 
No. 3 and dust are maintained at the 


high prices that have previously ruled. 

Manila.—The demand for Manilas was 
well maintained until the beginning of the 
summer, when recuirements were evi- 
dently smaller and a slacker demand pre- 
vailed. 

The spirit-soluble assortments are on 
somewhat low levels, but with the high 
prices be'ng asked for shellac a broaden- 


ing in the market is looked for on these 
asscrtments. 
Congo.—The demand has been well 


maintained throughout the year, and there 
is no apparent pressure of supplies from 
the producing market. The accumulation 
of stocks heretofore reported are being 
fairly well worked off. 

East India.—A steady demand has pre- 
vailed fcr all assortments of this ma- 
terial—both pale and dark. Prices have 
been well maintained, and limited supplies 
of the pale nub and chip assortments have 
resulted in a high range of price for these 
qualities. 

Pontianac.—The C 
bold grades has resulted in a decline in 
price, whereas the nub and chip assort- 
ments, particularly chips, have been avail- 
able only at advanced prices. 


reduced demand for 





U. S. Tariff Commission Report on Color Lakes 


Pct. increase 
1% in pounds 
8% in dollars 


Value 


444 $5,544,371 


Department of Commerce Report 


1925 
Pounds. 











1923 
Pounds. Pct. increases 
8.3% in pounds 


6.4% in dollars 


Value. Value. 


26,316,569 $4,671,091 





Chrome yellow, orange or green.. 28,686,093 $4,986,153 on on te oemete 
Preesian Blue... sc sscccsecsccccses 4,548,016 1,544,950 3,137,777 1,464,645 5.98% in dollars 
SOUMOP COMB. cocci cccccecssscsccees 15,609,750 = aa aaee 12,813,141 18.0% 

* Other colors include barytes, ultramarine, vermilion, other mineral colors, dry colors, fine 
colors, coal-tar color lakes, mortar colors,- whiting, and pulp colors sold moist 

Informal reports from members of the Kauri.—There has been little change in 
dry color industry would indicate that the situation, except as to the smaller sizes 
on a tonnage basis, the increase for the of brown and black chips, which are in 
first three-quarters of 1927 over the cor- Cons derable demand and ruled somewhat 
responding period of 1926, would be 5 higher. The assessment cf the export tax, 
percent or under. Two new manufacturers which has been placed on shipments of 
have undertaken the production of color 
lakes. Aside from this, there has been 
no important increase in the production 


capacity of the already established plants. 

While there has been reported a small 
increase in volume of business done, it 
is certainly less than has been the growth 
over previous years. The same condition 
seems to be true in the color industry as 


some others, namely, that though the 
volume may have increased, profits have 
shrunk. 

Almost without exception, the color 
makers are optimistic of having an ex- 
ceptionally active fall season. 

Containers 

This section of the manufacturers’ 
committee is necessarily limited to de- 
velopment of the desires of the members 
of the National Paint, O11 and Varnish 





A. V. Crary 


Chairman on Containers 


Association and such services as we 
may perform in assisting the joint sim- 
vlification committee when and if called 
upon. 

Your committee has stood ready to co- 
operate and assist along these lines the 
past year, but no subjects of importance 


have been presented by the members for 
consideration and investigation and we, 
therefore, have nothing to report. 








John T. Gillespie 


Chairman on Varnish Gums 





Kauri coming from New Zealand by the 
control board, has been effective since 
May, 1927, making a slightly higher 
landed cost in the United States on all 
assortments of kauri gum. There is no 
apparent increase in the demand for the 
better assortments above the cheap chip 


grades. The mixture of various cheaper 
grades in order to make a price on which 
to take business from competitors has be- 








come a marked feature, and attention is 
drawn to the necessity of watching that 
merchandise runs true to gradings. 
Statistics on Imports 
All other 
Dammar. Kauri gums. 
First 6 mos. 1926 7,835,062 2. 310 24,832,713 
Last 6 mos. 1926 7,320,905 2 ,664 26,511,020 
Total, year 1926 15,155,967 5,455,974 51,343, 73% 
First 6 mos. 1927 7,875,413 2,044,133 26,487,890 
Lead 
The May 4, 1927, report from the De- 


partment of Commerce indicated that the 
combined sales of lead pigments for the 
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year 1926 showed a decrease of 6 percent 


as compared 1925. Their 


figures are 


to the year 
as follows :— 


Lead Pigments Sold by Domestic Man- 
ufacturers in United States 1925-26 


Short 

Basic lead sulphate or sublimed tend tor 

i, MEER PP ERET ELE R ELL eee ee 14,996 

DIUS scree 206s e50 esse 1,090 
Red jlead....... 41,669 
Orange mineral....... N40) 
BRUNE necccctes 86,546 
White lead 

GB eth bedesevtebeceesssdeces 13.426 

in oil.... 120,479 

If the consumption of lead cont-nues for 
the remainder of the year as it has-to 
date, the 1927 tonnage should approach 


for the last 
in no small 


The lead market 
has been low due 


that of 1925. 
few months 


measure to the decreased demand in the 
automobile trade. 

It might be well here to comment on 
the agitation of some people for the past 


John R. MacGregor 


Chairman on Lead 


possi- 


The 


two or three years regarding the 
bility of a world shortage of lead. 
situation briefly is as follows :— 


We are ccnsuming more lead each year. 
is also true that no great lead field 
has been d-scovered in the past twenty 
or thirty years. However, many small 
lead deposits have come in and are be- 
ing exploited. To this we must add the 
lead which is now being recovered due 
to selective flotation, which of major 
impcrtance as it has greatly added to 
the potential lead supply of our coun- 
try, because a large quantity of complex 
ore carrying lead in quant.ties. formerly 
too low for commercial operation, can 
now be eccnomicaly worked. In addi- 
tion, methods for cotlection and recovery 
of secondary metal are being improved 
from year to year. This places at our 
service a large tonnage of used lead 
which may again be used in fabricating 
metal gocds Recovered metal, however, 
is not suited for mak ng lead pigments 
but it may be used over again by stor- 
age battery manufacturers, who are some 
of the largest consumers of lead, and 
about 90 percent of the storage battery 
lead in recoverable. In consider ng the 
lead supply, individuals not familiar 
with the situaticn neglect to consider the 
fact that lead, like gold, silver, and cop- 
per. when it has been p'aced in consump- 
tion, does not necessarily disappear as 
available lead, but like these other metals, 
may used over and over again. There 
positively is no evidence of a lead famine. 


Linseed Oil 


It 


is 





be 











The outstanding feature of linseed oil 
since our 1926 cenvention has been the 
even trend of prices. We have tu iook 
bach over twelve years to ,ind a price 
curve so free from peaks and d.ps. Dur 
ing that time and up to the middle of 
August when this report is written, oil 
prices have ranged from a low of 9.4c. 
per pound te 10 per pound, basis raw 
in tankears delivered to almost any point 
in the United States east of Kansas City 
and north of the Ohio River. This has 
made for healthy business with very 
little money made or lost as a result of 
wide price fluctuations that have char- 


acterized the market so often in the past. 
In addit:on to keeping level prices have 
leen very attractive, thus u.viting free 
consumption by all users. 

Supplies of seed from our own North- 






west, from Canada and from the Argen- 
tine have been ample. About twenty 
million bushels were available for crush- 
ing from North America and the crop 
in the Argentine was excellent, giving 
probably sixty million bushels available 


their plant 
seed sup- 
the trade 

Iiand to 


Crushers operated 
of the plentiful 
maintained for 
oil at all times. 
has been mcre in evi- 
dence than in any recent years, due to 
the even prices and to the knowledge 
that supplies were readily obtainable at 
all times. 
Consumption 


for export. 
freely because 
plies and have 
good stocks of 
mouth buying 


based on 
of Com- 


of linseed oil 
reports from the Department 
merce for the three quarters beginning 
October 1, 1926, and ending June 30, 
1927, has been just under seventy-one 
million gallons. We find the average 
of the three months July, 


consumption t 
August, September for the past four 


years to be twenty-four million gallons, 
which added to the seventy-one million 
gives ninety-five million gallons for the 


crop year as compared to between ninety 
and a hundred million gallons for the pre- 
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vious four years, or roughly « 10 perecnt 
decrease in consumption for the year. 
This would mean the crushing during the 
crop year of around thirty-six million 
bushels of flaxseed compared to forty mil- 
lion bushels for the past two years. 








1925 1926——_—_ —_,, 
-Velue Short r -Value———— 

Per ton tons Total. Per ton. 

$180 2,2 $181 

194 182 

227 216 

283 e \ 282 

215 82,540 16,364,479 198 

8,622,977 199 37,968 7,511,098 198 
31,352,776 260 111,845 28, 662,988 256 
It is difficult to say with assurance, 


much about supplies and demands during 


the coming year. This report is being 
made before the maturing of the 1927 
domestic crop which was planted late 


and has still to run the quantlet of frosts, 





disease, ete., before we can be certain as 
to its final outturn. As yet we are not 
even certain as to Argentine acreage 
and if we were, it would not avail us 
much as growing conditions have come 
to mean so much more than acreage 
down there. We had in, 1925 and again 
in 1926 exceedingly large Argentine 
crops, showing a yield around twelve 
bushels per acre. We know that the 
average per bushel yield is nine so 
whether we have nine or more or ‘less 
will have to give the answer as to our 
supplies and consequently as to prices 
during the coming twelve months. , 


Statistical Figures of Domestic Pro- 
duction and Imports of Flaxseed and 
Linseed Oil, Years 1920 to 1924, 
Inclusive, and Imports, Jan- 
uary to June, 1925 


: Average Domestic Imported 
Year Acres yield. bushels. bushels. 
1922 1,113,000 9.3 10,375,000 


14,913,161 


2.014.000 8.5 24,329 399 


17,060,000 





3,469,000 9.1 31,547,000 16,588,881 
1925.. 3.078.000 7.3 22,424,000 16,509,686 
1926.. 2,897,000 6.7 19,459,000 22,549,982 


Records of Imports from January to 
December 31. from Department of 
Commerce Records of Production 

Imports and Exports of Animal 
and Vegetable Fats and Oil, Do 
mestic Production and Im- 

ports of Linseed Oil 





Domestic Import 
Year. gallons gallons. 
> 61,072,284 19,217,439 
0 ae 87,139,182 5, 746,228 
ME Si i5-5.8G-6 0 acd 94,278, 13 1,766,291 
Dare + se wlocavbwn 101,312,825 1,814,285 
SOS atv eakkbesees 96,065,145 2,005, 406 


Lithopone 


Arrangements have been made, where- 
by the several lithopone manufacturers 
will hereafter report annually to the 
Bureau of Census of the United States, 
in such manner, as to show not only 
the tonnage produced, but the distribu- 
tion of the consumption between the sev- 












eral industries that use lithopone, viz, 
naint, rubber, floor coverings and textiles. 
Figures for 1927 when compiled and re- 
leased will contain this changed form of 
data. 
_ The first report on domestic produc- 
tion and imports was compiled from 
available data and appeared in last year's 
report, giving the figures from 1906 to 
and including 1925. For record therefore, 
we show below last five years:— 
Domestic production. ———Imports———-, 
Pounds Value Pounds. Value. 
166,720,000 $9,214,040 21,525,824 $885,671 
196,398,000 11,608,443 20,879,258 776,383 
218,938,000 12,531,397 13,660,000 543,025 
290,938,000 15,045,675 12,660,000 478,395 
1926.. 319,862,000 16,062,197 17,371,468 661,700 
Bureau of the Census—Department of Com- 
merce 
1927 not available—ist 6 months. 
The general trend of the industry may 


be noted from the above as well as what 
follows 


The lithopone industry in the United 
States has been growing rapidly. Its an- 
nual increase over the past three years 


has averaged about 
this rate of gain is being maintained. 

It interesting to note that for 1926, 
the total tonnage of lithopone sold by pro- 
ducers for the first time has exceeded 
that of any other white pigment. The fig- 
ures of the United States Department of 
Commerce for the several important white 


14.8 percent. It seems 


is 


pigments are as follows: 
Short tons. 
SEE. scccsddcneneenrbun epee 159,931 
White lead (dry and in oil).......... 149,813 
BOD CRIES ia ood6 vos sean ~sweeee 146,923 
j The use of lithopone in outside paints 
is becoming better understood, and the 
considerable quantities of outside paint 
containing lithopone that are being 
ground contribute to the growth of the 
industry. 
It is interesting to note that if all of 


the existing lithopone factories were able 
to sell their entire output, the tonnage of 
lithopone would be materially increased. 

Past prices have been low, due to com- 
petition and occasional shading of prices 
in an endeavor to get business. 


Naval Stores (Wood Rosin) 


Further increase in the production of 
wood rosin and its kindred products, 
steam-distilled wood turpentine, and pine 


oil, was shown during the 1926-1927 sea- 
son, Which ended March 31, 1927. 
The increase in wood rosin production 


during the 1926-1927 season was greater 
than during any previous season. The im- 


portance of wood rosin as an essential 
part of our rosin supply therefore con- 
tinues to increase. 


The extent to which wood rosin has be- 
come an essential part of our rosin sup- 
ply, which constitutes the greater part 
of the world’s rosin supply, is clearly 
shown by the following statistics. The 
figures given for domestic production of 
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4 New Members of the Carmote Family 


CARMOTE ALL PURE PAINT 


The highest grade of Paint possible to produce. Formula on label of whites and 
light colors shows basic pigment 663% Carbonate of Lead, 334% Pure Oxide of 
Zinc with Pure Linseed Oil, Turpentine and Turpentine Drier for thinning and 
the necessary coloring matter. Dark shades contain larger proportion of coloring 
matter. Guaranteed pure, subject to chemical analysis. Whites and 28 shades. 


CARMOTE FLAT WALL PAINT 


A Fall Wall Paint for interior painting. Produces clear 
tone shades on walls and woodwork. It is non-poisonous 
and non-changeable. Made in White and 10 colors. 


CARMOTE PORCH AND DECK PAINT 








——— Ty 
a DRnccsncensaiael TU 
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| 
a HVE ES Us that ordinarily sold for interior use. This paint will pro- 
) oun duce a hard, durable surface that can be walked upon and 


1} q pe 
mi mt yf will stand the weather. Made in 5 appropriate shades. 
ee CARMOTE LITTLE RED MILL PAINT 


aE Made from Red Oxide and Linseed Oil, ready to use. For farm build- 

A rewe 1h ings, schoolhouses, mills or buildings where a high 
u ” j grade Red Paint is desired. 

~ oo as ime te ate clei We are now manufacturing a full line of Paints, Varnishes, 

um Tul Colors, Enamels, including Automobile Enamels and F inishes. 

We offer an exclusive agency proposition to one dealer in a lo- 

cality. Write or wire for our proposition. We are an independent 


Porches and decks of yachts require a paint different from 




















= PAI N ac Company, not connected in any way with other organizations. 
ee VARNISHE Sano Established 1840 
SQ ENAMELS CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Paint Grinders — Varnish Makers 


77 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mineral Pigments and Fillers |} Highest Standard 


FOR THE _ Lake Colors 
Paint and Varnish Industry Fast Toner Lakes 
Fast Violets in Paste 
Dry and Pulp Colors 


Red Iron Oxides Indian Reds Bone Black Drop Black 
Venetian Reds Tuscan Reds Ivory Black 


Yellow Oxides Chromic Oxides Carbon Blacks 
Metallic Browns Ochres Oxides, all shades 
Umbers Siennas Genuine Van Dyke Brown 





Asbestine Barytes Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Silica Soapstone Genuine Chremnitz Whites 


Terra Alba Aniline Colors 
Wood Stains 


and 


No. 1291 Clay Import — Export 


C.K. WILLIAMS & COMPaNy ||| FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


EASTON, PENNA. Telephone Cortland 1460-1461 Cable Address ‘“‘Fezan New York”’ 











IN| CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 






gum rosin are from Gamble’s Naval 

Stores Year Book for 1927-1928 :— 
Rosin Statistics 

(The following figures are in thou- 

sands of barrels). Bal- 

ance 

avail- 

able do- 

Domes- Pro- Total mestic 

Season tic duction produc- Domes- con- 

ending gum wood tion tic sump- 

3-31 rosin. rosin. rosin. exports. tion. 

1,700 365 2,065 1,129 936 

1,599 285 1,884 1,083 801 

1,765 258 2,023 1,460 563 

1,881 202 2,083 1,171 912 

1,731 166 1,897 950 947 


The average combined gum rosin and 
wood rosin production for the five seasons 
given was 1,990 thousand barrels. Dur- 
ing this period the total domestic stocks 
of rosin as reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture decreased 





J. E. Lockwood 


Chairman on Wood Rosin 


about 640 thousand barrels or an aver- 
age yearly decrease of 128 thousand bar- 
rels. These stocks include all at the pro- 
ducing plants, stills, ports, distributing 
points, and in consumers’ hands. It there- 
fore appears that our country supplied an 
average of slightly over 2,100 thousand 
barrels per season. As the total rosin 
stocks on hand March 31 this year were 
less than 450 thousand barrels or but 
slightly greater than last season's produc- 
tion of wood rosin only, the importance 
of wood rosin production to our rosin sup- 
ply is therefore evident. 

Another fact indicating the importance 
of wood rosin. Before wood rosin was 
first commercially produced in 1910, prac- 
tically one-half of the gum tosin then 
produced was of H to B grades inclusive, 
usually referred to as “common grades.”’ 
Subsequently and coincident with increase 
in production of wood rosin there has 
been a great decrease in the production of 
H. to B grades of gum rosin. The com- 
bined production of H to B grades of gum 
rosin and of wood rosin is now less in 
volume and percentage than the former H 
to B gum rosin production only. Wood 
rosin production is therefore essential 
to supply the demand of consumers desir- 
ing the lower grades of rosin. 

It is therefore evident that both our 
gum rosin and wood rosin .production are 
essential to supply the demands for ex- 
port and domestic consumption. . While 
gum rosin and wood rosin are different 
in some respects, each are best suited 
to certain uses and both are required to 
supply all uses. Research investigation 
of naval stores products has resulted in 
a greater knowledge of their properties 
and possibilities. Co-operation between 
producers and consumers of naval stores 
has materially assisted in improving paint 
and varnish products. Further co-opera- 
tion is desirable to assist in securing com- 
plete naval stores statistics so that the 
consumption and production may be as 
nearly balanced as possible and thus in- 
sure sufficient supply to satisfy demand 
under conditions holding best promise for 
all concerned. 

In conclusion we call attention to Pine 
Institute of America, the organization 
which almost completely represents all 
classes of naval stores interests, including 
producers, dealers, and consumers. We 
believe that the fullest possible co-opera- 
tion between the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association and the Pine Insti- 
tute of America would be beneficial to 
both. Our wood rosin group offer our 
fullest support and co-operation toward 
this end. 


Naval Stores (Gum Rosin) 


The outstanding feature of the current 
year is the great increase in receipts. It 
is always difficult this early in the sea- 
son to make satisfactory estimate cover- 
ing the balance of the year, and in look- 
ing back at my report of a year ago, it 
is significant that at that time an es- 
timate was made of a 3 percent crop 
increase, whereas, in fact, there was a 
6 percent increase. 

However, as it seems to be expected 
of the chairman of your committee to 
make some estimate, I would say that it 
seems to me a fair one for the present 
season would be 17% percent inerease 
which would mean a crop of approxi- 
mately 600,000 barrels of turpentine 
with its compliment of rosin at a ratio 
of 3.3 times that of turpentine, which 
would make the present crop the greatest 
since prewar, no crop having exceeded 
600,000 barrels since the season of 1913- 
14, and since that season and under 
war conditions the crop went down to al- 
most half of this year’s estimate. 

I refer to the abnormally small crop 
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of the season of 1918-19, at*which time 
the crop was approximately 338,000 bar- 
rels of turpentine, having almost steadily 
gone up since that time. It should not 
be supposed, however, that we have al- 
together returned to the basis of prewar 
crops, for since prices have a tremendous 
influence on the crop, it is safe to as- 
sume that fluctuations on crop volume 
will be very marked in the future as 
they have been in the past. Further- 
more, the present crop to date has been 
made under the most abnormally favor- 
ably weather conditions. The conditions 
to date, speaking broadly, have been al- 
most perfect, 

It is significant that the 
naval stores into consumption has gone 
far toward keeping pace with the in- 
creased volume and every indication: is 
that we shall have the largest exports in 
fourteen years, or since 1918, a year just 
preceding the war. To give you an idea 


movement of 


of how marked has been this increase, I 
would say, that the tabulated govern- 
ment exports for the first three months 
of the season April to June inclusive, 
show 87,339 barrels turpentine this 
year against 53,823 a year ago, and 


rosin 395,610 this year against 295,610 a 
year ago. This is a fair indication of what 
bids to be a banner year in the movement 
in the articles under consideration. 

It should be gratifying to your organ- 
ization, which has had so much to do 
with the passage of the naval stores act, 
to know that in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, there has been. less misgrading of 





J. C. Nash 


Chairman on Gum Rosin 


rosin-and adulteration of turpentine, than 
ever before in the entire history of the 
business. I should say, that for the first 
time this year, the naval stores act has 
had time to become almost entirely effec- 
tive. 

The following statistics are here made 
record of :— 





Production——, ———Exports———, 
Turpentine.- Rosin. Turpentine. Rosin. 
50-gal. 500-Ib. 50-gal. 500-1b. 
Year. barrel. barrel. barrel. barrel. 
1923-24. .565,000 1,881,000 224,568 1,170,610 
1924-25. .530,000 1,765,000 249, 704 1,463,168 
1925-26. .480,000 1,690,000 225,000 1,065,000 
1926-27. .510,000 1,700,000 255, 897 1,129,614 


1927 -28* .600,000 1,980,000 





*Estimated by committee chairman. 


Oils (Miscellaneous) 


miscellaneous oils, 


In reporting on 
that reliable sta- 


your committee finds 
tistics.as to production, 
consumption are available on only three 


Mar de 
26 2, 





XXX=Price of oil. 
O000=Exports. 


importation, and. 


ee Feb mck 
27 27 2 


of the oils. generally. used, namely, soya 
bean, menhaden fish oil, and chinawood 
oil. 


Perilla oil, which is used to some ex- 
tent, has no statistics available and as 
reported last year, “‘still maintains its 
doubtful position.” However, the trade 
reports a larger interest this year in this 
oil, probably due to the attempt to use 
it during the period of high-priced china- 
wood oil. 

Safflower seed oil and hempseed oil 
mentioned in last year’s report have not 
come into general use. 


Refined Soya Bean Oil 


Refined soya bean Oil seems to have 
been in great dmeand during the last half 
of 1926. The consumption of this oil 
during the first half of 1926 was in round 


figures—3,700,000 pounds, while in the 
last half of the year, this figure rose to 
6,400,000 pounds. The first half of 1927 


shows a decline to approximately 2,000,- 
000. 





Government statistics on the consump- 
tion of refined soya bean oil are as fol- 
lows :— 

Pounds. 
BEDS. cccccicidvscvsvessses 5,501,481 
BOD s cccvcveseee 10,194,678 
1927 (ist half) 1,916, 280 





Menhaden Fish Oil 


The consumption of this oil showed a 
drop during 1926, but the first half of 


1927 indicates an increase over 1925. and 

1926. Statistics are as follows :— 
Con- 

Production. sumption. 

Year. Pounds. Pounds. 

BORD ve ctteccieccecscccnce 46, 618, 856 48,473,310 

BEM cevccssececccccece 30,515,435 39,920, 377 

1927 (let hhalf).......... 1,710,215 25,719,125 


The price on the refined oil has held 
rather steady around 60c. per gallon. 
Chinawood Oil 


This oil has, to say the least, had a 
remarkable history during the past twelve 


months. Starting with July, 1926, it ran 
along in a more or less normal course, 


until suddenly at the beginning of March, 
1927, it shot from 17c. per pound to 26%c. 
per pound, then up to 28c., where it 





Kenneth J. Howe 


Chairman on- Miscellaneous Oils 


stayed through April, and then in three 
weeks dropped to 17c. per pound. Fun- 
damentally this abnormal rise and... fall 
was due to the revolution in China, and 
the disturbances at Hankow. 

During April your committee was asked 
by individual members of the association 


to get in touch with the Department of 
Commerce, with a view to seeing what 
could be done towards expediting ex- 


ports of wood oil. Your committee found 
that this, matter had already been taken 
up by leaders of our industry, who were 


37 33 








Average Price of Chinawood Oil Compared with Hankow 
Exports to the United States 
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in Washington at that 
the government was 
forts to saving the 
citizens, 

Your committee wonders just how 
much the sudden rise in price of wood 
oil was due to the anxiety of consumers 
over a fancied shortage of oil, and the 
purchase of this commodity at rising 
prices from fear that there would not be 
any available. As a matter of fact, John 
Chinaman is a shrewd business man and, 


time and that 
devoting all its ef- 
lives of American 


revolution or no revolution, wood oil 
comes out of China if the price is inter- 
esting. If the demand is present, the 


Chinamen always seem to be able to sup- 
ply oil. 

To quote from report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, ‘“‘The Chinese realize 
the profits to be earned from the sale of 
wood oil and in order to reach a market 
will traverse many miles on foot carrying 
the containers of oil in order to circum- 
vent difficulties or internal disorders.” 

However, figures speak louder than 
words in this case, and the government 


Statistics follow :— 


Con- 
Imports. sumption. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
101,553,519 87,881,315 
83,003, 774 84,084,456 





583,652,436 51,147,436 


Stocks on Hand in U. S. 





1025—December 31 ........ccccccce a3 943-278 
1926—December 31 .......... 18,090,135 
1927—March 31 .........:....., 13,841,771 
1927—June BG teenies cee 20,967.938 
Exports from Hankow to U. S. 
> 
November, 1026 ..........cccceecs $4,620,000 
DOCG): SED ic csscbess db cee *4°620,000 
SE is vdiccecetccdeceen *4,620,000 
POOMREY, 5 SUM bciccvtvvevdes oiek *4, 620,000 
March, MONS. ices vasccdeteres 8,200;500 
April, BN osectivider tio 10,928, 225 
May, WY Sidscesesss bee 6,982,745 
June, MT ic ccustvos dea 3,080,000 


*Round figures. 


Exports from Shanghai to U. S. 


ai Pp s 
1926 adie, i ee ee IT a8 
Bees (GUE GORFTORD ccc ccccvacvaes 706,722 


Exports from Hongkong to-U. S. 


January, 1927 





February, 1927 pag 
March, 1927 1,970,914 
April, 1927 2'916,000 
May, 1927 2,084,020 
June, 1927 768,000 

Total first half 1927.............. 9,438,984 

Total for year 1926............... 2 818,000 


Shellac 


: The shellac industry, at the time -this 
is written, September 1, 1927, reports an 
interesting and satisfactory year’s bus- 





William Zinsser 


Chairman on Shellac 


iness since our last convention. In May, 
1926, shellac touch 19c. a pound, the 
lowest level in exactly eleven years. By 
November after our last convention, the 
price had more than doubled. 

During the entire year of 1926, rough- 
ly 32,000,000 pounds of all varieties of 
shellac were imported into the United 
States as against 20,000,000 pounds the 
year previous. The amount, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1923, when shellac 
reached as high a point as seventy-two 
cents a pound and never fell below forty- 
two cents, was the largest amount of 
shellac brought into this country fof at 
least seven years. 

This is mentioned only to show that 
the demand for shellac is more or less 
constant regardless of prices and that 
the fluctuations, as in other industries, 
are entirely governed by the proportion 
between the size of the shellac crop and 
the demand for shellac. 

Increased demand for shellac, because 
of the recent popularity given to quick- 
drying finishes, has equalized the poor 
1927 demand from the furniture manufac- 
turing industry—a very large consumer 
of shellac, which for over a year has been 
in the doldrums. 

Imports of shellac, 
follows :— 


all grades, are as 
Pounds. 
28,587,107 
27,840,965 
25,162,510 
38,446,775 
24,552,998 
19,912,799 
295,602 
12,782,663 





(first six months)........+... 


Paint 


The year 1927 as a whole has been a 


generally satisfactory one to the paint 
manufacturer in production and sales. 
The flood disaster in the Southwest has, 
of course, retarded business there, and in 
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CRACK SERVICE - - - shipping time 


Branches in these cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Anaheim, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Executive offices: 
110 East 42nd St., New York City 


A complete line of alcohol sup- 
plies and solvents 









reduced to a minimum 


PECIAL shipping containers ready for im- 
mediate use—warehouses in 19 cities, in 13 

states—full stocks of alcohols and alcohol 
chemicals in every warehouse. 

When you order from us, you get quick service 
from start to finish. 

And all U. S. Industrial Alcohol products are 
noted for their uniform dependability. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. 
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Sole manufacturers of PYRO— the STANDARD ANTI-FREEZE 

















T.& W. No. 375 VARNISH 


Long in Oil 


No offensive odor 


This vehicle is of interest to all Paint 


Manufacturers, but especially those 


manufacturers that have not as yet 


placed pigmented lacquers upon the 


market. 


For full particulars, write 


Long Island City 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Varnish Specialties for Grinders 


New York 
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other sections heavy rains have ham- The varnish industry continues to ben- 
pered. On the other hand, the East has efit by the work of the Scientific section 
received a very satisfactory volume of of the educational bureau, the cost ac- 
business and with one condition off- counting bureau, the ‘Save the Surface” 


campaign, and the other constructive ac- 
tivities of our trade associations. 

The outlook for business during the 
coming twelve months would seem to be 
excellent. The economic use of varnish 
products is continually being broadened 
and better understood by the public, and 
the generally good business and. financial 
conditions throughout the’ country should 
assure the industry another year of pros- 
perity. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
the following production of varnishes, 
japans and lacquers :— 


setting the other, recent information indi- 
cates that the year will close about equal 
in ratio to last year, if not slightly in ex- 
cess. There appears to be no outstanding 
adverse condition to hamper progress in 
the near future, but in this connection the 
trend of building statistics ought to be 
considered. There has been a slight de- 
cline in new building figures, and if this 
tendency continues to any great degree it 
will have its effect on paint consumption. 
Lacquers continue in steady demand and 
are contributing materially in holding up 
production figures of the industry. 
































The usual statistical figures are made , United States Gallons 
record of below :— Year. Gallons. population. per capita, 
which are being carried on. The con- 1920..... .. 52,680,200 106,772,502 -49 
Seeee Sg cee ee eee an 4921.....- . 86,055,900 107,833,284 33 
co 1e¢ o household use, although in- an @ 4 R 
terest in brushing and spraying lacquers 1922:------ 55,709,400 109,248,393 51 
for architectural use is developing 1923....... 70,731,000 110,663,502 64 
among architects and painters and will, 70,450,000 112,078,610 -63 
no doubt, increase gradually in propor- 82,017,000 115,378,094 -71 
tion to the economy and practicability of 117,135,817 .83 
the product. 118,628,000 eve 

1921. 192° 1923. 1925. 1926. 
Past paints....... «-.- 19,188,100 21,814,750 21,958,750 23,642,500 21,078,000 
ady mixed.......... 45,756,000 66,070,000 82,070,000 88,274,000 99,709,000 91,025,000 
| Pe eee .. 64,944,100 87,898,750 104,028,750 112,04 123,351,500 113.103,000 
Percent production.... 12% dec. 35% inc. 19% inc. 8% i 8.6% inc. 9% dec. 
Percent production per 
CAPA 2665.. beste .59 .79 .94 1.005 1.053 04 
Present increase popu- 
errr errr .0099 .022 -0139 .0129 0152 .0128 
Increase over 1920 pro- 
GHOUGE ssiticceassi 12 18 41 52 67 51 
Value Average Per Capita _ Attention is called to the lack of sta- 
All paint products including varnish (unable tistical figures for the first halt of 1927, 
separate). due to delay on the part of the varnish 
1879 58 manufacturers in sending their report to 
IRR “26 the Department of Commerce. Co-oper- 
1899 “92 ation of .the varnish manufacturers is 
~~ Sareea  --. urged so that completed figures may be 
| See Sit digest éeoee ee available at the time of the annual con- 
BE As ch o@ cuteness 0c Sees 1.58 ventions. 
SED 6.00 se eee eee ke 1.56 
g2 73 . 
1928 ee: Se Zinc 

Later years unobtainable from Government While the tonnage of zinc oxide mar- 

Statistics of paint and varnish produc- eted during the year 1926 showed a de- 
tion first six months of 1927 not com- e¢rease as compared with the year 1925, 
piled by Bureau of Census (September 7, gtill the consumption by the paint trade 
1927) unquestionably due again to slow has held very well, and there is little of 
response from interested manufacturers, special interest to report. 
thc-end that the government Aguresimight _,Jnclement weather, conditions, @uring 
he made wende t6r“Gaa St the atinront the summer months had a tendency to 
convention : c 5 . . retard but the outlook for the fall sea- 

7 son indicates a satisfactory improvement 
. over the balance of the year. 
Varnish 

Conditions in the varnish industry 
during the past year have been generaily 
satisfactory. Competition has been very 
keen, with energetic sales and advertising 
campaigns. 

Data issued by the Department of 
Commerce, covering the production of 
paint and varnish manufacturers, indi- 
cates that during the last six months 
of 1926 there was an increase in the 
production of varnishes and lacquers of 


“about 20 percent over the same period for 
1925. During this period the production 


of nitrocellulose lacquers increased 100 
percent, while the production of varnishes, 
japans, ete., increased about 6 percent 

The figures given by the Department 
of Commerce on production and sales of 
paint and varnish, while perhaps not ac- 
curate due to the failure of some man- 
ufacturers to report, indicate that al- 
though the consumption of pyroxylin 
products has increased very rapidly, the 
use of varnish and varnish products con- 
tinues to show a healthy increase. 

There has been litile fluctuation in the 
prices of most raw materials used by 
varnish makers during the past year, 
with the exception of chinawood oil, tur- 
pentine, and rosin. Due to the unsettled 
conditions in China, the price of china- 


wood oil was very high during the spring, 


















causing many manufacturers consider- 
able difficulty. The price of this com- 
modity, at the time this report is being 
written, is about the same as it Was a 
year ago, but is still igher than normal. is 
Turpentine and rosin are somewhat low- Robert Hursh 
er in price at present, and there has been Chairman on Zinc 
a slight reduction in the price of min- 
eral spirits. 

It has been predicted that there will Zinc Oxide and Leaded Zinc Oxide 
not be stable government in China for 
at least twenty-five years and if not, the flarketed in 1920-1926—Net Tons 
varnish manufacturer can look for no Value Leaded Value Value 
relief from violent fluctuations in the Zine per zinc per per 
price of chinawood oil for some time to oxide. cwt. oxide. cwt. Total. cwt. 
come. It is this situation that gives 117,639 $s. 27,591 $7 8.47 
promise of being corrected by the oper- 99,444 90,408 7 ” 
ations of the American Tung Oil Cor- Rg 4 16,103 “48078 684 
poration, which should have the financial] 126 987 150.491 7.16 
support of all members of the industry. 21 158.199 7.31 

The sale and use of brushing lacquers mM 6.25 6.91 
continue to grow and are, no doubt, stim- 7 6.92 23,859 6.52 6.87 
ulated by the large advertising campaigns Source Geological Survey. 

(In the course of the presentation of the foregoing reports, the president and 


the 


of 


the general manager told of meetings that had been held by several groups 





covered by the reports. The linseed oil group held a meeting Tuesday, discussing 
primarily the educational campaign on linseed meal which is being conducted by 
the crushers. At that meeting there was brought up the matter of continual sale 


and education among the farmers of the use of linseed meal, which helps naturally 
to maintain as even a keel as possible on linseed oil conditions. The lithopone group 
and the varnish gum group also had meetings, at which mutual problems were dis- 





cussed and from which satisfactory results were reported.) 

General Manager Horgan:—We all remember very well a devoted member of 
our association and industry, who was connected with the dry color industry, now 
in another line of industry. We just received a very nice telegram from him :— 

Greetings to you and my other friends, and every best wish for continued growth and 
prosperity of your great association Frank Waldo 

President Figgis:—It is pretty hard to get away from this busine : i. A 


Peters, you will notice, is back here, even though he is in an entirely different busi- 
ness, too. 

President Figgis :—-May I just add a word here? That, in addition to operating 
as groups, it has been possible to link all of these groups through a general chair- 
man, as is obvious, that chairman being Mr. Crawford, who, by the way, has done a 
tremendous amount of work in co-ordinating these reports. 

We also had this year, as we did last year, a group meeting of the chairman 
of these groups, and at that meeting Mr. Webster of Colone] Donovan's office 
(Colonel Donovan being an assistant attorney-general of the United States) lunched 
with us and gave us some very valuable information. He did not hesitate to answer 
any questions that were put to him, and I am sure that, as a result of meeting with 


us, we will know more of what we can do and what we can’t do in the way of 
statistical work. 
Some of the reports have indicated, while we are doing a lot in the com- 


pilation of data, as I suggested to you yesterday morning in mv opening talk, we 
ought to do more. We gre not getting as far as we should, and I think we ought 
to take some step in that direction. 

I am going to ask at this time C. C. Concannon, chief of thé chemical division 
of the Department of Commerce, to say a few words on what his department or 
division can do to help us, and what you can do particularly to help that division, 
end incidentally help your ewn industry in that partiewar line. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 
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well last 


remember 


binge I 
Government Statistical Work disappointment experienced by Mr 


year the 
Robi- 


very 


Cc. C. Concannon :—I have listened with Nette, Mr. Crawford and others, because 
a great deal of interest to these reports the statistical returns had not_ been re- 
this morning, and it seems to me, not only ceived by the Department of Commerce, 


the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
my experience, going back now five years Ment of Commerce, in time to be of very 
with you, that you are particularly in- 8reat use at your annual meeting. 
terested in the statistics... This is quite I don’t know how that has worked out 
as it should be. this year, but I am in hopes that when- 
In the Department’ of Commerce we feel ver you have any part to play in com- 
that if you have complete statistics, have Piling statistics that you will always act 
them accurate and obtain them promptly, ®S promptly as possible. 
that you will be providing yourselves In so far as the department con- 
with one of the very best things in carry- cerned, we are always very anxious to do 


from listening to the reports, but from 


is 


ing on your business. One of the very whatever we can to improve upon the 
first jobs that I had given to me when I work -that we are doing for you. If it is 
came to the Department of Commerce possible for the chemical division to do 


was to establish certain import statistics anything in furthering this work, we will 


on dyes. It was felt in that way the be glad to do ft. I know that at the 
American dye industry could best meet present time Mr. Lockwood is gathering 
competition with foreign manufacturers. statistics of his own group. He does this 
It seems to me that we might continue as I understand himself, and then he sub- 


that thought in every branch of industry mits the results to the department, there- 


in our domestic operations as well as in by making those results public and, of 
leading color competition; that you could course, in, that way making everything 
wherever the element of speculation in he does perfectly proper as I understand 
raw material set up some sort of insur- it. He has rather complete statistics. He 
ance against unnecessary loss or annoy- has them, I believe, quite accurately, and 





ance through establishment of statistical I know that they are received and dis- 
services. seminated very promptly. In so far as 

There are three cardinal points, of my own work is concerned, I can say 
course, in all statistics; one is accuracy, again that if we can help in that respect, 


another is completeness, and the third is 
promptness. 


or in any other respect, we are only too 
glad to do it. 





President Figgis:—Mr. Concannon has spent this week with us with the idea 
of saturating himself with our problems and I know he shows a great familiarity 
with them. 

We will skip the next order for just a moment and jump to the report on the 
master painters’ convention by W. H, Eastman, chairman of that committee 

General Manager Horgan:—I am sorry to say, Mr. Eastman. one of our most 
active association workers, met with an accident. He was hurt on a hunting trip 
and is unable to be at the convention because of this injury. You have his report. 


The chief function of the master painters’ committee is to represent this association 


at the annual convention of the international association which this year was held 
in Milwaukee last February. Mr. Eastman addressed that convention on behalf of 
our association and that is really the gist of his report which is before you for in- 


formation. 
(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the report was accepted.) 
(The complete report was as follows:) 


Report of Committee on Master Painters 
















Your committee performed its chief tion of delegates from the sister organization 
function by attending the convention of I want to consume the few moments allotted 
the International Association of Master to me to touch on a subject which seems to 
Painters and Decorators of the United od al ont — romee ne ‘oi to ae mem-~ 
7? i. ™ . . . e > ers 1 oO 0 associations 1€ question is— 
States and Canada, held at the Hotel ii our industry get its fair share of. the 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February consumer’s dollar during the keen competitive 
7 to 10, 1927. Your committee was af- period which lies ahead of us? There will not 
forded an opportunity to respond in _the only be intensely keen competition within our 
name of the National Paint, Oil and Var- own industry, but our industry must compete 
nish Association to the chairman’s invita- with other industries for the consumer's dollar. 
tion to say a few words to an apprecia- It will be a period wherein the art of selling 
tive and attentive audience. will ‘be an important factor and our success 

Your chairman spoke briefly as fol- Compared with other industries will depend to 
lows :— a large extent on our sales ability We will 

: have to compete with old well-seasoned sales- 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Inter- men who have been schooled in the art of sell- 
national Association of Master Painters and ing over a period of many years 
Decorators: Our industry stands in a peculiar position in 
It affords me much pleasure to speak in that we are handicapped in our distribution by 
behalf of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish having to apply our products The paint and 
Association in acknowledging your invitation varnish industries have to depend to a large 
to participate in your convention and to thank extent on the master painter to sell their man- 
you for the warm and cordial welcome extended ufactured goods 
to our delegates. Our association appreciates The master painter is woefully lacking in 
the reciprocal friendship and feeling of co- salesmanship. The master painter has never 

been schooled in the art of selling. Up to this 
time we have been short of master painters 
and they have been busy filling orders which 
came to them. Seldom if ever is a home owner 
solicited for a painting job, when hardly a day 
goes by that some high ssure salesman does 





not solicit the patronage of the housewife 
either at home or in the department store 
The master painter must make a study of 
modern selling methods in order that he can 
compete with his more aggressive competitors 
We have a product to se which appeals to 
the home owner but if we let the other sales- 
man outbid us for the consumer’s dollar, we 
are going short of business no matter how 
good our product may be 

You have the two great national advertising 
campaigns—the ‘‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’ and 
“Save the Surface’’—which are advance agents 
for our products. The manufacturers are al- 
ways willing and anxious to co-operate with 
the master painter but there is a distinct need 
for the institution of better and more effective 
selling metheds among tl master painter 
craft if we are to get our fair share of the 
consumer's dollar before the consumer has con- 


tracted for all that his income will permit. 





I, therefore, wish to urge that this matter 
be forcefully impressed upon your membership 
and encourage them to make a study of modern 
sales methods in order that they may success- 
fully compete with old well seasoned salesmen 
from rival industries. 

The convention can well be considered 
a highly successful one Many interest- 
ing papers were presented and measure, 
to some extent, the wonderful progress 
which is being made by the master 
painter craft. The craft has at last 
awakened to realize that they have an 
imported and respected function to per- 
form in society and have acquired a 


genuine and since belief in their profes- 


W. H. Eastman sion as an honorable and respected call- 

, ing. The master painter is standing on 

Chairman on Master Painters the threshold of a new era and needs our 
guidance and counsel to assist in mould- 

ing public sentiment in his favor. With 


this comradeship and mutual esteem, the 


operation which exists and which is evidenced il r ] 
by the fact that a place is provided on the master painter can perform a worthwhile 
program of each annual convention for recep- service to sociey. 

Carl Dabelstein:—Our president in addressing you yesterday, expressing our 


pleasure at being here, asked me if I would take a few minutes of your time and 
welcome you to our convention at Houston, Texas, February 14 to 16. The conven- 





tion in Houston appears to be an asset to the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation in this way. I understand your Southern zone is to be divided East and 
West. I think Houston is halfway between East and West so that if we can be 


of any assistance in bringing the East and West together, we will be glad if you will 
hold that convention in conjunction with ours because we have plenty of room there. 

In addition, when we adjourn, the following week in New Orleans a Mardi Gras 
takes place and arrangements have been made to take the entire delegation to the 
Mardi Gras. The Pullman Company has put cars at our service, and your comforts 
will be taken care of. Besides the business we are interested in, there a great 
deal of pleasure in store for you. I am sure the president and officers of our asso- 
ciation would welcome a large delegation at our next convention 


is 


President Figgis:—Now we will have a motion to refer Mr. Dabel8tein’s sug- 
gestion to the time and place committee for their serious consideration. 

Mr. Calman:—lI so move. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Figgis:—-We have some very interesting business now, the prelim‘nary 


report of the nominating committee which will be made by R. B. Robinette 
(Mr. Robinette read the report of the nominating committee as follows.) 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Your nominating committee has the Cleveland, H. O. Gibsor 
honor to present the following ticket, the Dallas. R. N. Ballou. 
gentlemen designated to serve as your Detroit, R. A. Plumb. 
officers and directors:— Golden Gate, E. H. Dyer. 
Directors to serve for three years :— penens Sie. yeas Hauck 

é Ss . Stilling. zouisville, J. F. Kurfees 

Sunainartt: W. H. Crawford. Milwaukee, Walter Schwars. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE 


GOOD WILL ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
For the PAINT, VARNISH and DRUG TRADES 


: = ; ; GS) 1 
FIBRE > Vv — QO > ZG SHON SK 


PAINT PAIL 
HANDLE 


N°.1026 


GLASS SCRAPER 
No. 385.- Made to hold 


old safety razor blades 
forremoving paint,etc., 
from _ window glass. 
Cut is shown without 
blade. 

Length, 6 inches. 

Also No. 386 with fric- 
tion can opener on end 


of handle. 


PAINTERS’ 
POT HOOK 


No. 380. — Steel nickel 
plated. Will hold heaviest 
pot. Easily hooked on and 


removed from rung to 


FRICTION rung. Advertisement on 
CAN OPENERS = one or two sides in bold, 


No. 17W.— For all 
kinds of paint cans, 
also crown cap remov- 
ers. ‘‘Ad’”’ both sides in Also No. 383.—Heavy pot 
raised letters. hook. Flat non - rusting 


Length, 4 inches. wire. 


raised letters. A very ser- 
Si viceable article and much 


Pe UMNMSI 7D) UC RSS, meee) <P 


J Length, 4 inches. 


No. 582. — For extra 

large Cans. “Ad” on . oF el BIGELOW LANE MSF Reo. 
both sides. i see EN aes aad SSK 4 
Length, 6 inches. ———— ne Eee S Sa Sse 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE OF OTHER SPECIALTIES 


J. L. SOMMER MANUFACTURING CO., 381-105 Chestnut Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


FRENCH’S 


We Make—You Ought to Take— 


-" PAINTS, VARNISHES 
SNOWFLAKE and LACQUERS 


WHITE MAKE THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


Made From 
Pure Calcium Carbonate 


IT IS MANUFACTURERS INTERESTED IN 
WATER-GROUND WATER-FLOATED SUPERIOR GRINDING VEHICLES, 
400 MESH FINE THAT CUT COSTS, SHOULD 


LOW OIL ABSORPTION COMMUNICATE WITH US 
SAVES YOU MONEY ee ee eet 


Ask for sample 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & COMPANY 


THOMPSON -WEINMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., Cartersville, 
New York City Georgia 


A BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1844 


Executive Offices: 
400-12 CALLOWHILL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Paint Works: Varnish and Lacquer Plant 


YORK AVE. and CALLOWHILL ST. , s 16th and MICKLE ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA, CAMDEN, N.J. 














IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Directors for 


three years (continued)— 
New England, W. H. Kirkpatrick. 


Philadelphia, George E. Matlack. 
Richmond, F. J. Sampson. 


DRUGS 


For member of the executive committee, 
three-year term, R. B. Robinette. 

Treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 

Vice-presidents :— 
Canadian zone, Montreal. 


John Irwin, 


Toledo, P. F. Whalen. Central zone, P. C. Frayser, St. Louis. 
Toronto, A. Ss. Boulton. Eastern zone, Roy S. Lindsay, Buffalo. 
Utah, Wallace F. Bennett. Southern zone, S. E. Booker, Louisville. 
To serve for one year to fill the unex- Western zone, E. A. Bradley, Los An- 
pired term of Carl F. Speh (who has geles. 
moved to another city), D. J. Devlin, President, James B. Keister, San Fran- 
New Orleans. cisco. 
President Figgis:—There is no action to be taken on this at this time. 
The next report we will consider at this time is the sustaining membership re- 
port, which would ordinarily come up this afternoon under our regular program. 
General Manager Horgan:—Is Mr. Caspar in the room? Mr. Minehart, the 
chairman of this committee, was on his way to the convention, but was taken ill 


and returned home. 
that Mr. Caspar handle this 
(Mr. Caspar presented the 


report for 


Iam happy to say it is not a serious illness, 
him. 
printed report as follows.) 


He wired asking 


Report of Committee on Sustaining Membership 


Your sustaining membership committee 
is pleased to report as having obtained 
the full number of one hundred sustain- 


ing membership subscriptions for the year 
1927. The work has been interesting, in- 
deed, and we desire to extend our sincere 
thanks to those who have subscribed for 
their generous consideration and ready 
response to our appeal. 

It gives us pleasure to announce Ci lub 
subscriptions from the following: —Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cleveland, Colorado, Los 
Angeles, Louisville and Golden Gate. 

On behalf of our entire membership 
this committee feels with deepest rever- 
ence and appreciation the beautiful senti- 


ments expressed in the subscriptions in 
memory of William W. Lawrence, Milo 'S Ss. 
Clapp, William H. Andrews, Lewis R. 
Atwood and James H. MeNulty, all of 
whom gave much of their time and 


thought to the development of our associa- 
tion. 


Sustaining Members 


No. of 
Mem- 
ber- 
ships 
American Can Company......s.-eeeeeeees 5 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Com- 
PANY cc ccccccccccccevevecescsccsesioses 1 
ANONYMOUS... ce eee rece eee eee eeeeeees : 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Company......-- 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Baltimore 1 
March G. Bennett...........cccceeesseens 1 
Binney & Smith Compan) a a 
Bisbee Linseed Company 1 





P. H. Callaham.....--..esscesecccceccess 1 
Emil Calman & Co., 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of 
Cheesman-Elliot Company 
Bblon W. Clare. ccc ccccccccccccccsccscces 
Cleveland Paint, Oil and Varnish Club.. 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Colorado. 
Continental Can Company, Inc..........- 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc.......- 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.... 2 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
Bilder & Jemks. ...... ccc ccccccccccccccess 1 
Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc 
Walter D. Foss........ 1 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 
Glidden Company. .........-.ccccceeccoes 
Golden Gate Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 2 
William O. Goodrich Company........... 
Grasselli Chemical Company 
PE Dy MPU ok ccccccddcsncsecesbveees 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Company... 
Hercules Powder Company 
Hilo Varnish Corporation. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc 
Imperial Varnish & Color 


Chicago... 









Company 
Impervious Varnish Company 


R. F. Johnston Paint Company 
Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Company 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 
Krebs Pigment & 
W. W. Lawrence & 
liam W. Lawrence). 
Los Angeles Paint, Oil ‘and Varnish Club. 2 
Louisville Paint, Oil and Varnish Club.. 1 
Lowe Brothers Company 
John Lucas & Co., Inc 
NE IDG a ta ceig ce AVG bb Aes 60 GR Eee 1 
Murphy Varnish Company 
McCloskey Varnish Company 


Chemical Company.... 
(Memory 


Wil- 


Co. 





President 
committee. 


Figgis:—You have heard 


pleasure with the report? 
Mr. 
other members of the committee for the 
(The motion was seconded, 
President Figgis:—I am very glad at 
who will talk to us on a subject, not as 
business competition and business 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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the report of 
I know Mr. Minehart did a great deal of work on this. 
correspondence throughout the land in order to accomplish this work. 


Calman :—I move it be approved with our 
work they 
put to a vote and carried.) 


shown 
prosperity. 











No. of 
Mem- 
ber- 
ships. 
McDougall-Butler Company, Inc........ 1 
National Lead Company....... 5 
New Jersey Zinc Company 5 
Ohio Varnish Company (Memory Milo S 
CORD. . sede tcadesccceercvecevesscccedos 1 
POISE TARE, INC. oc scicvccssevevccnes 1 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company (Memory 
LOWED. Ts BEWOCR) sec csscssvvcccscice 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company........ 3 
PUREE Ge TARIOEE, FCiccececvcscvcssanas 1 
Pratt & Lambert (Memory William H. 
BRGTOWE) 666.000 0s eccssevsoccversvcees 1 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. (Memory James 
Fas BRORUMAGD 6 0 cede nesses Cov esiccesseeee 1 
a. GC, PGS @ DORR i064 06s covcccccscce 1 
A. Ramsay & Son Company 1 
Reardon COMPAR. .ccccscccsccces 1 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Company 1 
Standard Varnish Works................ 1 
Tropical Paint & Oil Company.......... 1 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company...... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company....... 1 
VEROTEIG BE Gis vc cscs tscvcsseccsecscesce 1 
Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., Inc............ 2 
J. L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Company.... 1 
C.. Ms Ween & CO. cca de ii eversssdvies 1 
Wilson & Bennett Manufacturing Com- 
DOR vsicsei ic icesacccct svscesicdcvcace 1 
FOR 68668 es owe ccc $b 0d cesses so0ssee +-.-100 





L. T. Minehart 


Chairman on Sustaining Membership 


the sustaining membership 
He carried on a 
What is your 


thanks to Mr. Minehart and the 
have accomplished. 


this time to introduce to you a speaker 
on the program, but the subject of 
M. W. Alexander, of the National 
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Competition and Prosperity 


Mr. Alexander:---With your 
I would like to add a word 
duction. 

Born in these United States, but edu- 
cated in the schools and universities of 
what used to be the old Austrian Empire 
in engineering, and having had the bene- 
fit of a practice in engineering in Austria, 


indulgence, 
of self-intro- 


I returned to my native country about 
thirty-three years ago, having lived most 
of the time since then in the ‘Hub of 


the Universe,’’ in Boston and for the last 
ten years in the outskirts of America in 
New York city. 

In spite of much effort to the contrary, 





I must now stand before you as a hor- 
rible example of what German culture 
can do to one’s guturals, 

Having thus warned you, I hope you 
are armed with some patience and in- 
dulgence while I shall endeavor to speak 
on the subject ‘“‘Business Competition and 
Business Prosperity.” 

In being asked to address you on a 
subject so broad in scope as that of 
“Business Competition and Business 
Prosperity,’’ I feel very much as Chaun- 
cey Depew felt when, as a student at 
Yale, he was asked to discuss “The Im- 
mortality of the Soul” and was told 
‘‘your time is five minutes.”’ 

The foundation of business activity is 
competition. We complain about it at 
times, but we all realize its necessity. It 
is the starter and the accelerator of the 
business machine. 

The aim of business activity is the se- 
curing of profits and the attainment of 
prosperity. We are sometimes told that 
too much prosperity has been the ruin of 


individuals as it has been the undoing of 
nations; yet subconsciously each of _us in- 


dividually would rather be ruined by too 
much prosperity than by too much ad- 
versity. 


To discuss the relationship of competi- 
tion and prosperity, is to ask one to dis- 
cuss almost everything of significance in 
economic relationships. I do not mean 


by this to complain of the wide latitude 
that your officers have given me in as- 
signing me this subject. I want, rather, 
to indicate to you that the subject is 
very broad and that all I can do now is 
to touch upon a few high lights during 
the time allotted to me. 


attention then to the 
fact that year in and year out, since the 
depression of 1920- 1921, the volume of 
business has been steadily mounting and 
greater output and greater activity have 
been reported with fair regularity from 
most of the industries. Total production 
figures for the last few years stagger us 
by their huge aggregates. We have be- 
come somewhat intoxicated by the new 
high records that were constantly set in 
manufacturing, in trade, in transporta- 
tion, and in finance. Figures have be- 
come our fetish. We worship words that 
denote superlative terms. The American 
point of view is well illustrated by an old 
yarn about five men of different nationali- 


Let me draw your 


ties, who had agreed to study the ele- 
phant and publish the results of their 
findings. 

The Englishman wrote a volume on 


“The Elephant—How to Hunt Him.” 

The Frenchman wrote a handsomely 
bound libretto on “The Love Affairs of 
the Elephant.” 

The Russian wrote a 1,200-page treat- 
ise on “The Elephant—Does He Exist?” 

The German wrote five volumes en- 
titled “An Introduction to the Study of 
the Elephant.” 

The American wrote a magazine ar- 
ticle under the heading “Bigger and Bet- 
ter Elephants.”’ 

Mounting totals in business naturally 
appeal to the American lay, as well as 
business, mind, but behind these totals 
lies a dramatic story of a huge competi- 
tive struggle against a background of 
business prosperity. Let us draw the 
curtains of the busines proscenium for a 
moment and look on at this dramatic 
unfolding. 


Launchings and Failures 


The course of business failures 
new incorporations in the United States 
is first worthy of note. It is to be ex- 
pected that the time during which the 
number of business failures is increasing 
will be the time during which business 
will be more difficult to conduct and in 
which there will be less incentive for 
new business enterprises to be launched. 


and of 
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is good, when 
and profits look 


Similarly, when business 
earnings are satisfactory 
easy, there is great temptation to form 
new business organizations, so that the 
incorporation figures rise. During this 
period, few enterprises fail and the in- 
solvency figures fall. 

Examinations of the trends shows that 
from the time of the armistics in 1918 to 
the beginning of 1920, business faced a 
period of unusual prosperity during which 
the number of failures sank to a low 
level while the number of newly incor- 
porated organizations mounted with 
steady rapidity. The depression of 19?0- 
1921 reacted as might be expected. The 
number of failures rose precipitately to a 
rate four times that at the beginning of 
1920, and in the face of this mortality 
among existing business organizations 
new incorporations fell off. The period 
after 1921 has been one of gradual re- 
storation of confidence and of more or 
less sustained prosperity. But the trend 
of the figures shows that the struggle for 
survival is becoming keener and keener. 
Since the end of 1925, especially, the com- 
petitive struggle has been increasing and 
at the present time the insolvency record 
is near the high level that it reached 
a result of the 1920-1921 depression. 
also, the trend of the figures of new in- 
corporations has been falling sharply in 
the same period. These figures justify 
the deduction that competitive conditions 
in business are becoming more severe and 
that success will go only to the strong i. 
the months ahead. 

Competition today Its 
to such a degree that while activity is 
reaching steadily higher levels, many 
branches of industry are complaining that 
theirs is a profitless prosperity. The fact 


as 
So, 


maxing itself felt 








is that in recent years about two in every 
five manufacturing corporations have 
either made no profits or have incurred 
a deficit. Analysis by the research staff 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board of income tax returns to the Fed- 
eral government shows that in 1920, 37 
percent; in 1921, 54 percent; in 1922, 41 
percent: in 1923, 37 percent; in 1924, 
aga'n 41 percent, and in 1925, 39 percent 
of the manufacturing corporations re- 
ported no net income During these six 
vears, for every thirty-two dollars lost by 
the unsuccessful corporations, one hun- 


dred dollars was earned by the successful 
concerns. While thus industry as a whole 
has moved forward and helped to swell 
the national income from $74,853,000,000 
in 1920 to $77.313,000,000 in 1925. it Is 
the gradual shifting of the wealth pro- 
ducing contribution from smaller, the 
many smaller to the fewer large indus- 
trial enterprises that I want to emphasize 


in this connection. 
Profits Diminish 
The board’s analysis further shows that 


manufacturing corporations in 1925 not 


only operated on a distinctly narrower 
profit margin per dollar of sale than in 
1923, the last previous “good” year, but 


that the average net income of 99.89 per- 
cent of them, that is all those with less 
than $5,000,000 net income a year in 1925, 
was nearly 11 percent smaller than in 
1923. 

In 





contrast, manufacturing concerns 
with net incomes of $5,000,000 or more a 
year, ninety-five in number, or 0.11 per- 
cent of the total of 88,674 companies mak- 


ing returns in 1925, earned enough to 
show an actual gain of 25.4 percent in 
average net income compared with the 
corresponding group in 1923. These 


largest companies, although constituting 
only one-tenth of one percent in number 
of all manufacturing corporations, earned 
44.5 percent of the industry’s aggregate 
net income of $3,701,103,000 as against 
37.9 percent of the industry’s aggregate 
net income of $3,570,888,000 in 1923. 
These figures both allocate and indicate 
the limitations of the industrial pros- 
perity enjoyed in 1925. 

Furthermore, although 1925 was gen- 
erally considered a “banner year” for 
business, less of the consumer’s dollar 
went into manufacturing and selling profit 
in that year than in 1923. Greater ag- 
gregate earnings came out of greater 
volume of business but at less profit per 
sale. This was due largely to keener 
competitive conditions. While in 1923, 
$6.07 cut of every one hundred dollars of 
the aggregate receipts of all manufac- 
turing corporations net profit, 
in 1925 a larger volume of 


presented 
considerably 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Continental 


Can 





Company, Inc. 





DETROIT PLANT 





Here’s what two Paint 
Manufacturers did— 


You, too, can 
make savings 
like these: Paint 
Manufacturer 
No. 1— Makes a 
total saving of 
$30,000 a year. 
Paint Manufac- 
turer No. 2— 
Saved $90,000 
the first year 
H & D Paint 
Shipping Boxes 
were used. 

Ask Mr. Whitney 
to explain how 
these savings 
were made. 


CHICAGO~ .- 
BALTIMORE 


SYRACUSE 





JERSEY CITY PLANT 


JERSEY CITY - 
CANONSBURG, PA. 











NORTH AVE.—CHICAGO 


WHERE 

WE SPECIALIZE 

IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


PAINT, 
OIL AND 
VARNISH 
CANS 


DETROIT 


CLEARING, ILL. LOS ANGELES 


cAnd Another Way to 
Increase Your ‘Profits 


Is to Ship Your ‘Products in H & D 
Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes 


ECAUSE they are specially 

fabricated and triple-walled 
they are resilient and tough and 
stand up staunchly in storage 
and transit. 
Because they are made of H& D 
Corrugated Fibre they are light 
and, therefore, make important 
savings in your shipping costs. 
Because they are designed and 
built by H & D Package Engi- 
neers they are compact, easier 
and quicker to pack, which 


HINDE & DAUCH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 


means additional savings in 
packing time and labor. 


Mr. R. W. Whitney, an H & D 
Package Engineer will be at the’ 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, during the 40th Annual 
Paint Convention, October 
24-28th. He will gladly tell you 
how H & D Shipping Boxes 
plus H & D Free Service can 
help you to increased profits. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CoO. 
209 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 





SHIPPING BOXES 

















goods was produced at a profit of only 
$5.85 out of every $100 of receipts. 

The reports of earnings during the 
second quarter of 1927 of several hundred 
corporations are now available. An ex- 
amination of these shows that a few out- 
standing organizations are doing better, 
but by far the majority show a profit rate 
that is below what they were earning in 
the same period during 1926. According 


to general expectations in trade circles, 
the likelihood is rather that the reports 
for the third and fourth quarters of 1927 
will show no marked change from the 
last quarterly reports. 
Sales Below Cost 

In certain lines, goods have ‘actually 
been placed on the market at below pro- 
duction costs. This naturally stimulates 





a far-reaching question—is it economi- 
cally sound or socially desirable that over 


a consecutive period of time goods be 
sold without profit or at a loss? And 
this leads to a further observation of 
some interest. During the World War 
the word “profiteer’’ was coined. This 
word described an held up to scorn the 
man or organization who, taking advan- 
tage of conditions, sold goods at prices 
unfairly above what the commodities 
were worth, thereby making an exorbi- 
tant profit. Has not the time come when 
in the same way we should hold up to 
scorn the “deficiteer,”” the man or organ- 
ization that sells for a consecutive period 
of time. at a price below what the com- 


modity is fairly worth or even below pro- 
duction cost? Is not in the long run the 
deficiteer as harmful to business and 
social organization as the profiteer? 
Many trade groups, awakening to the 
seriousness of the situation as it has 
confronted them in their particular indus- 


trial branches, have been attempting 
through education in cost accounting to 
teach producers how to fix fair selling 
prices. Others, through the_ establish- 
ment of business standards and codes of 
ethics,.are aiming to develop a normal 
plane of fair dealing that will put a 
stigma upon the individual or organiza- 
tion that indulges in unfair trade prac- 
tice. Business men themselves have been 


urging the wisdom of restraint so as to 


assure a sustained period of moderate 
prosperity in preference to brief periods 
of boom prosperity with their inevitable 


grief. It is significant indeed that within 
the last year the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission has appealed for au- 
thority to add to the commission’s power 
by permitting it to prevent uneconomic, 
as distinguished from illicit, practices. 
Certainly, the experience of the petroleum 
industry and- of the. coal -industry in thé 
last few years has emphasized that we 
are reaching a stage when collective ac- 
tion -may be required to safeguard basic 
industri from disorganization and pos- 
sible -disaster following upon the _ short- 
sighted -policy of a few producers. While 
competition is the life of trade, it should 
be economically and .socially fair. and 
should. not be tainted by the leprosy of 
the profiteer or the deficiteer. 

When the rapid development of large- 
seale industry, beginning at the end of 
the previous century and aecelerating in 
Speed since, impressed itself upon the 
people of this country, a great fear swept 
their imagination because they felt that 
the sheer size of the newly created busi- 


s 






ness organizations and the great power 
that would spring from these concen- 
trated units with their large resources 





would be used against 
by stifling 


picion of 


the public welfare 
competition Widespread sus- 
large-scale enterprises had the 
natural reaction that, what society saw 
the business community failing to regu- 
late, it attempted itself to regulate. The 
consequence was a flood of legislation 
that, if adopted in its entirety, would 
have put business in a straightjacket. 


Concentration in Industry 


One can readily understand why 
suspicion should arise when one contem- 
plates these facts; in 1914 the number 
of factory establishments producing an- 
nually goods of more than a million dol- 





such 


lars of value amounted to 2.1 percent of 
the total number of factory establish- 
ments in the United States. That 2.1 per- 
cent, owever, employed 35.8 percent of 
all wage-earners in manufacturing and 
produced 49.1 percent of the total value 
of all manufacture. By 1925, the latest 
figure now available, 5.7 percent of all 
establishments with an individual pro- 
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value employed 56.8 percent of all wage- 
earners and produced 67.6 percent of the 


dollars or more in 


total value of production. The justified 


presumption is that this process of con- 
centration in industry has further in- 
creased since 1925, 

But with this greater concentration of 
production in fewer establishments, there 
as also come a marked improvement in 
the economy of production as will readily 
be seen from this analysis :—To get the 
Same unit of production in 1925 as was 
obtained in 1914, there were required 29 
percent fewer wage-earners and 18 per- 
cent less managerial and supervisory 
persons. Management cost was actually 


reduced by about 1.9 percent and labor 
cost was almost the same per unit of 
production in 1925 as in 1914. Looking 
at the matter from a slightly different 
angle; even though hours of work per 
wage-earner in 1925, were about 9 per- 
cent. less than in 1914, production per 
wage-earner was actually over 40 per 


cent greater and, at the same time, labor 
costs, because wages had meanwhile more 
than doubled, increased 34 percent and 
management costs for similar reasons in- 


creased 26 percent. Upon further an- 
alysis it is found that this greater out- 
put per Wage-earner was due, in large 
part at least, to a 31 percent increase 
in applied power and to better machin- 
ery, tools and production methods, as 
well as to better organization in the 
utilization of labor and its better co- 
ordination with all other factors enter- 


ing into the equation. Actually, between 
1914 and 1925, the mechanical power put 
behind each wage-earner in manufactur- 
ing establishments had risen from 1.5 
horsepower to 8.75 horsepower and re- 
liable estimates put this figure now at 
about 4.25 horsepower. 

As stated before, the rise of huge cor- 
porate business organizations with tre- 
mendous potential power and the abuse of 
this power by some of them, naturally led 





to regulatory and even restrictive legis- 
lation. I think it to be true that, while 
the competitive struggle has been in- 
creasing, the standards of business deal- 
ing have also steadily been elevated. 
Present lack of legislative agitation 
against so-called ‘big business,” that 
characterized the earlier period of the 
present century, is indicative of it, as 


is also the present generally friendly at- 
titude of the public toward business en- 
terprise. Yet, it must not be expected 
that in a free economic system, under 
which multitudes of human beings are 
constantly dealing each with the other, 
we shall be entirely free from obnoxious 


competitive practices. The way, how- 
ever, to rid ourselves of unwholesome 
methods is through private control 
within trade annels and not through 
the policing of business by supervisory 
and regulatory governmental bodies. 
Where politics’ enter business, economy 
and efficiency must draw away. into the 
background Moreover, along with the 
obvious improvement in the standards of 


fair dealing with the consuming public, 
there has been noticeable progress toward 
better relations among competing manu- 
facturers themselves. Am I not right in 
claiming that it would be considered un- 
ethical today to do things which a gen- 
eration ago would have been justified as 
measures of self defense in business— 
such as “knocking your competitor's 
product” or “shading” in a secret trans- 
action the established price to a few of 
one’s own customers or “spying” on your 
competitor’s salesmen, or “enticing away” 
one of his customers by unfair methods. 





Co-operation Betters Trade 


If it is true that these practices are 
being eliminated, as I believe it to be, 
then may it not be that in addition to 
legal compulsion, voluntary co-operation 
has contributed ‘significantly to this cor- 
rection? I think, the influence of the 
trade association movement in setting and 
maintaining those higher standards of 
business conduct generally, which have 
heretofore had to depend more on the 
personal honor of a few and the influ- 
ence exerted by them, has been the most 
potent single factor in this transforma- 
tion, Many of the trade associations 
have not only given clear definition to the 
guiding principles of business morality, 
but they have brought the steady pres- 
sure of group opinion to bear upon their 
enforcement, If they have sometimes 
erred ih their judgment of what was per- 
manently in the best interests of the in- 
dustry, it is clearly shown by the ex- 
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haustive 
tivities, 
tional 


study of trade 
made not 


association 
long agu by the 
Industrial Conference Board, 
on the whole their work has been of a 
salutary character. They have cleared 
the field for the rational determination 
of business policies, without enjoining 
the sacrifice of independence. They have 
done this especially by the assembly 
of reliable, trade-wide statistics upon all 
aspects of current conditions concerning 
which information is essential to the pro- 
mulgation of sound judgment. They have 
eliminated ambiguities from trade termin- 


ac- 
Na- 
that 


ology and standardized collateral fea- 
tures of ordinary commercial transac- 
tions. 

The competition that business is en- 


countering at the present time is one that 
is much broader in character than the fig- 
ures of income and profits previously cited 
would indicate. Rising standards of liv- 
ing for the millions of people in the United 
States, changing points of view on mat- 
ters of national policy and of taste, 
greater recognition of correlative obliga- 
tions attaching to all assumed rights, de- 
velopment of new technical processes and 
devices, and the availability of better 
methods and better brains in our business 
life are the main influences in the new, 
present-day business competition which is 
essentially a competition between man- 
agerial abilities. 


Competition Will Increase 


The immediate outlook is for more, 
rather than less, business competition. 
This should not frighten, but should stim- 
ulate us. It should make us apply scien- 
tific methods and intelligence wherever 
possible, prevent waste and inefficiency, 
improve and invent for the more effective 
satisfaction of the rising demands of the 
people and for the release of human labor 
where practicable, and train labor for 
more skilled tasks, staff personnel for effi- 
ciency and executives for managerial ca- 
pacity. If we can meet and overcome the 
problems of keener business competition 
now confronting us, we can widen the 
prosperity which we so much covet. 
Present conditions contain a challenge. 
Such challenges are not new in our na- 
tional economic life. We have overcome 
similar problems before. We ought to be 
able to overcome them again. If it is 
true, as some assert, that there is more 
business genius in the United States than 
elsewhere in the world, that genius ought 


to be applied to the betterment of the 
business organization and the develop- 
ment of such standards of business con- 


duct as will bring forth the best of which 
management is capable. In that newer 
competition it will be more fully recog- 
nized that competition and prosperity in 
business are compatible factors and not 
antagonistic forces, and that even under 


Mr. Cornish : 
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keenly competitive conditions there can be 
a substantial business prosperity. 

If any nation surely ours is fitted to 
stand the strain of competition and to 
reap a reasonable prosperity. Nature’s 
bounty and marked qualities of sagacity 
and daring, of liberality of spending and 
saving, of brains and brawn, of inventive 
genius and commercial instinct are our 
great heritage. 

Yet we have added to nature’s bounty 
through the qualities that I have just 
described an economic status for our peo- 
ple that is best indicated by the wage 
situation in the United States as com- 
pared with the rest of the world. 


Comparative Wage Values 


If we assume that the average 
earner in the United States has a pur- 
chasing power of his wage spent in the 
United States of 100, then we find that in 
our neighboring land, Canada, the Can- 
adian wage earner with his wage spent in 
his country can only buy 87 percent of 
what the American buys; in Australia, 78; 


wage 


Denmark, 60; Irish Free State, 62; Great 
Brtain, only 56; The Netherlands, 49; 
Sweden, 51: Germany, only 35; and I 
think France would come in somewhere 


here; Czechoslovakia, 28; Austria, 26; Lat- 





via, 29; Poland, even less; Belgium, 29 
percent. Or, taking it for the European 
countries averaged, the European work- 


man, with the wage which he earns spent 
in the respective countries in Europe can 
buy himself only one-third of the neces- 
saries and satisfactions of life that our 
own workmen ‘can buy and do buy for 
themselves. 

And yet our American workmen are not 
spendthrifts, even though they own mil- 
lions of automobiles and radios and music 
boxes of one kind and another, for in 1926 
in the savings banks, building and loan 
associations, and life insurance companies, 
there were deposited $43,830,000,000, as 
against $14,750,000,000 only twelve years 
before that. And that is the money that 
comes largely from the so-called ‘‘com- 
mon people,’”’ the workers, the smaller 
shopkeepers, the clerks. It does not come 
from John D. Rockefeller, your president, 
and Mr. Cornish. : : 

As we contemplate the _ picture, it 
arouses natural admiration and gladness 
in our breast, and it should, provided it 
also shows to us the challenge that we 
must continue to use nature’s bounty for 
the great social purpose, that we must be 
conscious of the keener struggle in the 
competitive field that business will have 
to encounter, conscious, however, at the 
same time that, as I said, what we have 
done before we can do again, and even on 
the wave of that keener competition, we 
can ride up into the crest of a reasonable 
prosperity. 


It has been a great pleasure to all of us to hear from a man whose 


statements of facts are never questioned, and who approaches every financial prob- 


for the 


lem with an unbiased and unprejudiced mind. I move a vote of thanks 
magnificent address to which we have just listened. 

Mr. Bennett :—I should like to second Mr. Cornish’s motion, and it gives me par- 
ticular joy to hear from Mr. Alexander again and to realize his departure from 


Boston and his enforced residence in New York has in no way reduced his ability to 


render such distinguished service. 


Mr. Callahan :—Mr. Alexander made an- equally attractive address in Louisville, 


Kentucky, at one time. 


President Figgis:—I am going to ask a standing vote. 
All in favor will please stand. 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 


of thanks. 


You have heard the vote 


President Figgis:—I am very glad indeed this vote indicates that Mr. Alexander's 


judgment in 
misunderstood. 
I think that 


placing me between John 


we 


D. Rockefeller and Mr. Cornish wasn’t 


can afford to adjourn at this time—it is now twelve o’clock—with 


the understanding that we are’ back hére promptly at two. 


(The session was adjourned at 12 


noon, ) 


Fourth Business Session: Friday Afternoon 


(The meeting was convened the 


President Figgis presiding.) 


for 


(The roll was called, with the following 
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Refined Linseed Oil 


A. D. M. Uniformity is that con- 
stant, consistent quality of all 
A. D. M. Special Oils which 
gives the manufacturer a basic 
raw material that always has the 
same working characteristics and 
gives him the same uniform 
results under his process at 
all times. 





92 9 
ARCHER DANIELS MIDLAND CO. 


Crushers of Uniform Linseed Ol 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mills at Minneapolis, Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, New York 


A highly organ:zed laboratory is at your disposal to help you develop 
the particular kind of oil you may need in any special process. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: 
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President Figgis:—I shall ask Horace Felton to act as secretary until Mr. 


Horgan returns. 


The first order of business this afternoon is the report of the membership com- 


mittee, E. R. Hoag, chairman, 


(Mr. Hoag presented thefollowing report.) 
> 


Report of Committee on Membership 


Our campaign for new members this 
year was inaugurated with a letter and 
questionnaire to presidents, secretaries, 
and chairmen of membership committees 
of all local clubs, inviting their co-op- 
eration in listing all possible prospective 
members of their respective districts. Re- 
plies to these letters, in the main, were 
very prompt and gave assurance of the 
majority of these officers and committee- 





E. R. Hoag 


Chairman on Membership 


men that we could rely upon their full 
support in our work. This willingness to 
enter wholeheartedly into the campaign 
was most commendable and mighty en- 
couraging to your committee. 


The months of January, February and 
March were devoted to this work of 
searching out prospects. In the mean- 
time, your committee had prepared a 
booklet, “What Do I Get From Member- 
ship in the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association and My Paint Club?” 
for use in the campaign and as well to 
create a greater interest on the part of 
presen members in work of the local club 
and a deeper appreciation of the work 
of the national association and what it is 
doing for all identified with the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry and allied 
lines. 

In this “What Do I Get?” booklet we 
set forth the objects, activities and ac- 
complishments of the association, also 
what the local paint club is doing for its 
members and what each can do to help 
make our respective clubs worth while 
organizations. In this booklet we cor- 
rected and brought up to date our mem- 
bership map, designating the cities in 
which we have organized paint clubs, af- 
filiated with the national, and also indi- 
eating points a which individual members 
arte locaed. 

With replies to these letters and ques- 
tionnaires in hand, we had before us ac- 
curate information which to use in es- 
tablishing definite quotas of new mem- 
bers from each club. These quotas in 
reality, being self imposed, total 100 for 
the country at large and have served as 
a basis for our campaign. The months of 
April, May and June were then set apart 
as a period to which the membership 
committees of ‘local clubs and your com- 
mittee working together should devote 
themselves in an intensive effort to com- 
plete the individual and collective quotas. 

We established 100 as our quota, and 
today are pleased to report a total 101 
new members for the year, contributed as 
follows :— 
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JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO. 


207 Pearl Street, New York City 


SHELLAC 


Sole Selling Agents for 
MESSRS. RALLI BROTHERS 


LARGEST EXPORTERS OF SHELLAC FROM INDIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON 


Downer Hunnewell & Co., Inc. 
148 State Street 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 


The George C. Gordon Chemical Co. 
1408 St. Louis Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 


Fred A. Jensen 
130 N. Wells Street 


Thompson Hayward Chemical Co. 
1100 North Levee Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


A. B. Willson Co. 
716 Land Title Building 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Will H. Vale 
Minnesota reprise 


mn 
j 


i 


L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY} 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Portland, Oregon 


CINCINNATI 


C. M. Durbin Company ' 
63 Pickering Building 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


H. J. McAdie 
83 Craig Street, West 


Seattle, Washington 
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Whatever accomplishment might be 


represented in this report, is largely ac- 
creditable to the splendid and generous 
assistance we have had from membership 
committees of local clubs. The prompt, 
courteous, and intelligent attention to our 
various correspondence was most gratifry- 
ing indeed, and revealed an interest that 
insures the further success of these clubs. 
We also wish to register our apprecia- 
tive recognition of the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the trade papers. During the 
months of April, May and June, bulletins 
and reports showing standings of various 
clubs in the campaign, as issued from 
membership headquarters, were puolished 
weekly. This support from the traile- 
press created an interest in the work that 
no other agency could have, and has 
served as an inspiration to all of us. 


During the year your chairman visited 
Dallas, New Orleans, Mobile, Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga 
and Nashville, in behalf of membership 
interests. By the officers and members 
of these clubs he was most cordially re- 
ceived and was much impressed with the 
general appreciation of the work that is 
being done by the national association 
and of the many benefits to be derived by 
linking the local clubs with our great 
co-operative movements. In all of these 
clubs there is plenty of good talent to 
insure the further successful conduct of 
the affairs of these organizations. 


The Jacksonville and Nashville clubs 
are well organized and are functioning 
quite successfully in a local way only. 
It does seem that such important paint 
manufacturing and distributing centers 
as Jacksonville and Nashville should have 
paint clubs affiliated with the national 
association. We have no doubt that by 
another year the paint and varnish group 
of these cities will want to join with the 
rest of us and participate in the responsi- 
bility of carrying on the work of the na- 
tional as well as in the benefits. 


No new club has been organized during 
the year, and we must confess that our 
greatest attention has been given to in- 
creasing the membership of existing clubs 
rather than to organizing new clubs. 
There are a few remaining centers that 
should have organized paint clubs, affili- 
ated with the national. The greater op- 
portunity, however, for adding strength 
to the nationa] association, in the opinion 
of this committee, is by adding to the 
membership of the existing local club and 
stimulating a greater interest in the 
work on the part of each. 

Much is being accomplished in this di- 
rection each year, and we can point to 
local clubs where a few years ago a rela- 
tively small number of eligible firms of 
their districts were members of their or- 
ganization, who, after a proper interest 
and attention to the work, have mobilized 
the industry of their respective districts 
100 percent, and which, in some cases, 
more than doubled their membership. 
These clubs have so added to their num- 
bers that they have much more talent to 
draw on for organizing and carrying on 
work of the club. They likewise have 
greater financial resources to be devoted 
to programs for both business and pleas- 
ure. More talent and greater resources 
for a club is reflected in more attractive 
entertainment and more constructive pro- 
grams and so stimulates an ever increas- 
ing interest in local club activities. 

The larger our numbers and the greater 
our strength in the local club, the more 
talent we will have to draft into the serv- 
ice of the national and the more financial 
resources we will have with which to 
carry on and the greater will be our ac- 
complishments in this great organization 
of our industry. 

In these clubs that have shown such 
marked progress, a former attitude of 
distrust and suspicion, of narrow vision 
and selfish motive has been displaced 
with frankness, and straightforward deal- 
ings amongst competitors and a respect 
and confidence in each other that should 
be a source of great inspiration to all of 
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us. Through the opportunity afforded in 
these more progressive clubs for co-op- 
perative practices and through the medium 
of club association, members learn that 
they are not the only ones after all de- 
siring to conduct their business in the 
bright sunlight of fair dealing and hon- 
orable methods, but that, on the con- 
trary, practically all men in the industry 
are keen for the same privilege. In these 
clubs honorable and friendly relationships 
have been created, individual aspirations 
and ideals have been elevated, confidence 
in the men of our industry has been ex- 
tended, and so altogether a tremendous 
contribution has been made to the great 
and worthy objective, ‘A Greater Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Industry.” 

We have made reference to this out- 
standing growth and brilliant achieve- 
ment in some clubs in order to present 
a picture of what is possible of accom- 
plishment in all clubs. The same incen- 
tive exists, the same opportunity for serv- 
ice is afforded in each club and benefits 
to be derived are identical. All that is 
required is inspiring leadership, a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of objects and ac- 
tivities of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association and of the local paint 
club, willing workers, a spirit of co-op- 
eration and tolerance and coveted results 
will follow. 

The national director for the local clubs 
could himself take this leadership, where 
required, or aid in the selection of some- 
one competent to organize the member- 
ship, and who could stimulate greater in- 
terest in the work of the clubs by ar- 
ranging for meetings to be held regularly 
and providing good dinners and attrac- 
tive programs for such gatherings. It is 
a settled fact that when men at stated 
periods break bread together, they are 


sure to become better acquainted. Closer 
friendships are established, and out of 
these friendships is bound to develop 


more harmonious relations in the business 
in which we are engaged. When these 
relations have been established and men 
believ in one another a little more and 
understand each other better, they are 
then ready to take up plans for practical 
commercial co-operation. 


The zone vice-president might co-op- 
erate with the national directors of local 
clubs in his zone, as called on in develop- 
ing a fuller appreciation of the splendid 
work that is being carried on by the na- 
tional association with its many and con- 
stant benefits to all of us, which work 
can be so much more effective if made 
fullest use of locally. 

The national membership committee 
co-operating with the national director, 
the zone vice-president and the member- 
ship committee of the local club could 
assist in building up membership and 
adding to strength of the local club. 
Such combined effort on the part of these 
representatives of the national associa- 
tion, if persisted in, should speed up the 
development of all constituent clubs to 
the status of real active progressive or- 
ganizations. 

'We have referred herein to the benefits 
accruing to each of us from activities to 
the national association. Let us remem- 
ber, too, that the greater part of this 
work is performed by men of our indus- 
try like you and ourselves. Over 100 of 
these men serving on committees are giv- 
ing gratuitously of their talents, time and 
energy in order that this fine work may 
be carried on. These committeemen are 
selected from amongst the membership of 
the local clubs. It is their experience 
and training in the work of these local 
units that prepare them for handling of 
the broader problems of the national. 
The one opportunity, however, that all 
and each of us have to render service to 
the national is by enlisting in the work 
of our local club and thereby “doing our 
bit” for the national that does so much 
for us. 

With this thought before us we are 
asking that every member of this associa- 
tion resolve to give a portion of his time 
and effort, if it be required of him, to 
aid in bringing in every non-member of 
our industry in his district that is eligible 
and desirable as members of their local 
club, and to make his club 100 percent 
in membership, 100 percent in accomplish- 
ment, 100 percent in observance of our 
code of ethics, 100 percent “In the Public 
Service.” 


President Figgis:—I am glad to see by the applause that we appreciate the 


report Mr. Hoag has made. 


He has not only written a great many letters but he 


has toured parts of this country in the interests of the membership committee, and 
the result that he has secured is all the more noticeable when it is considered that 
he followed men like Mr. Woosley and Mr. Caspar, who also combed the situation 


very thoroughly. 
Mr. Howard:—I am very much 
splendid one, but there is one little 


I shall be glad to hear from you, gentlemen. 


interested in this report, 
note that I want to sound that I know is a 


and I think it is a 


question that we are meeting in New York, endeavoring to meet, and perhaps it is a 
problem that some of the rest of you are up against, and that is that we have got 
to keep up the attendance of the executives of our concerns at our meetings and to 


see that they are there. 


There has been on a good many occasions. lack of the principals 


of concerns at the meetings, and that can drift into a very serious situation, because 
it will not only reflect in our own local clubs but it will reflect in our conventions. 
Just as a little incident, the other day I asked one of our own members why we 
hadn’t had a representative of their concern at one of our meetings, and he didn’t 


even know there was supposed to be an accredited representative. 


Whether you are 


up against the same problem, I don’t know, but I think everyone should see that 
the meetings are attended by somebody that is a representative of the concern and 
not that simply the tickets can be passed out to almost anybody. 


President Figgis:—May we have a motion on this? 


Mr. Robinctte:—I move you that the report be approved and a vote of thanks 
extended tv the membership committee for their efficient work during the year. 


Mr. Daum:—I want to say that Pittsburgh starts out 1927-1928 with one new 


member. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


President Figgis:—The next report on our program is that of the paint distribu- 


tors by Ross Clemens. 


(The following report was read by Mr. Felton and upon motion duly made and 


seconded, was accepted and approved.) 


Report of Committee 


Conditions relative to the distribution 
of paints, varnishes and specialties dur- 
ing the year 1926-1927 were not particu- 
larly different from the preceding year. 

President Figgis, in his address before 
the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors in Chicago, suggested a joint 
committee from the two associations to 
consider matters of importance to both 
organizations and as distributors it is the 
hope of this committee that the coming 
year will see some definite action along 
the line of his suggestion. 


on Paint Distributors 


The committee on paint distributors in 
their report one year ago very specifically 
covered the subject of the distributors’ 
efforts to determine the unbiased truth 
of the cost of conducting a paint dis- 
tributing business. 

Since that report was made, the results 
of the survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Business Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been published and the figures 
shown therein must be of as much inter- 
est to the members of this association as 
they were to the members of the distribu- 
tors association. 





As was indicated in the report of the 
committee last vear, it was felt that it 


would require two years to gather suf- 
ficient data to make the 


information of 
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maximum value, and the bureau is still 
at work compiling similar data from the 
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1926 figures of a greater number of con- 
cerns, 

Paint distributors are convinced that 
conditions in the industry make the dis- 
tributor an economic necessity. The pres- 
ent buying program of the dealer is suf- 
ficient reason for the existence of the 
distributor if there were no other reasons. 
There is little to indicate that the aver- 
age dealer will ever go bock to the old 
time plan of buying in large quantities 
from distant points, and it is our belief 
that to force him to do so would curtail 
the output of the industry. 

Most certainly the distributor is at 
present an important link in the indus- 
try’s chain and based upon the old adage 
that no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link, it would seem to this committee that 
the industry as a whole is vitally inter- 
ested in keeping all of the links solid and 
healthy. In considering this matter the 
committee suggests the careful study of 
the figures brought out by the Harvard 
survey . 

The industry as a whole should know 
that the distributors are considerably 
concerned about the eventual outcome of 
the tendency of some manufacturers to 
promiscuously establish so-called ‘‘semi- 
jobbers.” It is the opinion of the legiti- 
mate distributor that the so-called ‘“‘semi- 
jobber” has no place in the industry, and 
we suggest that the individual manufac- 
turer who is following the practice give 
it serious consideration to the point of 
determining if the value to him is not 
more or less temporary, and if it will 
not eventually work more harm than good 
to the industry as a whole. 


The distributor members of this asso- 
ciation appreciate very much their con- 
tact with the balance of the industry 
through membership in the N. P. O. & 
V. A. and wish to assure the officers and 
other members of their very serious in- 
terest in all affairs of the association and 
of their desire to be of any assistance 
within their power in all matters of seri- 
ous moment to the industry at large. 


President Figgis:—The next order of business is the report of the special com- 
mittee on spray system of paint and varnish application, R. E. Rogers. 

R. E. Rogers:—For a number of years I have been identified with subcommittee 
No. 22 of the American Society for Testing Materials, that dates back several years. 


Last week we had the final inspection on some houses painted six years ago. 
houses of similar size and characteristics were painted six years ago. 


Four 
Some were 


brushed and some were sprayed, painted simultaneously, and we took very accurate 


information on the square footage. 


We got some real engineering data now printed 


in the proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
We had our final inspection, as I say, last week, and we found that houses that 


were sprayed were equally durable as the houses that were brushed. 


In all the 


inspections there didn’t seem to be any change between the appearance of the houses 


we first painted and as they now stand. 
most paint on them. 
brushed houses. 
brushed. 


The houses that looked the best had the 


In some cases the sprayed houses had less paint than the 
The point was, the paint was equally as durable when sprayed as 


(Mr. Rogers then read from the following printed report of the committee. ) 


Report of Committee on Spray System 


The year 1926-27 has witnessed un- 
usual progress in the development of the 
spray painting system. The manufac- 
turers of equipment have been active and 
their plants have been kept busy meeting 
the increased demands for this cost-sav- 
ing device. No one can question the fact 
that without this economical means of 
application the market and the demands 
for our products would be greatly di- 
minished in view of the pronounced short- 
age in the painting craft which is grow- 
ing more acute each year without reason- 
able expectation of replenishment. One 
outstanding development has been the 
progressive improvement in a mechanical 
sense in spray apparatus and the addition 
of new types of equipment,’ both for spe- 
cialized purposes and for general use. 

Of great importance to our industry 





R. E. Rogers 


Chairman on Spray System 


and the public is the introduction of a 
novel hand-pump spray for household use, 
consisting of a pump with air receiver 
attached (avoiding pulsations), short 
rubber hose and suction cup. The ma- 
terial, of proper consistency is syphoned 
through a vertical tube in the cup and 
then atomized by air supplied by a hori- 
zontal tube passing through the handle 
with the orifice extending almost to the 


top of the vertical material tube. This 
produces excellent amortization, on a 
small scale, but adequate to meet the 


usual family demands in the finishing of 


articles, such as tables, chairs, desks, 
musical instruments, etc. This develop- 
ment is particularly noteworthy in con- 


nection with the household use of lacquer. 
It will unquestionably serve as a medium 
of education on the superior quality of 
finishes produced by means of compressed 
air, 


Your committee is firmly convinced 
that an increase in the consumption of 
our products can come largely through 
the increased use of mechanical devices. 
Further, no one within our industry, in- 
terested in its welfare, can afford to view 
the development of spray painting ma- 
chines with indifference. To do so is 
only to trifle with the future welfare of 
the paint and varnish industry, obstruct 
its prosperity and nullify its educational 
and trade promotional efforts. At the 
meeting of the educational bureau at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, June 23, 1927, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 
_Whereas, the progress and prosperity of the 
United States and the high standard of living 
enjoyed by its citizens are due in a great 
measure to the substitution of machine produc- 
tion for manual labor; and the high wages 
enjoyed by American workmen and the low 
average cost of products to consumers are due 
very largely to the increased production made 
— by the use of labor-saving machinery; 
an 
Whereas, the spray painting machine, already 
widely used in industrial production has also 
proved its value in many branches of house 
and structural painting; and 
Whereas, the industry, through the ‘‘Save the 
Surface’’ campaign and the ‘Clean-up and 
Paint-up’’ campaign, and other agencies, is en- 
deavoring through the education of the public 
- anne the consumption of its products; 
e it 
Resolved, that the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., recom- 
mend that its members also familiarize them- 
selves, their employees and their master painter, 
dealer and industrial customers with this de- 
vice, and its possibilities as an agency for the 
eens use of their products; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, that to this end we recommend 
cordial co-operation with the Spray Painting 
and Finishing Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to further the development of the ma- 
chine and its use as an adjunct to other meth- 
ods of painting wherever economically desirable. 


Your committee believes that this reso- 
lution is timely and proper. Unless, how- 
ever, it is taken seriously to heart by the 
individual manufacturers and their sales- 
men and put into actual practice our in- 
dustry’s further advancement will be ex- 
tremely limited if not actually brought 
to a standstill. 


An analysis of the statistics of the 1920 
census shows that 96,872 more painters 
than were reported as being in the craft 
would have been necessary in order to 
apply our production for 1925, the year 
1925 being the largest we have ever had. 
This should convince those of this in- 
dustry that active co-operation instead of 
an attitude of indifference in bringing 
about the introduction and uses of this 
mechanical device is essential to our fur- 
ther progress. The shortage of approxi- 
mately 39 percent of the total number of 
building and house painters reported in 
the 1920 census of the United States is 
equivalent to saying that the consump- 
tion would probably have decreased to 
that exteut in 1925, but for the use of this 
mechanical device. Further, statistics 
also abundantly testify to the fact that 
approximately 50 percent of this indus- 
try’s products are now applied by the 
spray gun, the greater proportion in the 
finishing of manufactured or fabricated 
articles. There is a serious need of it in 
the larger and, we might say, almost un- 
limited market in the general painting 
field and in the rural and agricultural 
sections. 
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One of the chief obstacles in the paint- 
ing of farm and other large buildings is 


the scaffolding problem. It requires so 
much time and labor with its attendant 
cost to move the painters over the sur- 


face by means of ladders or swings, re- 
quires two men the large part of an hour 


to rig up a stage or swing, and the 
painting is done so rapidly by spraying 
that in two or three minutes it is neces- 


sary to move the stage for new surfaces. 
Your committee is preparing to develop 


the idea of a portable boom or crane, 
which will be attached to and moved 
about by a motor truck or tractor. This 


apparatus will draw up alongside of a 
barn or similar building. At the ends of 
this boom elevated to the correct height 
will be attached two guide wires, between 
which guides a seat will be fixed, and 
by this means the spray operator moved 
up and down the side of a building at a 
rate which will keep the spray gun going 
practically all the time See figure 1. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


are wholly satisfactory to the paint and 
varnish manufacturers and equipment 
manufacturing interests. The California 


Industrial Accident Commission have pre- 
pared tentative spray coating regulations 
which are under consideration by an ad- 
interests af- 


v.sory committee of various 
fected, including the Los Angeles and 
(yvolden Gate paint clubs. We anticipate 


a satisfactory outcome from this investi- 
gation. There is no law in force any- 
where in the United States relating to 
spray painting, nor are there any regula- 
tions in forces in the States that have 
investigated the subject and adopted 
rules Wisconsin, Massachusetts and 
Michigan—that in any way interfere with 
spray painting. We have had splendid 
co-operation from the central legislative 
committee in the successful handling of 
this phase of our work. Here, we feel it 
of the greatest importance to impress 
upon the members of our industry the 
fact that the advocates of these bills or 








In this manner we estimate that a crew 
of three men will be able to paint a large 
barn or building in an hour or two. 
There are a number cf details to work out 
and we believe this will be accomplished. 

At any rate we are expecting to make 
a demonstration on a series of buildings 
and +elieve if successful the idea will 
encourage painting contractors to add 
this device with spray guns to their 
equipment for the rapid painting of 
buildings. This will open up fields and 
areas for paint which under other condi- 
tions may never be painted, preserved 
and beatuaified. 


The equipment manufacturers freely 
predict, and we believe they are justified 
in so doing, that only the active co-oper- 
ation of the paint and varnish manufac- 
turers and their salesmen, and the con- 
tracting painters, will bring about the 
placement of this labor-saving device to 
the extent necessary to enable the .paint 
and varnish industry to go forward an- 
other step unless something miraculous 
occurs in our economic position. 


It is a fact attested to by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics that there 
was a preceptible decrease in the paint 
and varnish business for 1926. These 
startling facts merit the utmost consid- 
eration and justify the formulation of 
some concrete plan, in view of our acute 
labor shortage. to stimulate mechanical 
painting, and the utilization of our pub- 
licity campaigns to a greater degree than 
in the past, so that members of our in- 
dustry and the public will understand 
that we endorse this economical means of 
painting wherever its use is practicable. 
To this end, we hope that every piece of 
publicity or advertising put out by the 
industry or individual manufacturers 
showing scenes or jobs where the spray 
painting machine manifestly can be used 
to advantage, the spray gun will be 
shown as well as the brush. 


Advertise the Spray 


The hand brush has been shown almost 
exclusively in our past advertising litera- 
ture and publicity matter. We feel this 
is a serious mistake and if, as some hold, 
the slogans with the brush affixed is to be 
regarded as the symbol of the industry, 
traditional though it may be, then fair- 
ness and our own welfare demand that 
wherever appropriate the symbol typi- 
fying the modern spray process, so essen- 
tial to our future progress, should also 
be represented in a fitting’; way. To ignore 
these outstanding facts can only result 
in the defeat of our own trade promo- 
tional efforts and greatly diminish our 
public service as an industry. It is of 
too serious import to our industry’s ad- 
vance to be viewed with equanimity. 

In the legislative and regulatory field, 
there has been the usual activity, espe- 
cially in Texas. Colorado, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin and New Jersey, either directly 
relating to spray painting equipment, or 
that subject has incidentally been brought 
into the bills which were primarily aimed 
at regulation of the practices or products 
of the paint and varnish industry. This 
exemplifies the intimate relations between 
our products and this’ labor-saving 
process. These bills were introduced by 
eertain business agents of the painters 
unions and were in all cases defeated in 
committee—<zeneraliy. unanimously. 

In New Jersey the long pending tenta- 





tive regulations have not yet been 
adopted and apparently have been 
shelved. The tentative regulations in 


been adopted 


Pennsylvania have not vet 
of the busi- 


and the counter-suggestions 
ness interess of that State will, we be- 
lieve, finally be accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. The De- 


partment of Labor and Industry of Michi- 
gan recently 


adopted regulations which 


measures are merely a sprinkling among 
the house painters union, which, of all the 
building trades, is the only craft unwill- 
ing to accept labor-saving devices; they 
failed to succeed in any of their attempts 
by legislation or regulation to obstruct its 
use, and we think a grevious mistake is 
made by some members of our industry 
in believing, countenancing or circulating 
false rumors or fancied visions of fear as 
to any appreciable degree of antagonism 
from this source. To do so can only en- 
courage that element among the painters 
union to continue their unprogressive ef- 
forts. Here, we desire to call attention to 
the provisions of the new building trades 
agreement in Chicago, executed in 1926 :— 

The agreement sets forth the accepted prin- 
ciples as to there being no limit to be set upon 
the amount of work a man may do in a day, 
no restriction on the use of machinery, no 
restriction upon materials and that no worker 
shall leave his work because non-union men 
are employed on the building or job in some 
line of work other than building construc- 
tion.—(U. S. Department of Labor, ‘‘Monthly 
Labor Review,’’ January, 1927.) 

Heretofore, the more or. less isolated 
attacks upon the use of spray painting 
equipment have been directed at the use 
of lead and other so-called “‘toxic’’ ingre- 
dients by our industry. Here we would 
call attention to the United States De- 
partment of Labor Bulletin No. 426, pub- 
lished in February, 1927, entitled “Deaths 
from Lead-Poisoning,” which we would 
recommend to all to secure and read care- 
fully. This document plainly shows the 
exaggeration of this ailment ;also that 
for 1924, the death rate per one million 
population was only 1.4 persons; that in 
1916, it was 2.7 persons or nearly twice 
as great. This evidences the negligible 
risk of lead-poisoning and it is a striking 
fact that its reduction was concurrent 
with the more widespread use of the 
spray painting machine—contrary to the 
specious and unfounded health hazard 
arguments of its opponents. Improved 
safety measures adopted by lead manufac- 
turers in their plants in the manufacture 
and handling of white lead have doubtless 
contributed greatly to the decreased risks 
of lead-poisoning. Further, this document 
also shows that the deaths from chronic 
lead-poisoning in 1924 was 74, and that 
is precisely the number of deaths from 
lead poison the painters union reported 
among its members for that year, which 
is convincing that the spray process is 
cleanly and _ sanitary. The death rate 
from, chronic lead-poisoning is less than 
that of any of the classified diseases ex- 
cept smallpox, which was 0.1 per 1,000,- 
000 population. The death rate from all 
sauses or disease in the United States is 
approximately 12,301 per one millieon pop- 
ulation. This seems to be an adequate 
answer to such propaganda. 


Handbook Published 


The Hand Book on the Spray Painting 
Process prepared by Secretary G. B. 
Heckel, educational Bureau. American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has just been published. It is a 
complete and thorough exposition of the 
field of spray painting. This handbook 
should be of inestimable value to the 
members of our industry, to our manu- 
facturers, salesmen and others, and we 
recommend that supplies be purchased 
by manufacturers and _ distributed to 
every individual in the industrv also to 
their larger customers. 

We are glad to report that there 
been quite a number of purchases of 
spray painting machines by various de- 
partments of Federal, State and county 
and municipal governments, including 
health boards, school boards and _ high- 


has 


way departments. This sheuld be of in- 
terest to every tax payer, and testi- 
mecnials brought to our attention by the 


leading spray painting manufacturers 
show these machines are being used ex- 
tensively at a very great sav.ng of public 


funds. Another item of outstanding im- 
portance, we believe, is a new type of 
equipment for railway maintenance, 


There are spray guns now on the market 
which will paint a large size box car (40 
feet or over) in less than thirty minutes 


(over all—roof, body, underframe and 
trucks). This development should spur 
the steam railroads and tractions com- 
panies to a greater use of our products 
in the better up-keep of their rolling 
stock, as well as stations, warehouses, 
tanks, etc. Every effort should be made 


to encourage the use of the spray painting 
process in this field, and thereby promote 
the most extensive use of our products. 

Recently, undue agitation has existed 
among local representatives of the fire 
insurance companies relative to supposed 
hazards in the application of our prod- 
ucts by the spray process; much ground- 
less speculation and misinformation has 
been rife. We have had excellent co- 
operation from the fire prevention com- 
mittee in allaying these more or less un- 
warranted fears, more particularly as to 
lacquers. Incidentally, the application of 
household lacquers by the brush method 
has also become involved. We would 
recommend to our members that any in- 
stances of misunderstanding by the local 
underwriters be reported to headquarters 
so that timely and appropriate action 
may be taken, individually or jointly, by 
the fire prevention committee of tne 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, our special committee 
on spray system of paint and varnish ap- 
plication, or the central legislation com- 
mittee. Your committee deems it fitting 
to include in this report a summary of 
reasons why we believe the spray paint- 
ing process should be furthered as much 
as possible by our industry. 

We repeat, it is of fundamental im- 
pertance to our further progress that our 
publicity campaign, the “Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign and the “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” campaign, give greater recog- 
nition in their advertising and literature 
than in the past to the spray painting 
machine wherever the pictorial feature of 
such publicity materials lends itself to 
such exploitation, as we believe this 1s 
thoroughly essential to our future growth. 


The committee earnestly recommends 
to the scientific section of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation that in the various investigations 
they conduct from time to time relative 
to exposure tests, etc., the spray process 
be used as well as the hand brush meth- 
od, in the case of paints, lacquers, 
enamels, etc., so that this important data 
may be available to our members. 

Your committee has had excellent co- 
operation in its work from the Spray 
Painting and Finishing Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Advantages of Spray 


The spray painting process should be 
used because :— 


1. It will do the work of three to five 
painteds using hand methods. 

2. Saves 50 percent or more of the 
labor costs—the most expensive factor in 
painting. 

2. The entire surface is 
ed; no brush marks in the_ sprayed 
film, some portions strong, others weak 
and thin; thoroughly hides an old, dark 
or soiled surface without discoloring the 
sprayed coat; unique and beautiful in- 
terior decorative finishes can be produced 
which are impossible by other means. 


4. Waste of material is minimized. 
There is no greater health hazard than 
with other materials. The operator suf- 
fers less fatigue. 

5. Applies satisfactorily any material 
which can be applied by any other 
process; also surface coatings which can- 





evenly coat- 


not be satisfactorily applied by other 
methods. 
6. Its speed facilitates quicker occu- 


pancy of premises; saves interest charges 
and brings earlier returns on the invest- 
ment; hastens departure of workmen for 
other needed work. 
7. Reduces use of 
mizes scaffolding accidents; is 
operate—a simple process easily per- 
formed by anyone with fair painting 
knowledge, after a little instruction. 


8. Overcomes the consequences of a 
serious and growing shortage of painters 
(with almost. a complete absence of ap- 
prentices) ; the reduced hours per work- 
day, and the five-day week in force in 
numerous localities and imminent else- 
where. 

9. Fifty percent and upwards of indus- 
trial products requiring a surface coating 
are spray-finished, this proves its merit, 
and its adaptability to also reduce paint- 
ing costs in the residential and structural 
fields—interior or exterior. 

10. Modern, economical methods, only 
will solve the nation’s painting problems. 
The spray painting machine is a neces- 
sary tool in the equipment of every pro- 
gressive contracting painter. 

11. Our = national wealth embraces 
$108.000,000,000.00 of real estate improve- 
ments and $123,000,000,000.00 of person- 
alty and movables, a large portion of 
which requires surface protection against 
rust and decay. Laborious and tradi- 
tional methods are, alone, inadequate to 
conserve these vast and growing material 
assets. 

12. Of 20,000,000 homes or dwellings 
in the United States, approximately one- 
third need painting; and need it fre- 
quently, which cannot be protected owing 
to the great decline in the ranks of jour- 


scaffolding; mini- 
safe to 


neymen painters and the high cost of 
labor. 
13. Fifty percent, at least, of the 6,- 


000,000 farm dwellings and appurtenances 
require paint protection, regularly and 
frequently, and sustain an enormous an- 
nual loss from deterioration due largely 
to the high labor cost; the spray painting 
machines would save a large portion of 
the national waste. 

14. The conservation of diminishing 
man-power in the painting and decorating 
eraft makes its general adoption, wher- 
ever economical and practical, not only 
wise but imperative if the public is to be 
properly served, the paint and varnish in- 
dustry expanded, the .master painter’s 
service made profitable and the journey- 


man painter assured of steady and gain- 
ful employment through greater consump- 
tion and an unlimited market awaiting 
development. 


Mr. Rogers :—Last week in Pittsburgh 
there was a meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers. For 
some reason they asked me to give them 
a paper on painting of farm buildings. 
We had an interesting meeting there and 
found of use the survey which the ‘“‘Save- 
the Surface” campaign has published on 
the statistics of farm painting. That has 
been sent to all the professors and people 
there present. It seems in the State of 
New York there is a campaign in prog- 
ress whereby the whole State is going to 
have its barns painted. Professor Roth 
of Cornell was telling me about a plan 
they are endeavoring to bring about where 
there will be a “Clean-up and Paint-up” 
campaign on the barns there. The only 
thing I didn’t like about it was that they 
delegated me to write up specifications 
for barn painting so they could tell us 
how to make it as well as try to apply it 
themselves. 

Mr. Lawrence’s paper yesterday was 
uplifting as far as I was concerned. I 
was very much impressed with it, but a 
bit discouraged that maybe after all 
there weren't sO many surfaces to save. 

I was driving through Maryland re- 
cently and I venture to say I saw two 
hundred roofs of galvanized iron and 
metal roofs red with rust. I venture to 
say also that of all the buildings I ob- 
served (I observed quite a few because 
I was particularly conscious on this sub- 
ject) I don’t think one out of ten has any 
paint on it. A lot of them never felt 
what it was to be painted. It is certainly 
up to us to do something in that connec- 
tion. Let us say that 75 percent of the 
total cost is labor. It is quite obvious we 
can get contracts to paint the buildings at 
a rate that will cut the cost. Something 
is going to happen jn the way of new 


territory for the paint business I _be- 
lieve, but we have to paint the whole 
community. We are going to try it any- 
way. 


One thing that developed in connection 
with the agriculture engineers was color 
and color schemes. I told them a story 
about a golf course that I had the pleas- 
ure of painting once. I had the barns 
painted gray and the important build- 
ings white. I took a critical lady up to 
that course and said, “How do you like 
our color scheme?” I didn’t stress it too 
much. When we arrived at the club- 
house, I said, “How do you like it?” She 
said, “I think the clubhouse is lovely.” 
There were three or four unsightly build- 
ings and barns which she didn’t see ap- 
parently. They were painted gray. 

In connection with that story, Pro- 
fessor Robb of Cornell wanted to know 
if we were doing anything to instruct 
them. Every farmer should take this job 
under advisement and figure out a color 
scheme for the buildings so that he knows 
what he is doing. He should even go so 
far as to make a sketch and decide what 
the standard scheme would be. Why not 
also have a standard color scheme for 
the machinery. Professor Robb wanted 
to know where anyone could get advice. 
I wouldn’t be surprised after that inspir- 
ing talk and the responsibility of the 
“Save-the-Surface” campaign, it will have 
a psychological effect similar to that one 
we saw on that board yesterday. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if there would be 
quite a movement all along the line in 
this direction. 

President Figgis:—The printed copy of 
this report shows some additional facts 
after the signatures, and in taking action 
on this, the board of directors approved 
that portion of the report above the 
signature and referred it to this conven- 
tion for such action as they might wish 
to take, but recommended the endorse- 
ment of the recommendations made in the 
report which I don’t think was read and 
which I will take the liberty of reading. 
The suggestion was made, however, that 
that would naturally be referred by our 
association to the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association so 
that they might act as they considered 
best. Probably, however, in line with 
that suggestion, we should have a motion 
moving some action on this report. 


Question by Mr. Cheesman 


Mr. Chessman :—I think before adopt- 
ing it, with your permission I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee if 
he thinks it is a safe procedure to rec- 
ommend a household spray pump for use 
presumably by some member of the family 
or some of the help in the house. It 
seems to me that will result in quite a 


boomerang. I don’t believe the average 
unexperienced person in that use will 


think of attempting to clean the machine 
and after they have used lacquer in it 
once I think it will not be used again 
possibly after standing twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours or perhaps a month be- 
fore it is used again. 

Mr. Rogers:—I quite 
there is that possibility, but doesn’t 
everybody who goes shooting clean the 
gun when he gets through? People have 
to learn to keep the spray gun clean. 
At the agricultural convention we had a 
table which we painted right before their 
eyes. That little machine is one of the 
cleverest things I have ever seen. All 
they have to do is let it gum up once 
and ever after they will be careful to 
clean it when they finish with it. I 
think the manufacturers will probably 
give instructions in heavy-face type that 
they ought to run a solvent _ cleaner 
through it when they are finished using it. 
It will have a good effect on educating 
people to painting small objects. It is 
like pumping a tire. You have to work 
fast, but it does beautiful work. 

President Figgis:—Any further 
ment or discussion? 


Discussion by Mr. Dewar 


Mr. Dewar:—I have 
great deal of interest to the portion of 
the report which was read. I notice that 
a number of the pages haven't been read. 

Several years ago I was asked by the 
national association to write a paper on 
“Paint an Asset.” That dealt with 
paint as an asset to the property owner. 
I took a great deal of interest in that 
and I showed it up or attempted to show 
it up in all of its different phases. I 


agree with you 


com- 


listened with a 


as 











IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


emphasized the use of paint by farmers 
and the good impression made by a well- 
painted barn, outhouses, and residence, 
emphasizing when sold the splendid col- 
lateral value in the days when he. re- 
quired some financial assistance. 

As to the spray gun, it has its uses and 
I quite agree but not altogether with the 
reader of the paper (that portion you 
have heard) but within the year a great 
manufacturing establishment in  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturers of sheet steel, 
wanted to.paint all of the interior of their 
buildings, so that it would give more 
light and create a feeling among the men 
that they were taken care of and that 
they were working under very favorable 
conditions to produce their best. He 
wrote me a letter and asked me to come 
up and see him, with the matter in view 
of. painting all of the interior structural 
work, ceilings and walls. I wrote him a 
letter. I told him I might go and have 
a talk with him as to the best paint pos- 
sible for such purposes but as to apply- 
ing it by hand, by brush, I thought he 
would make a very great mistake and if 
he cared to, I would send him the names 
of men who made a specialty of that 
character of business in applying paint 
by the spray system, who would do it 
much cheaper and for that class of work 
it would be very largely to his advantage. 
They had it sprayed. It would have cost 
many times more to have done the same 
work by brush. 

Now I want to say you gentlemen 
most emphatically that the virtue of a 
good paint is not in the paint but in the 
practical manner of its application. The 
painter must diagnose the condition upon 





to 


which he would apply that paint before 
favorable results could be expected. 
The idea of the paper saying that a 
device is created or about to be placed 
upon the market (my old friend Kelly 
of Boston used to call them the squirt 
gun but I am going to be a little more 
circumspect and call it a spray gun) 
which may be placed at the end of a 
shaft reaching up an indefinite distance, 
maybe ten, twenty, or thirty feet, is 


rather far fetched. Who knows what the 
condition of the paint is up there? No 
one, except they procure a ladder or some 
other assistance and go up there and 
examine the conditions. 
As I said, there is 
paint in its proper 
the condition of the 
is in the paint itself. 
I am in favor of the spray gun under 
certain conditions such as on brick work, 


more virtue 
application .to 
surface than 


in a 
meet 
there 


inside a building, probably outside the 
building, but where you want a _ good 


paint that will test itself as a good paint, 
it will have to be applied by the brush 
and that paint suited by the vehicle to 
meet the conditions under which it is ap- 
plied. There is really more virtue in the 
vehicle of the paint than in the pigment 
itself when properly applied. 

Mr. Pitt :—I have listened with a great 
deal of interest as to the relative merits, 
but I would like to ask Mr. Dewar how 


he reconciles this statement that 75 per- 
cent of surface-coatings are applied by 


spray, all the way from button to battle- 
ship? You talk about the brush applica- 
tion against the spray. Look at the fin- 
ishes you have on automobiles, pianos, 
and furniture. It doesn’t seem to me full 
credit has been given to the spray ma- 
chine as to the scope of its uses. 

Mr. Dewar :—It is the test of time that 
proves good painting. You look at it and 
it looks fine, but what about tomorrow, 
when subjected to climatic conditions? 

Mr. Rogers:—I think Mr. Dewar de- 
serves a lot of credit for going as far 
as he has in admitting the spray gun has 


to give him credit for some- 
Pretty soon he will go the rest of 
the way when he gets a little further on. 

Il am gratified he raised,the question. 
This doesn’t refer to a fire tower that we 
are going to paint. The man is there 
amongst those present. He is going to 
shoot paint, lots of it, and if necessary, 
patch up the knotholes as he goes along. 

Mr. Dewar:—I presume up to the 
square it is forty feet and up to the apex 


we ought 
thing. 


maybe fifty feet. Where is your device 
shown? 

Mr. Rogers :—You see from the sketch 
there where he is. 

Mr. Dabelstein:—I own one of these 
spraying machines, and what Mr. Pitt 
was talking about is done in almost a 
dustproof room and all the appliances 


are brought there and painted in sections. 
For house application that thing is ab- 
solutely impossible. I at times use my 
machine, but it takes three times as long 
to bring the work back to its former 
condition than if done by hand. For 
decorative purposes, blendings and so 
forth, the machine can outdo the hand. 
As a practical measure, I don’t think it 
has use for interior house painting. 

President Figgis:—I rather think that 
our report limits us in our discussion to 
the particular points covered by it. You 
understand, I think, that the motion for 
appreval of this report was made to ap- 
ply to that portion above the signatures. 
The balance, Mr. Rogers advises me, was 
not intended to be printed and is really 
not a part of the report. 


Discussion by Mr. Coon 


Mr. Coon :—Several years ago mechani- 
cal means of paint application was first 
brought to the attention of the industry. 
I expressed myself at the convention of 
the Master House Painters of Wisconsin 
and made the statement then, represent- 
ing a brush manufacturer. I realized 
there was to be a big field developed for 
the spray method of paint application, 
but I made the statement at the time that 
I thought these spray equipment men in 
making claims that they could do paint 
ing with this apparatus from the painting 
of a miniature to a battleship were going 
far too fast in the field. In this report they 
are making the recommendation that we 





use insecticide sprayers in the applica- 
tion of lacquers for the household. I 
suggest you men in the paint business 


try that, if you have any doubt about it. 
Try going out and spraying a rosebush 


with this insecticide sprayer and see 
what sort of application you get. 
I am satisfied this paint industry, in 


endorsing or recommending or permitting 
the use of insecticide sprayers for appli- 
cation of lacquers on the part of the 
householder, are taking the most retro- 
active step in an effort to get increased 
consumption on the part of the house- 
holder that they could possibly take. 
They are going to condemn not the 
methods under which the material was 
applied but the lacquer itself because of 


unsatisfactory results. 
Perhaps an expert spending a lot of 
time may succeed in painting a small 


surface of something or other, or wicker 
furniture, perhaps, but you paint manu- 
facturers will just go in your laboratories 
and take one of these insecticide sprayers, 
selling as low as ninety cents and a dol- 
lar a piece, and I am sure you will not 
be in favor of endorsing that recommen- 
dation in that report. 

Mr. Dewar:—The master painter of 
long ago, in explaining the uses and 
abuses of applying paint, used the term, 
“Rub it well in and out.” That was the 
‘instruction to an apprentice, especially on 





its place. When he goes that far, I think new work. That is applicable today. 
(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 
eee Figgis:—The next report is the report of the committee on trade- 
marks. 
(J. V. Reardon, member of the committee, read its report as follows.) 
iy ° 
Report of Committee on Trade-Marks 
Trade-Mark Bureau in use and are so-called “dead marks,” 
2 : but this does not detract from the value 
The trade-mark bureau in the general of the initial publication; in fact, it en- 
manager’s office handles the continuous hances it, as it gives very complete infor- 
work of compiling our file records of mation from which anyone can be guided 
trade-mark data, and assembling from jn the adoption of new marks. 
this material the numerous detailed re- Owing to the considerable initi: a 
ports which are requested by our mem- ,.°. SO Me Onerae initial — 
Pare pense, it was decided to make a charge 
: ; for this book. In view of the fact that 
When the trade-mark committee re- the 1927 trade-mark book will be the 
ports that during the past year about main issue for a number of years, at 


1,000 trade-marks have been added to our 
file records (of which approximately 500 


were of United States Patent Office reg- 
istration), it is only noting in a statistical 
way the continuance of the assemblage 


of data which must ‘be complete and up 
to date. 


Your committee reports of the past 
several years have contained like infor- 
mation, and a review would very clearly 
give some measurable idea of the great 
increase in the number of new trade- 
marks of recent years over any past pe- 
riod. This points to several things, among 
them the necessity for the proper selec- 
tion of new marks and a check-up on in- 


formation about marks that are in use 
even for many years. 

When your committee reports that it 
has issued this year some 200 detailed 


reports on trade-marks, it shows contin- 
uous work during this year, as in the 
past years, of supplying this very impor- 
tant information for our members’ use 


New Trade-Mark Book 


The issuance of the 1927 trade-mark 
book is. as far as our information goes, 
the first book of its kind that any trade 
association has undertaken. In the past 
we have had our so-called trade-mark 
name publications, but they were limited 
to the marks which our membership had 
registered with our bureau. The last issue 


cf such a publication was in 1914. The 
undertaking of publishing a full list of 
marks, with information about’ these 


marks, used by all concerns in our indus- 
try, this also requiring the inclusion of 
marks registered in the United States 
Patent Office, has been under way for 
several years and came to its fruition 
last May. The result was some 16,000 
marks.. It is, of course, recognized that 


least three or four years, before any gen- 
eral revision will be made, and as it is 
the plan to issue yearly supplements to 
subscribers without additional charge, the 
$3 price to our members is a modest one. 
Members of the association and numerous 
ether concerns have been circularized 
three times, but it is evident that many of 
them have not as yet procured a copy. 
It is a valuable publication for the execu- 
tive, sales, purchasing and manufacturing 
branches of any concern, and a separate 
copy should be available for each. 


Association Bulletin 


Announcement in the monthly associa- 
tion bulletin as to marks registered in 
cur trade-mark bureau serves as a public 
notice to our whole industry and is a 
very valuable aid in its legal protection. 
There is also published the marks pre- 
sented for registration in the United 
States Patent Office. 


Reregistration of Trade-Marks 


registered in the United 
States Patent Office in 1908 should be re- 
registered immediately. The trade-mark 
bureau has sent individual letters to mem- 
bers of the association calling atention to 


Trade-marks 


their specific marks which should be re- 
registered by 1928. 
Good Trade-Marks 
Incidents occurring during the past 


year have made more thoroughly evident 
the value of a good trade-mark. By this 
we mean a trade-mark which has such a 
good legal status that it has a distinct 
good-will value. Your committee has had 
called to its attention instances of the fol- 
lowing kind:—The extension of advertis- 
ing and business into a new territory; the 


many of the marks so listed are no longersale of one concern to another; the sale 
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of stock of a company to the pubtic, and 
the combination of one or more concerns. 
It was found that there was conflict of 
trade-marks, also that the good-will of 
the old trade-marks was not what it was 
expected to be; therefore, there was a 
trade-mark problem which could have 
been obviated by some _ consideration 
given in the past. 


Proposed Revision of Law 


In your committee report a year ago 
this subject was mentioned. Such a bill 
was passed by the house during the last 
session of Congress, but was not brought 
to vote in the senate on account of press 
of business. 

Whether a new bill is passed at the 
next session of Congress or at a later one, 


there is at least a determined effort be.ng 
made to clarify certain sections of the 
old laws and to add several new features. 
Whether it will be necessary for our 
asscciation, through its trade-mark com- 
mittee or otherwise, to take any active 
part in this bill is not as yet evident; 
however, with the passage of such a bill 
which would be of importance to the 





D. W. Edgerly 


Chairman on Trade-Marks 


trade-mark owners of our membership, it 
will be the duty of your trade-mark com- 
mittee to present the facts, and particu- 
larly what our members must do to fulfill 
any new law. 

Common law rights have been basic, 
and still appear to be the main means of 
protection. It is stated that legislation 
on trade-marks by Congress comes under 
the commerce clause of the constitution, 
which does not empower Congress to 
grant a monopoly good throughout the 
United States ,as it does directly in the 
patent and the copyright clauses. Thus, 
the direct trade-mark acts of Congress, 
with their statutes defining trade-marks 
and providing direct legal methods for 
their protection have been rather compli- 
cated, and consequently almost meaning- 
less in the absence of court decisions to 
clarify them, particularly in view of the 


President Figgis:—The price of that 


This report was referred, to you without recommendation. 


ure, gentlemen? 


(Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it 


adopted. ) 
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effect of the common law right. 
trade-mark law may tend to 
considerable degree our past 
the protection of trade- 


possible 
A new 
change to a 
methods for 
marks. 

The proposed bill has many new 
features that this report is not the place 
to give them in detail; however, cne new 
feature is of interest in view of the fact 
that our trade-mark bureau has carried 
it out for our industry in a very complete 
manner, as shown by our file records and 


so 


the publications of the 1927 trade-mark 
book. This is the depesit idea. One of 
the proposed sections is that any mark 
used in commerce and identifying any 
merchandise or business, may be depos- 
ited in the patent office, and to give it 
some force, a higher registration fee is 


charged unless marks are deposited with- 
in one year of their first use. This feature 
is to facilitate valid trade-marking and 
to aid in the creation of a trade-mark 
record for search purposes. This is dis- 
tinct from the actual registration of 
marks under the trade-mark laws 

Even with the new features of the pro- 
posed act, your committee concludes that 
our trade-mark bureau, as now organized 


and functioning, will be very necessary ; 
in fact, it will be more of a necessity to 
our members. In view of the increasing 
value and use of trade-marks, also with 
the contemplated change in the federal 


trade-mark law, we will reiterate the im- 
portance to our members of protection of 
both new and old marks. 


Slogans 


Ink,” New 
established a clearing house for 
tised phrases and _ publishes without 
charge those sent to them: also, they will 
report as to whether any slogan is listed 
on their file. Their present list contains 
over 5,200 slogans, an increase of 1,000 
over a year ago. We advise our members 
to use this method of giving publicity to 


has 
adver- 


“Printer’s York City, 


such phrases. Slogans are not trade- 
marks. and hence are not listed or regis- 
tered by our trade-mark bureau 
Conclusion 

It is recognized that of the two score 
committees and sub-committees of the 
association, the trade-mark committee 
rarely has the opportunity of presenting 
at convention time some subject of more 


than ordinary interest. Your committee 
is, therefore, well satisfied to present the 
usual report of active work throughout 
the year and of continued progress to- 
ward the more complete establishment of 
the trade-mark bureau for the use of our 
members when they have need of its 
services. 


Mr. Reardon :—I might suggest that we 
broadcast this trade-mark book a little 
more widely. I think it is one of the 
most valuable books that has been pub- 
lished by the association. It not only 
serves as a guide for new trade-marks, 
but for other uses it has a good deal of 
value. I believe as we go along we better 
appreciate the value of our trade-marks. 
Some of us are very careless in their se- 
lection, and if you were on the inside and 
could just see some of the things that 
happen, familiarize yourself with the pro- 
cedure some people follow in selecting a 
trade-mark, you would more thoroughly 
realize the importance of the work. They 
see a trade-mark and they say, “That is 


a good mark,” and they steal it. Then 
they spend a good deal of money, and 
afterward have to toss it out into the 
backyard. 

I think we should have a little more 
support from the industry on this book. 


It cost a lot of money, and we would like 
to get that money back, but aside from 
that it is a most valuable book. 


it. 
What is your pleas- 


book is $3, as I understand 


was voted that the report be 


Consideration of Resolutions 


President Figgis:—We have now finished reports of committees, 


and we shall 


proceed to the consideration of resolutions which have been offered by the various 
clubs and have come to us, some of them, through the resolutions committee. 


The resolutions committee, as I remember it, was C. J. 


Kurfees and Mr. Stilling. 
technical knowledge. 


Fair Competition 


President Figgis:—The Los Angeles club 
has submitted a resolution which suggests 
the addition of an additional phrase in a 
portion of the code of ethics. I shall read 


the entire paragraph and will indicate 
the phrase which has been suggested:— 
“To compete always with fairness and 


honesty, seeking patronage on merit and 
service; to refrain from false, derogatory 
reference, written, oral, or printed, to 
competitors or their products; and from 
the circulation of harmful rumors regard- 
ing such competitors’ products or their 
personal or financial reputation;’’—(this 
was the addition)—‘‘to refrain from solic- 
iting directly or indirectly, the services of 
any employee of a competitor unless 
negotiations are opened by such employee 
of his own initiative or in response to a 
publie advertisement.” And then the rest 
of the paragraph reading as at present. 

This was referred to the convention, 
with the following action:—It was reg- 
ularly moved and seconded to approve the 
recommendation of the exeeutive commit- 
tee which was that we were thoroughly 
sympathetic with the principle suggested, 
but that after careful consideration the 
executive committee feels that our code of 
ethics should not include specific subjects 
with respect to the operation of individual 
businesses in the paint industry. 

Mr. Callahan:-——I move that we concur 
in the recommendation of the executive 
committee. 

(The motion was seconded, was put to 
a vote, and carried.) 


Competition by U. S. N. 


President Figgis:—Next is a resolution 
offered by the Western zone convention 
which I shall read in full as modified by 
the board of directors:— 

Whereas, manufacturers in 
the Pacific. coast. are requested 





industry on 
time to 


this 
from 








Caspar. chairman: Mr. 


Mr. McKaig also sat with the committee because of his 


time to bid on and furnish manufactured prod- 
ucts to the various departments of the Fed- 
eral government; and 

Whereas, the United States Navy Department 
maintains at Mare Island, and at Bremer- 
ton, Wash., a factory and warehouse for paint 
and allied products which at times enters into 
competition with private manufacturers in bid- 
ding on manufactured products. for supply to 
other Federal government departments; and 

Whereas, all of the private manufacturers 
have certain fixed overhead charges, taxes, cap- 
ital investment and superintendence’ costs 
chargeable ‘to their manufactured products 
which makes competition with a governmental 


Cal., 


department that does not have these charges, 
unfair and impossible; and 

Whereas, all bids are public property, and 
this publishing of prices places the manufac- 
turer in a false light with private purthasers 
whe compare the prices of individual manufac- 


turers with those quoted by the Navy Depart- 


ment; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association request the United States 
Navy Department to refrain from publicly bid- 


ding on requirements of other Federal depart- 
ments and in iieu thereof furnish such require- 
ments privately upon the rejection of all bids 
submitted by private manufacturers, and that 
the incoming administration be requested to 
bring this matter to the attention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

What is your pleasure with this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. Callahan:—I have been reflecting 
some since I sat on the board of directors 
the other day and when we discussed that 





resolution from the Western zone, We 
also have in the East paint factories in 
the Norfolk navy yard, the Philadelphia 


navy yard, and the Brooklyn navy yard, 
I believe. It is certainly the height of in- 
justice for these navy yards, with their 
paint plants which are put up by money 
we ourselves in our own ratio supply, that 
they should undertake to go into the paint 
business and bid against manufacturers. 
We supply them with the money to pay 
the wages of their people and then they 
go out and compete with us after we are 
obliged to pay about fifty-seven varieties 
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of taxes with which they have not got to 
contend. 

I can realize that the government in the 
Navy Department or the War Department 
might necessarily at times have to make 
things where some secrecy was involved 
or some particular kind of skill that was 
not readily available, but for them to go 
into the paint business and deprive our 
industry of the profits and volume to 
which we are entitled is to me the height 

injustice. 

*s aneue rather qualify that recommen- 
dation to read that the incoming executive 
committee, after carefully canvassing the 
subject, address the Secretary of Com- 
merce and ask for the protection to which 
we are entitled by all right and all jus- 
tice. There is a question in my mind if 
they should even make paint for them- 
selves. Cities and States that have pen- 
itentiaries must necessarily make some- 
thing, but altogether for the purpose of 
giving employment to people that are og 
fined therein, and labor in this country 8 
protected nowadays in almost every state 
from that particular type of competition. 
I think the government likewise should 
ve us manufacturers that protection in 





gi C > 
that business to which we are fairly en- 
re rceident Figgis:—Do I understand 


£ y offer an amendement to this? 
tneir’ Callahan :—tI offer as an amend- 
ment that it be referred to the incoming 
executive board with power to act and 
a recommendation that they approach the 
Secretary of Commerce for relief. 

(The amendment was seconded.) | 

Mr. Keister:—We make no mention in 
the resolution of the Brooklyn navy yard 
or the Norfolk yard. It seems to me if 
this is going to be amended, these yards 
ought to be mentioned. 


(Mr. Callahan accepted Mr. Keister’s 
suggestion to be included in his amend- 
ment.) 


Mr. Caspar:—The resolutions commit- 
tee believes it would be a mistake to ap- 
proach the Secretary of Commerce at this 


stage. We gave this matter serious 
thought and consideration. We realize 
and appreciate the importance of the 


ter and how it affects our industry. 
Wwe now that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has this matter in 
hand, not as applied to paint any more 
than some other commercial activities in 
which the government is engaged, and 
we as members of the chamber of com- 
merce which is created just for such pur- 
poses and conditions as confront us at 
this time, believe that through the in- 
strumentality of the chamber of com- 
merce we will reach the Secretary of 
Commerce as well as the proper govern- 
mental authority, and your resolutions 
committee would like to see the resolu- 
tion stand as read, with the addition of 
any other factories that have been men- 
tioned. 

We believe this is the proper procedure, 
to take this matter up with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. We are 
members, have been for years, and any- 
thing else that I might say would simply 
be repeating. I urge that the resolution 
be passed as submitted with the addition 
of what other factories should appear 
there. 

I might go a little further and say 
that we believe that if this matter is 
taken up with the Secretary of Commerce, 
he will refer us back to the chamber of 
commerce. I think the most successful 
channel through which we can travel on 
this proposition is to go to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


Mr. Cheesman:—I suggest as a sub- 
stitute amendment, that we might make 
it read either or both the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
Department of Commerce, and refer it to 
our own executive committee with power 
to do as they see fit in the matter. 

Mr. Callahan:—I was very careful to 
say that we were recommending to the 
executive committee that they take it up 
with the Secretary of Commerce—recom- 
mending only. It is a matter of personal 
opinion as between Mr. Caspar and my- 
self as to procedure. I have always ob- 
served in governmental matters as well 
as everything else, when you can short- 
cut you make headway. Referring it to 
the chamber of commerce is merely re- 
ferring it to an association like ourselves 
but somewhat larger. I would have be- 
hind it perhaps—I say perhaps—some 
more influence, but I doubt it. An in- 
dividual having a complaint very often 
gets more attention and more interest 
than a larger association. But it is al- 





together in the hands of the executive 
committee. 

President Figgis:—The chamber of 
commerce is already on record on this 


subject as against governmental manu- 
tacturer. 


Mr. Callahan :—I think it is too broad. 
We become specific. 


(Mr, Cheesman’s substitute amendment 
was accepted by Mr. Caspar, and Mr. 
Callahan’s amendment was withdrawn. 
It was then voted to adopt the resolution, 
including Mr. Cheesman’s amendment, 
and also adding to the resolution the 
names of other navy yards which may 
be engaged in the manufacture of 
paints. ) 


Advertising Color 


President Figgis:—There is a resolu- 
tion here from the Western zone conven- 
tion which is really addressed to the 
“Save the Surface’ executive committee 
but came to us indirectly and, therefore, 
needs our consideration. It is advocating 
the use of color and the incorporation of 
the color appeal in our advertisements. 
In view of the fact that this has already 
had the attention of the “Save the Sur- 
face’’ campaign committee, it seemed to 
the executive committee and board of di- 
rectors that it was hardly necessary for 
any action to be taken by this conven- 
tion. Therefore, I am simply announcing 
it as a matter of record for our Western 
zone members. 


Uniform Paint Laws 


I have a resolution here from the Chi- 
cago club on the subject of uniform paint 
laws :— 


Whereas, the American Bar Association is 


now engaged in a concerted movement to unify 
the laws of the different States of the Union 
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and thus greatly simplify legal procedure; and 

Whereas, in our own industry we are met by 
many examples of the evils of a multiplicity 
of different laws governing the manufacture 
and sale of paint, varnish, lacquer and their 
various raw materials in the different states; 
and 

Whereas, we believe that the concerted ac- 


tion of this association might bring about a 
great improvement in this direction; be it 
Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association iin convention assembled 
recommend that the legislative committee of 
this association be and hereby is instructed to 
prepare uniform model laws with specifications 
covering the manufacture and sale of paints, 
varnishes, lacquers and raw materials which 
shall protect the general public, the retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers from adultera- 
tion, harmful substitution, false weights and 
measures, misrepresentation and all other un- 
fair practices which are not in accordance with 
the spirit of our code of ethics, and that sub- 
committees be appointed whose duty it shall 
be to use every endeavor to present such a law 


before each and every State legislature, and 
continue to support such measures until the 
various States have adopted uniform laws on 


the subject. 


The action of both the executive com- 
mittee and the board of directors was 
that this be presented to you with the 
recommendation that it be referred to the 
incoming legislative committee. What is 
your pleasure? 


Mr. Callahan:—I move endorsement of 
this recommendation. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Dealers’ Associations 


President Figgis:—A resolution from the 
Chicago club on the development of deal- 
ers’ associations:— 


Whereas, the point of contact with the buy- 
ing public is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the distribution of our products; and 

Whereas, we recognize the steps which have 
been taken by the retail paint dealers in cer- 
tain cities to organize and co-operate for pur- 
poses of mutual development and help, the 
building up of better methods of merchandis- 
ing, the more intelligent use of advertising, a 
wider knowledge of paints, colors, varnishes 
and lacquers and their methods of use; and 

Whereas, we are in hearty sympathy with 
the idea and believe it will result in a great 
increase in sales and general improvement in 
business methods, as it has done among retail 
oo in other industries; now, therefore, 
e it 

Resolved, by the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association in convention assembled :— 
That we express our appreciation of the idea 
of forming such dealers’ associations and of- 
fer all proper friendly co-operation and help 
to the end, that such local associations may 
be increased in numbers and ultimately united 
in a national association of retail dealers. 


The action of the board was that we 
report to the convention that the board 
of directors is in sympathy with all move- 
ments which tend to assist dealers in the 
more satisfactory conduct of their paint 
departments; that the board feels the 
specific proposal made is one which 
should have further consideration; and 
that we, the directors, therefore recom- 
mend that this resolution be referred to 
the incoming executive committee with 
the request that they thoroughly consider 
it and with the power to act on it in 
its present modified form as they in their 
deliberation may see fit. What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Cheesman:—I move the adoption of 
the recomendation of the board. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Terms of Sale 


President Figgis:—Resolution of 
Milwaukee paint club:— 


Whereas, it is an established trade custom 
in effect for many years to allow buyers of 
material a discount for cash if invoices are 
paid within a stipulated time; and 


Whereas, the relation of puyer and seller is 
reciprocal, with certain obligations assumed 
by both, and when either neglects or violates 
these obligations he hurts business and injures 
the credit system; and 

Whereas, the buyer of merchandise is in- 
formed at the time of sale and on the face 
of the invoice that such premium will be al- 
lowed if the remittance is made within the 
specified time; and 

Whereas, the cash discount is, therefore, a 
part of the sales contract and must be given 
the same consideration and regard the buyer 
gives to other features of the contract; and 

Whereas, the abuse of the cash discount is 
increasing, to the detriment of business by the 
exploitation of the seller and the impaired in- 
tegrity of the buyer; and 

Whereas, the deduction of a cash discount 
in excess of that allowed on the invoice or 
after the expiration of the stipulated time in a 
violation of the contract between buyer and 


the 


seller, and impairs the seller’s legitimate 
profit; and 
Whereas, this is contrary to the spirit of 


our code and ethics, which declares for fair- 
ness and honesty in the reciprocal relation- 
ships of business; therefore, be it 
Resolved:—That the National Paint and Var- 
nish Association believes that the terms of 
purchase and sale, including cash discounts, 
are matters of private contract between in- 
dividual buyers and sellers, and recommends 
that whatever they may be, once they have 
been fixed as between a buyer and a seller, 
they be strictly observed; and be it further 


Resolved:—That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the National Association of Credit Men 
and to the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents as assurance of our co-operation in a 
movement already started by these associations 
for the eradication of this growing evil in 
business. 

This resolution received the considera- 
tion of the board of directors, was re- 
ferred by it to the resolutions committee. 
I have read the modified form of the 
resolution as it comes from that commit- 
tee back to the board, and they recom- 
mend its adoption. 

Mr. Robinette:—I move the adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Freight Reclassification 


President Figgis:—This is from 
Richmond club, a traffic resolution:— 


Whereas, the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association is advised that the carriers 
propose to cancel all existing less-than-carload 
commodity rates, substituting therefor class 
rates, in Southern Classification Territory, and 
between Southern Classification Territory on 
the one hand and trunk-line and New Eng- 
land territories on the other hand, and said 
association is further advised that the car- 
riers propose to increase the ratings on hun- 
dreds of classified articles, some of them be- 
ing paints, stains, putty, wood fillers sina 
oxide, etc., a more detailed statement of some 


the 


in the three 
attached exhibits, ‘‘A,’’ ‘“‘B,”’ and ‘‘C’’; and 

Whereas, the proposed action of the carriers, 
if carried into effect, will produce enormous 
increases in freight rates on commodities now 
moving under less-than-carload rates, and will 
superimpose upon those increases enormous 
and additional advances in rates on com- 
modities which will be transferred from lower 
to higher classes; now, therefore. be it 


Resolved:—That’ the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, as an association, and 
each and every member thereof, vigorously 
protests the aforesaid action of the carriers, 
which palpably is designed to effectuate double 
increases in rates, for the reasons and upon 


of these changes being shown 


the grounds that the carriers have in recent 
years been granted successive substantial 
horizontal increases in rates which have 


placed the rate structure on the highest level 
ever known in the history of the country; that 
in addition to receiving such horizontal in- 
creases the carriers have themselves initiated 
advances in numerous rates, thereby swelling 
the revenues of the carriers and augmenting 
the rate burden placed upon the shipping pub- 
lic; that there is a pronounced lack of justifi- 
cation at this time, from a revenue stand- 
point, or from any other standpoint, for the 
contemplated action of the carriers; that the 
proposals in question are the most unreason- 
able. unwarranted and brazen which have ever 
been advanced by any group of carriers and 
reflect a studied effort by the carriers to 
exact from the shipping public every power 
or grasp; that the insatiated greed of the 
carriers for more and more money has com- 
pletely blirded them to the rights of the 
shipping public and the disastrous results to 
themselves as well as to the shippers which 


must inevitably follow from the exaction of 
freight rates which will be so obviously ex- 
cessive and so far beyond what the traffic 


ean bear; that the heavy advances so proposed 
by the carriers will constrict the movement of 
traffic, cut off present-day consuming markets 
from their established source of supply, ma- 
terially reduce the volume of traffic, and 
markedly increase the cost of production and 
the cost of living at a time when every ef- 
for: is being made in all other directions to 
bring such costs down; that the articles pro- 
duced by the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association enter into every household in the 
South and any such increases in freight rates 
as is proposed will directly and vitally affect 
and injure the country throughout its length 
and breadth, and will impose upon the ship- 
ping public a rate burden which cannot be 
borne; that this association can only construe 
the proposed action of the carriers as final 
and convincing proof of their intention to re- 
sort to every device, no matter how inequitable, 
unfair or improper, to exact and wring from 
the shippers the uttermost farthing within the 
realm of possibility to exact, in defiant and 
reckiess disregard of the consequences to 
shippers, industries or to the country at large; 
that the time has arrived when the strong 
arm of government should stay the grasp- 
ing and crushing hand of the carriers, to the 
end that commerce and business may not be 
stopped, but may proceed in reasonable assur- 
ance that commodities will be transported at 
fair, just and reasonable rates. 


The board of directors recommend that 
this be referred to the incoming traffic 
committee for their consideration. 


Mr. Callahan:—I move the adoption of 
the recommendation. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Figgis:—Incidentally this mat- 
ter is already having attention and has 
been in the hands of the traffic com- 
mittee for some time. 


Vocational Training 


President Figgis:—A _ resolution 
the Philadelphia club:— 

Whereas, it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, that in New York city on July 20, 
1927, at the instance of the International As- 
sociation of Master Painters and Decorators, a 
movement was organized by representatives of 
all organizations of the paint and varnish in- 
dustry together with representatives of the 
wall-paper and other decorative industries and 
vocational educators of state-wide and nation- 
wide repute to co-ordinate and render more 
effective vocational training in the art of ex- 
terior and interior decoration, and that a 
proposition to join with other organizations in 


from 


the co-operative financing of the movement is 
to be brought before the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association for its consideration, 
be it 

Resolved:—That the Philadelphia Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club in the light of the pioneer- 
ing activities of its apprentices committee in 
the field of vocational training in the public 
schools of Philadelphia and other institutions, 
endorses the movement and recommends to the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
its careful consideration of the proposal as one 
of the most important things to be considered 
at its fortieth annual meeting. 

I will read first the resolution which 
was adopted by the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. This 
accepts the preamble, but the following 
clauses were used: 

Whereas, the lack of an adequate number 
of apprentices in painting and decorating in- 
dustries is seriously threatening to curtail the 
application of decorative materials and where- 
as tthe International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators have asked for 
concerted action of the industry in furthering 
education of apprentices; be it 

Resolved :—That the educational bureau shall 
appoint a join committee with N. P. O. V. A., 
three members from each organization, as a 
vocational education committee to organize 
and guide the formation of local committees 
to co-operate with local master painters as- 
sociations and local boards of education to the 
end of establishing courses for training ap- 
prentices in painting and decorating in the 
local schools. 

The executive committee concurs in the 
resolution of the paint manufacturers. 
What is your pleasure regarding this? 

(Upon motion regularly made and sec- 
onded, it was voted that the resolution as 
presented by the Philadelphia Club with 
the substitution of the clauses adopted by 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers shall be approved.) 


Norris Gregg Memorial 


Mr. Caspar:—Your resolutions commit- 
tee now presents this resolution:— 


Whereas, in the death of Norris B. Gregg in 
New York city on September 6, 1927, the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association has 
suffered an irreparable loss; and 

Whereas, it is fitting that a minute be en- 
tered in the records; be it 

Resolved:—That we mourn the passing on of 


Norris B. Gregg, beyond the power of ex- 
pression. Entering the industry in 1878, he 
early in his career manifested an interest in 


this association which continued unabated un- 
til his death; among his activities in the work 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation and allied organizations may be in- 
cluded an organizer of the educational bureau 
and continuously its chairman until his death; 
the first secretary of the St. Louis Paint and 
Oil Club, later.its president, president of the 
Paint Manufacturers Association of the United 
States. He served as president of the National 
Paint Oil and Varnish Association in 1923-24. 
This brought him into close contact with our 
constitutent clubs the length and breadth of 
our land. To know him was to love him. The 
extent of his endearment may therefore be 
measured by his acquaintance among our in- 
dividual membership, which was legion. We 
are gratified that it was vouchsafed to us, 
to make known to him, while he was with 
us, our regard at a dinner tendered him in 
Chicago June 23, 1927, in connection with a 
meeting of the educational bureau within three 
months of his death. He was one of that 
magnificent group of men who laid the founda- 
tions upon which the edifice of which we are 
so justly proud has been reared; his life and 
work will ever be an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to those of us who carry on. 


I offer this resolution, Mr. President. 


Mr. Calman :—I presume an engrossed 
copy will be sent to his family? 

/ President Figgis:—That is understood; 
yes. 

The adoption of this resolution has been 
moved and seconded. Are there any re- 
marks? 

Mr. Caspar :—I move that we voice our 
sentiments approving this resolution by 
standing and bow our heads for a mo- 
ment in memory of Norris P. Gregg. 

(The audience arose and stood a mo- 
ment in silence.) 


President Figgis:—Are there any other resolutions to come before this meet- 


ing? 
unfinished business? 


Votes of Thanks 


Mr. Howard :—Letting some one else do 
it is one of the most popular sports of 
convention week. I say this for myself 
quite as much as for any of you, my com- 
anions in crime. We enjoy all the de- 
ghtful arrangements, the golf, the hunts 
for buried treasure and a certain propor- 
tion of us even attend the sessions of the 
convention and participate to a reasonable 
degree in the proceedings. We congratu- 
late ourselves on the perfection with 
which every detail is worked out, but 
most of us are surprisingly oblivious to 
the months of serious thought and care- 
ful preparation necessary on the part of 
some of our associates to produce this 
well elaborated program which runs with 
all the smoothness of a perfect and well- 
oiled piece of machinery. 

When we stop to think of all this, we 
know that we can give them no appro- 
priate reward, the work is a willing ser- 
vice given by our loyal enthusiastic fel- 
low members, but we can show our ap- 
preciation for what has been so 
graciously offered us both here at the con- 
vention and throughout the past year by 
President Figgis and his entire official 
family, General Manager Horgan and all 
the members of the executive committee, 
the zone vice-presidents and committee 
members who have come long distances, 
sometimes at great personal sacrifice, to 
carry on the work. 

We are under special obligation to the 
ladies and gentlemen of the committee 
on arrangements and _ entertainment :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle H. Black, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace S. Felton, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Dunning French, Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Morpeth, and the wonderfully efficient 
host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Granville 
M. Breinig. 

We also deeply appreciate the work 
of the golf committee, David W. Mul- 
ford, William A. Smiley, Charles F. Wal- 
den, and their hard working chairman, 
Harry E. Baer. 

Among the guests who have addressed 
the convention and to whom our special 
thanks are due may be mentioned the 
Rev. Henry M. Mellon, A, E. Lawrence, 
San Francisco; M. W. Alexander, of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
and Colonel W. J. Donovan, Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States. 





If not, we shall proceed to the subject of unfinished business. Is there any 
I shall be glad to recognize Mr. Howard. 


_I, therefore, offer the following resolu- 
tion :-— 

Resolved, by the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association in annual convention as- 
sembled: That we extend a rising vote of 
thanks in appreciation of the contribution that 
each and every one of these ladies and gentle- 
men has made for our instruction and enter- 
tainment. 


I move the adoption. 


_ Mr. Calman:—In seconding that mo- 
tion, Mr. President, which I take it is a 
resolution of appreciation, I feel that 
something should be said regarding the 
extraordinary year we have gone through 
in the administration of both associations 
(because in my remarks I can include the 
other association as we still feel we are 
the parent body) extraordinary in the 
sense of organizing into one body two 
separate associations, and extraordinary 
in another sense, that during the past 
year we have been so unfortunate as to 
have lost by death two _ outstanding 
leaders of the two outstanding activities 
within our association, and it is due to 
you, Mr. President, and Mr. Cheesman, 
the president of othe other association, 
more than any other reason, that we have 
been able to secure such eminent and 
outstanding leadership for those same ac- 
tivities. 

Now that was quite an accomplishment, 
because there was not a person intengely 
interested in the work of the associa- 
tion but that dreaded what would happen 
to the educational activity and the china- 
wood oil industry with the loss of the 
leaders who had given their time unsel- 
fishly from the very beginning. We are 
very fortunate in getting Mr. Trigg to 
assume the leadership of the educational 
work, and certainly he has had a wonder- 
ful experience with “Save-the-Surface” 
and a great deal of that work of his 
has been educational as you know, edu- 
eating all of us, educating us to con- 
tribute money which was no small job. 
He was one of those pioneers that very 
fortunately was not eaten up by the 
wolves or lost among the big trees and 
years ago can remember the com- 
plaint and the shadow of those trees 
about the tremendous expense that he 
was threatening upon the association. He 
has outlived that and achieved a great 
success, and we know that that activity 
is in fine hands. 














Then we thought Mr. Patton’s stand- 
ing in the trade would add to the in- 
fluence of the other activity. I think it 
has been a most extraordinary adminis- 
tration. You have had difficult problems 
and you and Mr. Cheesman have met 
them better than any other administra- 
tion that I can ever remember. 

President Figgis:—That puts me in a 
very embarrassing position, and I hope 
it does Mr. Cheesman, although he doesn’t 
have to talk at this moment. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


I understand your remarks also to move 
the adoption of Mr. Howard's resolution. 

Mr. Callahan :—I seconded that motion. 

President Figgis:—I am not going to 
talk on the personal side. I shall be glad 
if Mr. Cheesman cares to, but we have en- 
joyed our work, enjoyed it very much 
indeed, and I shall ask, therefore, that 
you register your vote on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

(The motion was adopted.) 


President Figgis:—I find through inadvertence I think or otherwise, that the 


report of the memorials committee is 


not provided 
Charles-Allen Clark, the chairman of that committee, 
he had better bring it up under the unfinished business. I 


for 


is 


our printed program. 
the room, and I think 
am somewhat under the 


on 
in 


impression that it has not been the practice to pass on this committee perhaps at 


previous sessions, but I think we should 
and at least have him present his report. 
(Allen W. Clark read from the 


stood, the names of those who had passe 


recognize the chairman of that committee 


Charles-Allen Clark is not here. 
following prepared report, while the audience 


d away.) 


Report of Committee on Memorials 


Bergmann, Charles H. 
Cooper, Thomas G. 
Dolmetsch, Richard 
Fenn, Sereno P. 


Freeman, Clinton M. 
Gates, Hoskison 


Grasselli, Caesar Augustin 
Greene, Howard J. 


Gregg, Norris B. 
Heath, Ernest Warren 
Jennings, Peter Souser 
Love, Herbert W. 
Lucas, A. J. 

Mayer, Morris 
McNulty, James H. 
Meier, William H. 
Moore, Jason 


It must always be with sadness that a 
memorial committee prepares and submits 
its report; and so it is with sorrow, both 


for the dear ones of those who have 
passed into the Beyond and in our asso- 
ciation’s loss of beloved members that 


we present this report for the fiscal year 
just closing. 

Death has levied heavy toll upon us 
during the year, though it is to be remem- 
bered that our association has increased 
greatly in membership, and also that our 
organization, now entering its forty-first 
year, numbers among its members many 
of ripe age, whose activities and counsel 
in the industry’s behalf we pray may long 
continue. 

This year, several men of outstanding 
prominence, men who have been loved 
for themselves as well as their labors, 
have passed into the Great Beyond. It 
was but a year ago, after the adjourn- 
ment of last year’s convention of this 
association, that James H. McNulty, be- 
loved by the whole industry, was taken 
to his eternal reward; and but a few 
weeks ago, almost upon the eve of this 
year’s convention, our beloved leader, 
Norris B. Gregg, was almost as suddenly 
taken from us. There are others whose 
names will bring vivid memories, indeed 
all in the memorial record submitted 
herewith; for each had his large group 
of associates and friends whose sorrow 
will be stirred as the names are read. 

Within the year thirty-five members 
have died. Seventeen of these had 
reached or lived beyond their three score 
and ten, seven beyond eighty and one be- 
yond ninety years. Brief biographical 
sketches of all are appended to this re- 
port for the memorial pages of the asso- 
ciation year-book. 


Charles H. Bergmann 


Charles H. Bergmann, the last surviv- 
ing one of the original stockholders who, 
in 1889, incorporated as Benjamin Moore 
& Co., the paint manufacturing business 
established in 1883 by Benjamin Moore 
and William M. Moore, doing business as 
Moore Brothers, died in New York on 
Wednesday. April 20, 1927, at the age of 
seventy. Mr. Bergmann was treasurer of 
the company for many years, until his 
retirement from active business affairs 
some years ago. 


Thomas G. Cooper 


Thomas G. Cooper, sixty-five, founder 
and president of T. G. Cooper & Co. and 
former president of the Philadelphia Oil 
Trade Association, died on Sunday, June 
5, 1927, at his home in Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania. He is survived by his wife and 
one son, T. G. Cooper. 


Richard Dolmetsch 


Richard Dolmetsch, one of the found- 
ers of the Egyptian Lacquer Manufactur- 
ing Company, ‘New York, died on Wednes- 
day, December 2, 1926, at the Polyclinic 
Hospital, following an operation. He was 
sixty-one years old. 


Mr. Dolmetsch was formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the company, but since 
1919 had not been active in the _ busi- 
ness, although he was still a member of 
the board of directors. He was born in 
Germany, but received most of his edu- 
ation in this country. having been grad- 
uated from the Columbia School of Phar- 
macy in 1887. He is survived b y Mrs. 
Dolmetsch and a daughter, Mrs. Mathilda 
iS. DeBrun, whose husband is secretary 
and general manager of the company. 


Sereno P. Fenn 


Sereno P. Fenn, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
yassed away at his home in Cleveland on 
fonday, January 3, 1927, at the age of 
ighty-three. His health had been failing 
or a year and he had been confined to 
his bed for.several weeks. Mr, Fenn wis 
he oldest living employee of the Sherwin- 
Villiams Company, having been con- 
ected with the company continuousiy 
ince 1870, four years after ils founding. 
At the age of twenty-six. Mr. Fenn re- 
used to do unnecessury work on Sunday 
na railway office, and quit his job with 
othing in sight. During the time he was 
ut of work he planned to attend an in- 
ernational Y. M. C. A. convention at 

















































Nelson, W. J. 

Pheris, William E. 
Pierce, Frederick Oliver 
Pratt, William S. 
Schuler, William C. 
Smith, Charles H. 
Smith, Claude H. 
Staples, Herbert F. 
Stichel, Edward H. 
Thompson, Sheldon 
Tracy, Thomas D. 

True, Henry Oscar 
Vick, Christian 
Wetherill, William Henry 
White, James Buchanan 
Whitney, Jr., William H. 
Wilckes, Felix 

Wilson, Charles E. 





Portland, Oregon. En route to Portland 
he told another Y. M. C. A. man about 
his refusal to work on Sundays, and the 
man hired him. That man was the late 
Henry A. Sherwin, founder and at that 
time president of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. Mr. Fenn joined the company 
on April 1, 1870. as bookkeeper and 
cashier, and later became secretary ana 
treasurer. 

At the time of his death he had been a 
vice-president and member of the board 
ot directors of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company for years. He had always en- 
joyed the reputation of having excep- 
tional financial judgment. Two years ago 
Mr. Fenn gave up his active duties as 
treasurer, but continued as secretary and 
a director, and was at the office regu- 
larly until the last few months. 


Mr. Fenn was married twice. A month 
after he joined the Sherwin-Williams 
: : 

Company he married Mrs. Mary A. De 


Witt, who died in 1917. 
married Mrs. Helen B. 
no children. 

He was perhaps even better known for 
his Y. M. C. A. and church activities than 
in a business way. He was president of 
the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. for twenty-five 


A year later he 
Wright. He had 





years—1892 to 1917—and had been hon- 
orary president ever since. Three years 


ago he gave the International Y. M. C. A. 
$900,000, which was only one of his innu- 
merable gifts to Christian institutions. 
Krakow, in Poland, and Tokio, in Japan, 
are two of the cities which have built 
Y. M. C. A. buildings out of the gifts 
of Mr. Fenn, 


Mr. Fenn was born in Tallmadge, Ohio, 
on April 25, 1844, and grew up on his 
father’s farm, coming to Cleveland at the 
age of eighteen. He attended the Humis- 
ton Military Institute at Cleveland for 
two years, and left school during the 
Civil War to enlist in Company D, 164th 
Ohio Infantry. At the close of the war 
he returned to Cleveland and became a 
freight clerk for the Big Four Railroad, 
from which position he had resigned just 
before he came to Sherwin-Williams. He 
Was a member of the Union, Mayfield and 
Clifton clubs of Cleveland. 

He-will be remembered in the Sherwin- 
Williams Company throughout the United 
States and in many foreign lands as a 
kind, generous gentleman, who helped 
humanity in innumerable ways. 


Clinton M. Freeman 


Clinton M. Freeman, treasurer of the 
tubberset Company of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, October 5, 1926, from complications 
following an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Freeman was forty-one years old and 
had been with the Rubberset Company 
for twelve years. He was a member of 
the Newark Athletic Club, Downtown 
Club, Great Neck Country Club, Newark 
Auto Club, Credit Men’s Association and 
Northern Lodge No. 25, A. F. & A. M. 
He is survived by the widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Malcolm Johnson, of New York City, 
and a sister, Miss I. Mildred Freeman, of 


Newark. 
Hoskison Gates 


Hoskison Gates, New York manager 
of the Evans Lead Company, passed away 
during the night of May 23, 1927, at his 
home on Riverside drive. Mr. Gates was 
sixty years old. His death came as a 
great shock to his friends, for although 
he had been suffering for some time from 
a heart attack, his condition had seemed 
greatly improved. 

He was born on January 8, 1867, at 
Mount Holly, Vermont, but lived most of 


his early life in Massachusetts, going to 
school in Worcester, and igter) at »Am- 
herst College. He went to New in 
1910, and became associated wi ar- 


shall Evans in the Picher Lead Company, 
and remained with him during the con- 
solidation of the Picher Company with 
the Eagle White Lead Company. In 1922, 
when Mr. Evans organized the Evans 
Lead Company, Mr. Gates became the 
New York manager of the company. 

Mr. Gates was president of the Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club of New York for 
the year 1919-1920, and for many years 
served as chairman of its golf committee, 


organizing the paint trade golfers. He 
was also in charge of the golf tourna- 
ments at several of the conventions of the 





National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. 

He was a member of the Masons, 
Knights of Pythias, the Amherst Club of 
New York, the Drug and Chemical Club, 
and the Central Park Roque Club. 

In 1908 he was married to Mary Un- 
derhill, who died on March 28 of this 
year, and her loss affected him deeply, 
as he had been constantly devoted to her 
during the last seven years, while she 
was an invalid. 


Caesar Augustin Grasselli 


Caesar Augustin Grasselli, for more 
than thirty years president of the Gras- 
selli Chemical Company, Cleveland, died 
at the East Fifty-fifth Street Hospital, in 
that city, on July 28, 1927, following an 
operation, at the age of seventy-six. 

Mr. Grasselli was born in Cincinnati 
in 1850. His grandfather, John Ange 
Grasselli, was one of the founders of the 
European chemical industry, and _ his 
father, Eugene Ramiro Grasselli, came 
to Cincinnati in 1837, establishing the 
chemical business, which was moved to 
Cleveland in 1866. In 1916, Mr. Grasselli 
retired from the presidency in favor of 
his son, Thomas S. Grasselli, but remained 
active and served as chairman of the 
board from that time until his death. 


In 1910 he was made a knight of the 
Order of the Golden Crown by King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III of Italy, and in 1921 
a commander of the same order, in recog- 
nition of the honor he brought to the 
name of Italy in other countries, and of 
his relief of Italians suffering from earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions. In 1923 
he was the recipient of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great, from Pope Pius XI. 

He was a member of the Chemical So- 
ciety, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American Insti- 


tute of Banking, American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, American 
Museum of Natural History, Audubon 


Society, one of the founders of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and a fellow of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
He also founded two institutions in Cleve- 
land, one for the crippled and one for the 
blind. 


In 1871 Mr. Grasselli married Miss Jo- 
hanna Ireland, who died in 1910. He is 
survived by their five children, T. 8S. 
Grasselli, president of the company; Eu- 


gene R. Grasselli, vice-president and 
treasurer; Misses Josephine and Ida 


Grasselli, and Mrs. W. T. Cashman; also 
by one sister, Mrs. F. K. Glidden, and 
by ten grandchildren. 


Howard J. Greene 


Howard J. Greene, of the Oliver John- 
son Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode 
Island, died on Saturday morning, June 
4, 1927, at Providence. 

Mr. Greene was born in Providence on 
January 22, 1876. He entered the em- 
ploy of Oliver Johnson Company when 
seventeen years old, but in 1895 resigned 
to take a special course of study in 
Brown University. -He returned to the 
Johnson company in 1896, and was with 
it until his death. In 1905 Mr. Greene 
was made manager of this business, and 
when the company was incorporated in 
1913 he was elected secretary-treasurer 
and became general manager. 

Mr. Greene was vice-president of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Inc., in 1916, and in 1917 was presi- 
dent of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. He was a 
director of the Industrial Paint Company, 
vice-president of the Squantum Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Agawam 
Hunt, Hope and Providence Art Clubs, 
and the Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. 
He was also a member of the Central 
Congregational Church, of which he was 
for many years chairman of the finance 
committee, and he was very active dur- 
ing the war, principally in Red Cross 
work. 

In June, 1898, he married Miss Mary 
Isabelle Cook, of Chicago, by whom he 
is survived, also by one son, Denison, and 
by a sister, Mrs. Theodore F. Prevear, of 
Rochester, New York. 


Norris B. Gregg 


Norris Bradford Gregg, vice-president 
and a director of the National Lead Com- 
pany, New_York, died unexpectedly in 
Polyclinic Hospital, September 6, fol- 
lowing an intestinal operation. He had 
been a patient at the hospital for two 
weeks. He was seventy years old. 

Mr. Gregg was born in St. Louis, Nov- 
ember 8, 1856. He attended public school 
in that city and later entered Washing- 
ton University. Following his gradua- 
tion, he entered business with his father 
in the Southern White Lead Company, 
St. Louis. On his twenty-fourth birth- 
day, Mr. Gregg became secretary of the 
Mound City Paint & Color Company, of 
which he was one of the organizers, and 
eight years later, in 1888, was made presi- 
dent. He held that office until 1917, 
when the company was sold to the Cer- 
tain-teed Products Company. 


When the National Lead Company 
bought the Heath & Milligan Company, 
Chicago, in 1908, it engaged Mr. Gregg 


to take charge of that business. In 1917 
he came to this city as vice-president of 
the National Lead Company, a position 
which he held until his death. 

From the time he left college, Mr. 
Gregg took a prominent part in the activi- 
ties of the paint and varnish industry. 
He was the first secretary of the St. Louis 
Paint and Oil Club, and later became its 
president. In 1904 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and he was 
president of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., in 1923-24. His 
most outstanding work was in connection 
with the educational bureau established 
by the paint and varnish manufacturers’ 
associations twenty years ago. He had 
a large part in the organization of this 
bureau and was continuously its chair- 
man from its inception. He also served 
as a member of the committee on develop- 
ment. In grateful recognition the in- 
dustry bestowed upon him all the highest 
offices within its giving, though it never 
could pay its debt to this great and un- 
selfish leader. 

June 23, Mr. Gregg w he 


as t recipient of 
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a testimonial, unique in paint trade an- 
nals, when he was tendered a surprise 
dinner at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, on 
the occasion of the twentieth anniversary 
of his appointment as chairman of the 
educational bureau of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc. At this dinner various leaders in 
the industry expressed their appreciation 
of Mr. Gregg’s work, a feature of the 
affair being the presentation of a bound 
volume of letters from friends and asso- 
ciates congratulating him on the occasion, 
the letters coming from leaders of the 
two major paint associations in practi- 
cally every section of the United States. 
The preface of the bound volume of the 
letters, which is perhaps typical of the 
regard and esteem with which Mr. Gregg 
was held by the industry to which he de- 
voted a lifetime, follows: 

Too often the only reward of unselfish service 
is an approving conscience. But in addition 
to this it always gratifying to know that 
one’s friends and fellow workers are not un 
mindful. It for this reason that we, your 
associates, old and new, take this opportunity 
to express to you something of the feeling that 
our close association with you has engendered. 

Above all, your kindly personality has made 
us, one and all, warm personal friends. Your 
unfailing courtesy, tact, patience and good 
judgment, your fairness and your unselfish 
devotion to the common good have made us 
your admirers and partisans, 

Some of us have served under your chair- 
manship for many years, some but few, while 
others of us are no longer privileged to enjoy 
this close relationship; but we are united in 


is 


our hgh regard and affection for you. 

Few men are so constituted that they can 
forget themselves in their service for the com- 
mon good, but we have found you to be one 
of these rare characters. 

Out of this educational bureau have come 
many constructive, noteworthy movements of 
which the industry and public have been the 
beneficiaries, and these accomplishments re- 
flect your leadership, your counsel and your 
good judgment. 

But always and beyond the admiration and 
confidence which your intelligent and devoted 


leadership has evoked 
the love, affection 
have inspired us. 

We bespeak for you many years of contiuned 
health and active association with us. 

Mr. Gregg was a director in the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis from 1904 
until it was consolidated with two other 
banks in St. Louis to form the First Na- 
tional Bank there, and was a director in 
that bank for about two years, resigning 
because of his leaving that city. He was 
one of the directors of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Company (St. Louis 
World’s Fair), and became chairman of 
its supply committee. In January, 1902, 
he became the director of the division of 
concessions and admissions, which posi- 
tion he held throughout the building, in- 
stallation and operating period of the ex- 
position. For about eight years he was 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, 
now the Chamber of Commerce. 


He was a member of and much inter- 
ested in the Society of Colonial Wars and 
the St. Louis Chapter of the Sons of the 
Revolution. He had no hobbies except his 
business. He was a member of the fol- 
lowing clubs in New York :—Metropolitan, 
Sleepy Hollow, New York Athletic, Law- 
yers’, Bankers’, Drug and Chemical, Metal 
and Rubber; a member since their organ- 
ization of the following clubs in St. 
Louis :—Racquet, Noon Day and St. 
Louis Country Club; also of the Chicago 
Club in Chicago. 

Mr. Gregg made his home at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, with his son, 
Norris B. Gregg, Jr., his wife having 
passed on in June, 1926. He is also sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Charles M. Hayes, 
widow of the late president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway in Canada, who resides in 
Montreal, and by a brother, Mr. W. H. 
Gregg, Jr., of St. Louis. 


The funeral was held from St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church, St. Louis, on Septem- 
ber 8; interment in Bellefontaine Ceme- 


tery. 
Ernest Warren Heath 


Ernest Warren Heath, sixty-nine years 
old, a former president of the Heath & 
Milligan Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, and later with the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, died at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. George T. Horton, of Chicago, 
on Sunday, January 9, 1927. Death was 
due to pneumonia, and followed a year’s 
illness. 

Mr. Heath was born in Chicago on 
January 21, 1858, the son of Monroe 
Heath, founder of the Heath & Milligan 
Company, and a former Mayor of Chi- 
cago. Following his graduation from 
Chicago schools, in September, 1874, he 
entered the paint industry with his father, 
and was connected with the firm continu- 
ously in various capacities until 1919, 
when it became a part of the Glidden or- 
ganization, and he was made general man- 
ager. In 1920 he became associated with 
the Sherwih-Williams Company as m?n- 
ager of lead and zine pigment sales, with 
offices in Chicago, Ill-heaiin forced his 
withdrawal from active work about eigh- 
teen months ago. 

During the World War Mr. Heath was 
a member of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the War Industries Board to 
standardize paints and varnishes for war 
purposes. 

Mr. Heath was a widower and is sur- 
vived by a sister, by his brother, Arthur 
M. Heath, well-known in the paint indus- 
try, and by a daughter, Mrs. Horton. 


here 
you 


we wish to record 
and esteem wth which 


Peter Souser Jennings 


Peter Souser Jennings, president of the 
Hildreth Varnish Company, New York, 
and one of the organizers of the Standard 
Oil Company, died on October 31, 1926, 
at his home in East Orange, New Jersey, 
from apoplexy. He was eighty years old. 
Early in his career Mr. Jennings became 
a friend of John D tockefeller while 
both were employed in a bank in Cleve- 
land, and joined him in the organization 
of the Standard Oil Company. In 1882 
he severed his connection with the Stand- 
ard company and wok over the firm of 
Templeton & Hildreth, manufacturers of 
varnishers and allied products, the name 
being changed to Hildreth Varnish Com- 
pany. Mr. Jennings was a charter mem- 
ber of the Ohio Society and a thirty-sec- 
ond degree Mason Fort City Lodge, 
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Cleveland. He is survived by the widow, 
ason and two daugaters. 
Herbert W. Love 
Herbert W. Love dieu on April 13 in 


Milwaukee at the age of fifty-five years. 
He was for several years with the Stand- 
ard Varnish Works, was later special rep- 
resentative of the Piteairn Varnish Di- 
vision of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. and in recent years the senior mem- 
ber of Love-Roth, paint and varnish dis- 


tributors 
A. J. Lucas 


A. J. Lucas, seventy-four, 
the Alston-Lucas Paint Company, Chi- 
cago, died suddenly on the night of Au- 
gust 1 from a paralytic stroke. He was 
in his office until five o’clock on the day 
of his death busy with the affairs of the 
company. 

Mr. Lucas came to the United States 
from England when he was fourteen and 
soon after was employed by John Lucas 
& Compary, becoming factory manager 
After about forty years with the Lucas 
company he came into the Alston Manu- 


president of 


facturing Company as its president in 
1907, and the name of the company was 
then changed to the Alston-Lucas Paint 


Company 


Morris Mayer 


Morris Mayer, sixty-three, of the Morris 
Mayer Company. St. Louis, Missouri, died 
on August 5, 1927, three days after un- 
dergoing an operation at a St. Louis hos- 
pital, leaving a wife and daughter. 

Mr. Mayer had been in the bronze pow- 
der business for about thirty-five years, 
having established the Morris Mayer Com- 





pany in St. Louis in 1917. Owing to his 
long experience, very fine character and 
personality, his business was successful 


from the start. The code of ethics adopted 
by the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, Inc., in 1923, was Mr. Mayer’s 
personal code in all his business relations. 


James H. McNulty 


James H. McNulty, a stalwart and be- 
loved leader of the American paint and 
varnish industry, died in Buffalo on Sun- 
day. October 17, 1926. A collision of two 
automobiles resulted in injuries which 
caused Mr. McNulty’s death in the Sisters’ 
Hospital of that city, and removed from 
a life cf highly constructive activity the 


president of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., and 
the moving figure in more than a dozen 


other industries and financial institutions. 
Immediately after the collision Mr. Mc- 
Nulty was taken to the hospital, where it 
was found that he had a fractured skull 
and other injuries which led the physi- 
cians to foresee that recovery was im- 
possible. Mrs. McNulty was summoned at 
once from Chicago and two of his daugn- 
ters from the school which they were 
attending at Farmington, Connecticut. 
All reached the bedside before the end 
came, at 9 o'clock Sunday morning. 
James H. McNulty was born in Chi- 
cago, August 31, 1873, the son of Martin 


and Mary McNulty. He was graduated 
from srammar school and then took a 
business college course. At the age of 


sixteen he accepted employment as clerk 
to the flour inspector of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, but resigned the position 


two months later, when his career in the 
paint and varnish industry began in an 
humble position with the Wadsworth- 


Howland Company,. of Chicago. 

After two years with that company Mr. 
McNulty resigned, with the intention of 
entering college, but an offer of employ- 


ment from the late William H. Andrews, 
who was then just starting in Chicago 
with Pratt & Lambert, Inc., defin.tely 


fixed the course of his life. 
Mr. MeNulty joined the Pratt & Lam- 
bert forces in Chicago in February, 1892, 


as general office man and bookkeeper. 
When but twenty-two years of age, in 
1895, he became resident manager of the 
Chicago plant, succeeding Mr. Andrews, 
who had been called to the company's 
eastern offices. A few years later Mr. 
McNulty was made secretary and sales 
manager of the company, and in 1902 
when the Buffalo plant was erected, he 


went to that city as secretary and assist- 
ant general manager. Subsequent promo- 


tion in 1907 made him treasurer and 
general manager and, in January, 1917 
president. " : 
_ He was elected president of the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in 1914, and was a former president 
of the Buffalo Club, the leading organi- 
zation of men of the city, and of the 


Wanakah Country Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
the Buffalo Athletic Club and the Lake 
Shore Hunt Club. 

_Outstanding service to his nation was 
given by Mr. McNulty during the World 
War, in connection with the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. Another of Mr. McNulty’s 
interests was the University of Buffalo, 
on witose council he served. 

In 1925°Sé was honored by appointment 
as a director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Buffalo. He was also a director of 
the Marine Trust Company’ of Buffalo, the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car |Company, the 
Mathews Paint Company,\| the Alberger 
Gas Engine Company, Seattle Paint Com- 
pany, Dorries & Co., Twirt City Engine 
Paint Company and the Howard Iron 
Works. He was the prime mover and the 
chairman of the directors’/board of that 
farsighted enterprise, the American Tung 
Oil Corporation. ' 

_ Mr. MeNulty was married in Chicago 
in 1897 to Harriet Wallace of that city. 
Mrs. McNulty survives him, as do his 
three daughters and a brwther and sister, 


William H. Meier 


William H. Meier, fott several years 
secretary-treasurer of the <A. Burdsal 
Paint Company of Indianapolis, died on 
March 6, 1927, in an Inslianapolis hospi- 
tal, following a long fllness. He was 
eighty-three years old. Mr. Meier was 
born on a farm in Ohio and moved to 
Indianapolis in 1880 aind became asso- 
ciated with the paint company. 

Jason Moore 
Jason Moore died fin on 


Brooklyn 
Thursday morning, Janiuary 13, 1927, at 
the age of seventy-severf. 

Mr. Moore was a brijether of 


the late 


November 4, 1927 


3enjamin Moore, founder of Benjamin 
Moore & Co., and was one of the two last 
surviving original stockholders in the 


coneern, the other being the late Charles 
H. Bergmann, who died on April 20, 1927. 

Jason Moore had a practical knowledge 
of paint, its application and functions, 
and be tested out many of the company's 
products until they met the market’s re- 
euirements. In later years, before his re- 
t'rement about eight years ago, he gave 
all his time to a number of large estates, 
some with 500 or 600 buildings of many 
sorts, whose painting and decorating he 
supervised, Since about eight years ago, 
with ample means and a lively interest 
in foreign lands, he had been a world 
troveler. 

Mr. Moore 
hav ng died about 
he lived with his 
family home _ in 
brothers who survive 
the paint industry. 


William J. Nelson 


W'lliam J. Nelson, for over 
vears sales representative for Pratt & 
Lambert, Inec., died of bronchial pneu- 
monia at his home in Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, April 29, 1927, at the age of 
fiftv-eicht. 

“Bill” Nelson, as he was effectionately 
called by his host of friends in the trade 
and outside, was one of the best known 
representatives in the East. 


was a widower, his wife 
twenty years ago, and 
two daughters at the 
Brooklyn. His three 
him are active in 


twenty 


He was born at Syracuse, New York, 
November 2, 1868. His employment as 


sales representative for Pratt & Lambert, 
1907. At every 


Inc., began in January, 3 
sales convention Bill Nelson contributed 
his usual helpful comments, invariably 


mixing in some of the Nelsonian philos- 
ophy or humor which made him so pop- 
ular with his fellows. His optimism and 
won friends 


genial manner continually 
for him. and his dry wit added to the 
enjoyment of many affairs which he at- 
tended. 

Mr. Nelson was a hard worker and 


built up for his company a splendid dis- 
tribution. He was one of the twelve 
Pratt & Lambect salesmen who won 2 
trip to Europe in 1914 for making the 
best sales record for the first six months 
of the vear 

At the last sales convention of Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., in Buffalo, in January of 
this year, Mr. Nelson was yresented with 


a watch by A. D. Graves, president of 
the company. as a token of appreciation 
for his twenty years of loyal, faithful 


service. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by a 
son, Charles Ritter Nelson, eighteen, and 
a daughter, Dorothy, fourceen. 

Mr. Neison was a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce and_ the 
Pittsburgh Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 


William E. Pheris 


William E. Pheris, western manager 
for Breinig Brothers, Inc., Hoboken, New 
Jersey. passed away in Chicago on No- 
vember 23, 1926. 


Mr. Pheris was identified with the paint 
business from his early youth. He was 
born in Montreal, Canada, in 1870; was 
educated at the Shattuck School at Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, and after graduating 
began his business career wtih Stern 
Brothers at St. Paul, Minnesota. He later 
moved to Davenport, Iowa, where the 
main office and factory of Stern Brothers 
was located. 

In 1908 he joined the sales force of the 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, 
representing that concern in the North- 
west. He succeeded to the management 
of the Western division, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, in 1914, and was in that 


position at the time this company was 
sold to the duPont organization. Mr. 
Pher’s was appointed assistant sales 


manager of the Chicago office, paint and 
varnish division, of the duPont company, 
remaining in that position until he joined 


the Breinig Brothers, in 1921. Until his 
death he was western manager for Brei- 
nig Brothers, with headquarters in Chi- 


caZzo. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Brown Pheris, and one son, William Ev- 
erton Pheris, Jr. 


Frederick Oliver Pierce 


Frederick Oliver Pierce, president of 
the F. O. Pierce Company, New York, 
died at the Hotel Margaret there on Sun- 


day, November 15, 1926, at the age of 
ninety-three. Mr. Pierce was born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. In 1862 he 
associated himself with William Ander- 
son and organized the firm of Anderson 
& Pierce, which finally became F. O. 
Pierce Company, incorporated in 1896. 
He had lived in Brooklyn for more than 


fifty years, and was an honorary member 
of the Hamilton Club of that city and a 


member of the G. A. R., having served 
during the Civil War with the Seventh 
Regiment, N. G. S., New York. 


William S. Pratt 


William S. Pratt, eighty-eight, an hon- 
orary member and president of the Paint 
and Oil Club of New England in 1889, 
died in New York on May 4, 1927. Mr. 
Pratt was at one time a manufacturer 
of whiting, the factory being in East 
Boston, Mass. He retired from business 
about twenty-five years ago. 


William C. Schuler 


William CC. Schuler of Cincinnati 
dropped dead of heart disease in the last 
week in February at the age of forty- 
three. He operated a paint store and 
paint factory in Cincinnati, having suc- 
ceeded his father, who had been in busi- 
ness there for many years. In early life 
he was a pharmacist, and at one time 
was employed by a New York druggist, 
but some ten years or more ago returned 
to Cincinnati to assist his father. 


Charles H. Smith 


Charles H. Smith, seventy, widely 
known and beloved advertising executive 
associated with Berry Brothers for the 


past fifty years, died at his home in De- 
troit on August 27, 1927. He was one of 
the oldest and one of the most respected 
employees of Berry Brothers. 

Mr. Smith was born in London in 1857, 
but went into the Canadian Narthwest 
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before reaching his majority. A few years 
later he came to Detroit and joined Berry 
Brothers’ organization, then operated by 
its founders, Thomas and Joseph Berry, 


where he was placed in charge of the 
correspondence division, in the days be- 
fore shorthand and typewriters. When 


advertising became an important .factor 
in the business he was placed in charge. 
He was a close observer, a natural stu- 
dent and a versatile writer, and soon be- 
came a recognized authority on varnish 
making and wood finishing. As the first 
advertising manager for Berry Brothers 
he originated many of the descriptive and 
now well-known trade names under which 
the company’s products are sold. He is 
survived by his son, Craig, who is also an 
advertising man. 


Claude H. Smith 


The death of Claude H. Smith in St. 
Louis on Thursday, December 30, 1926, 
from an attack of acute indigestion, came 
as a great shock to the trade. 

Mr. Smith was among the most highly 
regarded members of the St. Louis trade. 
He was a director of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., and 
was president of the St. Louis Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club the year before. He 
was born in St. Louis on October 17, 1882, 
attended Smith Academy, and in 1902, at 
the age of twenty, he and F. W. Phelan 
and L. F. Faust organized the Phelan- 
Faust Company. In 1902 he married 
Miss Mary Rose Phelan, daughter of the 
late Frank W. Phelan. He is survived 
by the widow and four children. 


Herbert F. Staples 


Captain Herbert F. Staples, sixty-seven, 
died suddenly in Medford, Massachusetts 
on July 12, 1927, after an illness of only 
three days. 


Captain Staples was the president of 
H. F. Staples & Co., manufacturers of 


floor wax, which was founded by him in 
1899. 

He had always taken a great interest 
in public affairs. He was a member of 
the Salem Light Infantry, Company H, 


Eighth Infantry, serving from private to 
captain. In 1896 he was retired as a cap- 
tain on the honor list. In the city of 


Medford, where he had resided for many 
vears, he had rendered service of marked 
ability as a member of the common coun- 
cil, later as an alderman, and also as 
president of the aldermanic board. He 
was a director of the Medford Trust Com- 
pany and the Melrose Trust Company of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, an Odd Fellow, 
Elk and Rotarian, having been a past 
president of the Medford Rotary Club. 

In 1911 Captain Staples was elected to 
membership in the Paint and Oil Club of 
New England, where for two years he 
served on the board of directors, then for 
three successive years as its president. 
He was a real leader of the highest integ- 
rity, a genial gentleman and true friend. 

He is survived by his wife, one sister 
and two brothers. 


Edward H. Stichel 


Edward H. Stichel, sixty-four years of 
of Svencer 


age, secretary and treasurer ft y : 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., died 
June 30, 1927, after an extended illness 


The body was taken to Fort Plain, N. Y., 
for burial. 

For two decades Mr. Stichel had been 
identified prominently with the linseed oil 
industry, he having been appointed secre- 
tary of the Buffalo firm in 1908 after 
former railway company experience. He 
took an active interest in affairs of the 
Buffalo Paint, Oil and Varnish Club and 
served as its president during the fiscal 
year 1924-1925. He also aided each year 
in formulating plans for Buffalo’s ““Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up” campaign, was a regu- 
lar attendant at national conventions of 
the paint and allied industries, and was 
the Buffalo Paint Club’s representative on 
the board of directors, N. P. O. & V. A. 

Mr. Stichel was born in Stone, Arabia. 
When a boy of ten years he came to this 
country, remaining here until his death. 
He was a member of the vestry of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church of Buffalo and 
a graduate of Clinton Liberal Institute at 
Fort Plain, N. Y. He was identified with 
various Masonic orders, the Buffalo Ath- 
letic, Park and Rotary clubs and the 
chamber of commerce. 

The widow, Mrs. 
Stichel, survives; also three brothers— 
Jerry, of Fort Plain; Harry, of Saint 
Johnsville, and Arthur, of Buffalo. 


Sheldon Thompson 


Sheldon Thompson, manager of the 
Buffalo branch of the National Lead 
Company, died of pneumonia in the Gen- 
eral Hospital at Buffalo on August 9 at 
the age of seventy-two. He had been en- 
gaged in the lead business for fifty-four 
years and had conducted the affairs of 
the Cornell Lead Works, founded by his 
grandfather in 1842, since 1911. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Paris, 
France, but came to Buffalo as an in- 
Sheldon Thompson, Jr., survive him. 
fant and lived there until his death, be- 
coming prominent in the business and so- 
cial life of the city. He was a charter 
member of the Buffalo Paint. Oil and 
Varnish Club, and also a member of the 
Buffalo Club, the Country Club and the 
chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Thompson was 
Miss Frances Moulton. 


Thomas D. Tracy 


Thomas D. Tracy, sixty years old, 
treasurer of the Hanna Paint Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ohio, died at 
University Hospital, June 14, 1927. He 
was taken ill at his summer home in 
Delaware county, and was taken to the 
hospital for treatment, but every effort 
to prolong his life failed. 

He was born in Circleville, 
came to Columbus thirty-five years ago. 
He joined the Hanna Paint Company 
twenty years ago in the capacity of book- 


keeper. 
Henry Oscar True 


Henry Oscar True one of the organiz- 
ers of the True-Tagg Paint Company, 


Catherine’ Slater 


married in 1883 to 
She and one son, 


Ohio, and 


Memphis, Tennessee, died from a sudden 
heart attack after only a few days’ ill- 
only 


ness a his home on June 14, 1927, 








three days before his seventieth birthday 
and on the eve of his proposed departure 


for Europe. 
Mr. True was born in Port Huron, 
Michigan, on June 18, 1857. Early in his 


life his parents returned to their former 
home in Portland, Maine, later moving 
to Chicago, and still later to Columbus, 
Mississippi, where he attended school un- 
til he was sixteen. Soon after he en- 
listed in the regular army at St. Louis 
and saw service in a number of Indian 
engagements. At the expiration of his 
enlistment he was honorably discharged 
at Salt Lake City, and prospected for 
gold in Colorado, where for several years 
he was marshal of Leadville. He later 
traveled widely. 

Mr. True first entered the paint busi- 
ness when he was assigned to the Florida 
territory to represent the Acme White 
Lead & Color Works. After several years’ 
service with this company, during which 
his territory was enlarged until it in- 
cluded the major portion of the South 
and Southwest and a part of Mexico, he 
was associated with the Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company for a number of years in 
the same territory, later returning to the 


Acme company before organizing the 
American Paint Works in New Orleans. 
In 1896, with the late George N. Tagg 


formed the True- 
with which he re- 
of his death. He 


and several others, he 
Tagg Paint Company, 
mained until the time 
was a member of the Shelby County 
Election Board, and was interested in 
many civic and sectional enterprises for 
the development of Memphis and the sur- 
rounding territory. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter 
and two granddaughters. 


Christian Vick 


Vick, seventy-six years old, 
founder of the Excelsior Varnish Work 
Cleveland, but for the past five years 
retired, was buried on December 28, 1926. 
He is survived by three daughters and 
four sons, one of whom succeeded him 
as head of the Excelsior company. 


William Henry Wetherill 


William Henry Wetherill, president and 


Christian 





treasurer of Wetherill & Brother, Phila- 
delphia, died at the University Hospital 
in that city on May 19, 1927. He was 


eighty-nine years old. 

Mr. Wetherill had been connected with 
the business, which was founded in 1762, 
for over fifty years, and was one of the 


founders of the Philadelphia Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club, and for many years 
vice-president and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of that organization. 
Three years ago he was elected a life 
member of the committee. He was a 
former president of the Philadelphia 
Skating Club, the Humane Society, and 


a member of the G. A. R., Union League, 
and many other clubs and organizations. 
He is survived by five sons. 


James Buchannan White 

James Buchannan White, vice-president 
of the Columbus Varnish Company, and 
a director in the Hanna Paint Company, 
both Columbus manufacturing establish- 
ments, died at the age of seventy at his 
home in Columbus on January 15, 1927, 
following a two weeks’ illness from heart 
trouble. He had been a_ sufferer from 
sciatic rheumatism for the past ten years 


and was confined to his home for a con- 
siderable time during that period. He 
was born in New Carlisle, Ohio, where 
he entered the jewelry and optical busi- 
ness. He was, at the time of his death, 
president of the White-Hains Optical 


operating large wholesale 
a score of cities in the country. 


Company, 
houses in 


William H. Whitney, Jr. 


William H. Whitney, jr., fifty-seven 
years old, president of the Colonial Works, 
Ine., Brooklyn, died suddenly at his home 
in Enfield, Connecticut, on Sunday, March 
6, 1927. Mr. Whitney had been identified 
with the paint trade for considerably 
over a quarter of a century. He was one 
of the founders of the Colonial company 
at the time it started to do business at 
Boonton, New Jersey, and for practically 
all of that period, outside of a very short 
time, was its president. The organization, 
well the industry in general, has 
lost a compelling force in the develop- 
ment of business in general. Mr. Whit- 
ney’s weil-known geniality and _ sincere 
optimism gained for him a host of friends 
and respect and admiration of all those 
with whom he came in contact. 

He was the first president of the Com- 
merce Club, of Greenpoint, a member of 
the Doric Lodge, F. & A. M., of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., and while he made his 
home for many years at Enfield, he de- 
voted a great portion. of his time to 
traveling through different sections of the 
country in the interest of the Colonial 


concern. 
Felix Wilckes 


Felix ‘Wilckes, president of the Wilckes- 
Martin-Wilckes Company, died suddenly 
in his sixtieth year on Monday morning, 
October 18, 1926, of acute indigestion at 
his home in New York. 

Mr. Wilckes had been president of his 
company, which he founded twenty-five 
years ago, but had not been active in its 
affairs for the past few years on account 
of his many other activities. He was also 
president of the Athenia Steel Company 
and the J. Wileckes Company, both of 
which are located in New York. He was 
a member of the New York Drug and 
Chemical Club, Iron and Steel Institute, 
and the Hudson River Country Club. He 
is survived by Mrs. Wilckes and two 
daughters. 


Charles E. Wilson 


Charles E. Wilson, fifty-four, Indian- 
apolis manager of the Marietta Paint & 
Color Company, died at his home on Oc- 


as as 


tober 23, 1926, after an illness of more 
than two years. Mr. Wilson came to 
Indianapolis thirty-three years ago. He 


was general sales manager for a number 
of years with the Lilly Varnish Com- 
pany. He was regarded as an authority 
on wood and metal finishes. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, of Richmond. Indiana, 
and severel froternal orders He is sur- 
vived bv his wife, two daughters and two 


grandsors, 











President 
report. 


Figgis :—I «shall consider 


the Is there further 


unfinished business? 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


action in rising of 


your as an acceptance 


; I should like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation of the support 
given me individually and also the support given the association by the trade papers, 
not only as trade papers, but by their publishers as individuals, who have been ex- 


tremely gracious and kind, and I 


wish to recognize that 


at this time, 


If there is no other unfinished business, we shall be glad to have the report of 


the nominating committee, R. B. Robinette. This is the final report of that com- 
mittee, 
T . . < . 
Nominations and Election 
Mr. Robinette :—Your nominating committee has the honor to present the fol- 


lowing ticket, the gentlemen designated to serve as your officers and directors :- 


Directors to serve for three 
Buffalo, S. H. Stilling. 
Cincinnati, 'W. H. Crawford. 
Cleveland, H. O,. Gibson. 
Dallas, R. N. Ballou. 
Detroit, R. A. Plumb. 
Golden Gate, E. H. Dyer. 
Kansas City, Ferdinand 
Louisville, J. F. Kurfees, 
Milwaukee, Walter Schwarz. 
New England, W. H. Kirkpatrick. 
Philadelphia, Geo. E. Matlack. 
Richmond, F. J. Sampson. 


years :— 


Hauck. 


Toledo, P. F. Whalen. 
Toronto, A. S. Boulton. 
Utah, Wallace F. Bennett. 


To serve for one year to fill the unexpired 
term of Carl F. Speh (who has moved 
to another city), D. J. Devlin, New Or- 
leans. 

For member of the executive committee, 


three-year term, R. B. Robinette. 
For treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 
For vice-president :— 
Canadian zone, John Irwin, Montreal. 


Central zone, P. C. 
Eastern zone, Roy S. 


Frayser, St. Luuis. 
Lindsay, Buffalo. 
that 


Mr. Bennett:—I move 


Southern zone, S BK, Rooker, Louisville 
Western zone, E. A. Bradley, Los An- 
geles. 
For your president, James B. Keister, 
San Francisco, 


reading of 
nominating 


Since the 
report of the 
morning, there 


the preliminary 
committee this 
have been no suggestions 
or additions of any kind to be made to 
this report that have come to the notice 
of the committee, so it stands as read this 
morning. 

I would just like say at this time 
that the committee in submitting a 
nominee for president, realized that first 
of all, of course, we must have a man 
who has the breadth of vision and experi- 
ence and ability to properly head up this 
organization, but we want to say that one 
of our considerations also was to recog- 
nize the interest that has been taken in 
this association and its work by those 
of our members who are located on the 
West coast and the interest that has been 
shown in the Western zone convention, 
and, therefore, we take great pleasure in 
presenting as the nominee for president, 
James B. Keister, San Francisco. 


to 


the secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for 


the election of the ticket as read by the chairman of the nominating committee. 


(The motion was seconded, put to 


a vote and carried unanimously, and the 


secretary announced that the ballot had been cast.) 





President Figgis:—Mr. Keister, I shall appoint a committee to escort you to 
the chair. I appoint two past presidents, Mr. Somers, and Mr. Callahan. 

(Mr. Keister was escorted to the chair.) 

President Figgis:—Gentlemen, I don’t have to commend Mr. Keister to you. 
You have known him longer than you have known me, and I don’t have to com- 


mend you to him, for the same reason. I 


sut, I am going to take the liberty of doing 


just that thing, because I have found that the men in this room and the men whom 


they represent, who are 
ever came into contact with. They have 
considerate, and it is a great pleasure to 


Mr. Keister Responds 


President-Elect Keister:—I am begin- 
ning to understand now the smooth work- 
ing of this steam roller that puts me 
where I am, when Arthur Somers and 
Colonel Callahan are called on to lead 
me up here to the slaughter, both past 
masters in the art. 

I haven’t prepared a speech because I 
never prepared a speech in my life that 
I could remember it, but I think for the 
first time in my life I feel just really 
humble. I came down here, ladies and 
gentlemen—I see we have a few ladies 
in the back row over there—as usual just 
anticipating a real good time, meeting old 
friends. I was carefree and having a fine 
time, when the subject came up about the 
presidency of this association, and I am 
going to tell a little story illustrating just 
what happened to me. 





You know, it wouldn’t be Jim Keister 
if he didn’t start everything off with a 
story. As a matter of fact, I am so 
embarrassed I don’t know where I am, 
and this little story will help me out. 


a friend of mine who used to 
fishing up in the Leach Lake district 
in Minnesota, and used to employ each 
season a French Canadian guide up there, 
and the only name I ever heard for him 
was “Baptiste.” Baptiste had a reputa- 
tion as a guide, and he had a speaking 
acquaintance with all the bass and pick- 
erel and all the other varieties of fish 
they had up there and knew just where 
they were at a certain particular time of 
day and just the character of bait that 
they wanted at that particular moment, 
and with all that, in addition he was a 
wonderful cook, having no doubt inherited 


There was 


zo 


that from his French ancestry, and he 
was dated up ahead, of course, for the 
fishing season each year. 

My friend always had him for two 
weeks at a certain time. and he said in 
all the years that japtiste had taken 
eare of him up there, he had never seen 
him smile. He was one of those very 
serious individuals. So one afternoon 
about four-thirty, he was rowing the 


in their home cities are as gracious a 


lot of men as you 
been wonderful to me and have been very 
turn this duty over to you. 


boat, Baptiste was, leisurely along just 
outside of the bullrushes where bass hid, 
and my friend was trolling. They passed 
where a creek emptied into the lake and 
he said he was amazed and astonished 
and quite startled when he heard Baptiste 
laugh to himself rather audibly, so he 
turned and said, “Why, Baptiste, what 
is the joke?” 

“Oh, monsieur,’’ he ~- of 
something so funny.” 

He said, ““What is it?” 

Baptiste replied, ‘Last 
know, monsieur, I worked 
up here four, five, eight, ten, 
twenty miles, I don’t know, in 
camp. Beeg snow on ze ground 
day I come walk down ze creek on Sun- 
day, and I find ze boss, you know, he 
stan’ there. He want to cross the creek 
and there was an icy, slippery log he 
have to cross an’ he have no hob on hees 


said, think 


winter 
up this 


you 
creek 
maybe 
lumber 
and one 


shoes, and I say. ‘Come on, keep in front 
of me an’ I hold you here on the log an’ 
I get you across.” So I was push him 
along on log an’ it slippery an’ all at 


wance something went ‘splash’ an’ I look 
around an’, my God, it was me.” 

Now that is exactly what happened to 
me. I was easing Frank Brininstool 
along the log and I heard something go 
“splash’’—and here I am. 

I have already been warned by a weary 
crowd here that they didn’t want to listen 
to much of a speech. I shall probably 
be called upon to say a word or two more 
tonight, and in my own mind I have 
gotten those two speeches hopelessly con- 
fused, and I think I had better stop in a 
few minutes. 

I have been talking to the organization 
that is going to direct my activities for 
the next year, and it just occurred to me 
that I am going to have a hard year in 
following two such presidents with their 
wonderful suavity and pulchritude and 
general appearance—I have got a job cut 
out for me. In fact, I never saw as many 
convention have here 





ladies at a as we 
at Dudley Figgis’ convention. I know 
the reason why, and so do the _ ladies. 


You men may know, but you don’t want 
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to admit it. I have already, too, had a_ efited, profited by it, tried to carry that 
talk with the ladies and said if there inspiration back and pass it on to other 
werent just as many at my convention a members in our industry. It is my hope 


year from now, I should be dreadfully that the time has come when I can give as 
jealous, and they promised to be there well as take and I assure you that it 
provided you would come, too, and my will be my pleasure to render this as- 
friend Robinette over here. sociation any service that I may in what- 
Now I have already, like most lazy ¢Ve" Capacity I may be called upon by 
men, been planning in my own mind just our preside nt. oe a 
what I was going to do. This well-oiled : I resident Keister :—The Eastern zone, 
and smooth-running piece of muchinery Roy 8. Lindsay, Buffalo 
that seems to be handling the National Roy S. Lindsay :—1 certainly appre- 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association's busi- Ciate this honor that you have conferred 
ness, I th.nk needs little prompting from Upon_me. I know that having a president 





the Pacific coast may possibly mean that 





me and therefore they w.ll not have it. sa 
I am going to soft-pedal about that, but I shall be invited to visit the Pacific 
I am going to start out and have a real Coast, as Mr. Keister says, perhaps at 
good time all this year, and that good Your expense, or somewhat at your ex- 
time and my job is going to be calling Pemse. I can assure you that I shall 
on the individual clubs, and anybody that ¢mdeavor to do my utmost to carry out 
bothers me to do anything else is going the policies of this organization and ent 
to hear from the president of this organi- OPerate in every way with Mr. Keister, 
zation. That is all I am going to do, °U" President. 

I am going to have fun out of that job President-Elect Keister: — Southern 
as I always have had out of my business, Zone, S. E. Booker, Louisville. Is he 
Business has always meen a lot of fun here? Not present. 

to me and I have enjoyed it, and some I never knew a Kentuckian to be a 
of you may think you have played a good shrinking violet. 

joke on me for this year, but I am going Western zone, E. A. Bradley, Los An- 
to have an awfully good time, partly at geles. Not here, I know. I wonder if 


Mr. Brininstool would like to say a word 
for Mr. Bradley? Not present? I know 
him, he anticipated this. 

Now I am going to call on one of our 


your expense. I don’t know, I shall prob- 
ably be bankrupt by the end of the year. 

But inasmuch as our president of our 
company, E. J. Cornish, seems to have 


been a party to this thing they put over silver-tongued orators, the treasurer, 
if _ ‘ € ~ > > 
on me, if I go broke, I will know where Charles J. Roh. ‘ ; 
to go, because he has some personal re- Charles J. Roh:—I certainly appre- 
sponsibility. ciate being tied in with the new aa 
+ veer ‘ OO istration. I see they have already got 
Now I am not altogether pessimistic my job cut out when I hear the president 


about the future of this organization. It talking of spending money, and I want to 


has done such splendid work in the past. assure you that I am going to try to 
I have been going to it off and on, take care of your interests. They are 
mostly on, for thirty-six years. I don’t pretty big fellows, but I am not going to 
look that old but then I am. I was a jet them get away with anything. Thank 
mere child when I began. “But I have you very much. — 

seen the magnificent work done by this ~ ,,..° ‘le Keister :—N« I have 
association and the splendid men that President-E oo ann ith é ne 
have gone before me and the splendid ®" Opportunity to get oven ws = aaa 
work they have done in the committees that I have a suspicion it is largely 


and everything of that sort, and Iam not through him that my troubles are begin- 


a pessimist by any means. Sometimes I ning here. A very peculiar thing hap- 
am a little pessimistic. I was when I pened, too, a very unusual thing. I don't 
got up here, but my courage is growing as_ think it ever occurred in the past forty 
the moments go by. years’ history of the National Paint, Oil 
- ’ : « Te . ie =< ‘ie j © an 

I don’t think I shall sav anvthi _ and Varnish Association that a ma 
ait say anything more nominated himself for a three-year term 


except to end by a quotation from Brown- 


ing—I know you are all weary and tired, ©" the executive committee, and I under- 





sol ;: roing rive Vv io att stand that in voting for himself he re- 
and aon = ae a Sa peated, at Colonel Callahan's suggestion, 
who has had a lot of experience along 
Hold not with the pessimist that line. So he was unanimously elected 
That all things are ill on his own nomination and supported by 
Nor with the optimist six or eight repeating votes from himself. 
That all things are well I am going to call on Mr. Robinette to 
explain that rather mysterious way in 
All things are not ill, which he got this office. 
All things are not well, R. B. Robinette:—It is a pretty well 
But all things will be well established fact that when you are asked 
Because this is God's world. to serve as chairman of a nominating 


committee, you can right then and there 
conclude that you are not in the con- 
sideration, but here is one time that that 
system didn’t work out. 

I am very happy to be associated with 
Mr. Keister in this year’s administration 


Now I get an opportunity to get even 
with some of you fellows, and I am going 
to introduce the vice-presidents. First, we 
will hear from John Irwin of the Ca- 
nadian zone. He is not present. Central 


zone, P. C. Frayner, St. Louis. and with those presidents who may fol- 

P. C. Frayser:—I would be remiss low him during my term as a member 
should I at this time not recognize this of the executive committee. I think there 
complaint and express my appreciation. I is nothing in my life that I have en- 


realize also at the same time that it is a joyed any more than doing my little bit, 


recognition of my home club, the St. whatever that may have been, to help 
Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. It this organization carry on, and I shall 
has been my privilege for the past ten be very happy during the three years 
years to attend your meetings and to that I serve in that self-appointed posi- 
gather what I might from your delibera- tion as a member of your executive com- 
tions, and may I take this occasion to mittee to do what additional I can to 
say that I have at all times been ben- help the good work out. 

Mr. Caspar:—It is a source of a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to me 


to be the first to present a business proposition to you as President of the National 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
It might be interesting to those within the hearing of my voice if you knew 


that Jim Keister and I traveled the hills of Colorado together thirty-two years ago 
as common, everyday salesmen. Little did I know, Jim—little did I know that some 
day you would be standing up on the rostrum and I would be down here among the 
common people. But, you are up where you belong. I am glad you are there. I 
know you would be more comfortable if you were down here. 3ut you are going to 
make a great president, you are going to have a wonderful administration. You 
have a wonderful co-ordination of the industry, and you are going to profit by it. 
It is a great satisfaction and a great pleasure to me to address you as “Mr. Presi- 
dent.” On the golf links, I will still call you “Mr. Dub,’ however. 

Now, seriously, in closing the fortieth convention of the National Paint, 
and Varnish Association, which has been one of the most interesting, one of the 
most beneficial conventions I think that we have ever had, I wish to present this 
resolution that our records may be clear. I Move that all actions, appointments, 
and resolutions of the executive committee and board of directors for the year just 


Oil 


closing as well as all matters acted upon by this convention, be hereby ratified and 
approved. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried.) 

(The meeting was adjourned at five o’clock, upon motion regularly made and 


seconded. ) 


The Entertainment Features of the Week 


A high mark for entertainment commit- 
tees to strive for was set by the group 
who made all the arrangements for the 
playtime at the 1927 N. P., O. & V. A. 
convention. This committee consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Granville M. Breinig, chair- 
man and hostess; Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
H. Black, Mr. and Mrs. Horace S. Felton, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Dunning French and Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Morpeth. 

The entire program for the week was 
novel and original, the climax coming on 
Thursday night, when the arrival of the 
pirates and the hunt for “treasure buried 


by Captain Kidd,” presented a surprise 
feature that will long be remembered. 
These robbers of the sea came howling 


into the main corridor of the hotel, inter- 
rupting a concert that was being listened 


to by most of the convention visitors. 
They captured the audience and dragged 
all off to the “Flying Pirate,” as their 


Here the 
finally 


mysterious ship was named. 
captives were given keys which 
led to the finding of the treasure. 

The formal opening of the convention 
on Wednesday evening also found a num- 


ber of new features introduced. Instead 
of the usual addresses and reports there 
Was a short welcoming talk by President 


D. W. Figgis. Soon following was an 
hour’s concert by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Glee club. under the direction 
of Dr. H. Alexander Matthews. The fol- 
lew!ng was the program, 





1. a. Sone of Fellowship........- Harvey Gaul 
b. Since First I Saw Your Face, 
Old English Air 
(Arranged by H. Alexander Matthews) 
Clyde Dengler, Tenor Soloist 
c. Now Is the Month of Maying....Morley 
(jth Century) 
The Glee Club 
2. Tenor So’os 
a. The Plague of Love (Old English), 
} Dr. Arne 
b. Impatience ctvesdeede kaoenets Schubert 
ce. Love Everlasting ......+-.++++e+. Friml 
Mr. Clyde R. Dengler 
3. a. Minstrel Show.........4 Adam de La Hale 
(12th Century) 
b. Old Man Noah........-e++++ Bartholomew 
ce. Surrey Song...... H. Alexander Matthews 
The Glee Club 
4. Zams SOlOS......ccceccerees Selected 
Mr. A. Stewart P. 





5. Excerpts from ‘‘The Mikado’’...... Sullivan 
The Glee Club—Mr. Dangler and Mr. Payne 
After the reception of President and 

Mrs. Figgis, with Presideat Frank P. 

Cheesman, of the American Paint and 

Varnish Manufacturers Association and 

Mrs. Cheesman, Mr. and Mrs. Grandville 

Breinig and General Manager George V. 

Horgan, also in the receiving line, there 

was a cotillon in the Renaissance room. 

The Vagabond Orchestra of New York 

furnished the music. As the marchers 

passed the dressing room at the end of 
the hall each lady was made happy with 

a new hat. Favors were distributed dur- 

ing the figures of the dance, of fans, 





pennants, parasols, all adding to the served and bridge was played by those 
colorful effect in the room. who did not play golf. The winners in 

Prizes for the best Charleston dancers, the tournament were Mrs. Clarence Rob- 
the best cloggers and other dances were pb ns, first low gross; Mrs. G. C. McEwen, 
given during the final dancing party first low net; Mrs. C. F. Walden, second 
which followed the annual banquet Fri- |ow gross: Mrs. J. B. McGuire, second 
day evening. low net; Mrs. E. E. Zimmerman, low net 


A bridge party was given for the ladies 


; ees . and Mrs. P. F. Whalen, Jr., 
of the convention on Friday afternoon in 


net for 9 holes. 


for 9 holes, 
second low 


the Japanese room, when jewel and ciga- Mrs. C. C. Clark won first prize in the 
ret cases were given to the winners at gpecial putting contest. In the regular 
each table. The winners were Mrs. C. P. putting contest Mrs. W. C. Beschorman 
Foss, Mrs. R. M. Roosevelt, Mrs. R. S. won first prize; Mrs. N. M. Graves, sec- 
McKay, Mrs. P. E. Sprague, Mrs. S. H. ond. First prize for ladies who had never 
tect nie ee coer = Phillip putted was won by Mrs. F. W. Rockwell 
arth, Mrs. E. fi ancock, Mrs. P. F. aap, ia Seed ‘Sie A: Ee. Shee fs 
Whalen, Jr. Mra. F. W. Rockwell, Mrs, °°°?4 Drise by Mrs. 6. R. Matlack. 
A. 3 Somers, Mrs. D. W. Mulford, Mrs. G If . t 
E 4. Bisbee, Mrs. Alfred Day, Mrs. C. 
C. Clark, Mrs. W. A. Dail, Mrs. H. F. vO ournamen 
Coleord, Mrs. H. E. Hendrickson, Mrs. Two hundred and six players took part 
V. H. Hunter, Mrs. D. B. Helm, Mrs. S. in the annual N. P. O. V. A. annual golf 
W. Thompson, Mrs. C. W. Capes, Mrs. J. tournament which opened Wednesday at 
G. €. MeNair, Mrs. W. W. Sime, Mrs. the Seaview Golf Club, under the direc- 
M. H. Haertel, Mrs. W. O. Thompson, tion of Harry E. Baer, chairman of the 
Mrs. S. Pollock. golf committee, and his associates, D. W. 
The attendance prize, a tiffany glass Mulford, C. F. Waiden and W. A. Smiley. 


The following scores were turned in for 
the various prizes and to qualify for the 


bowl, donated by George V. 
won by Mrs. B. G. Lehman. 


Horgan, was 





A lad'‘es’ tea was given in the Embassy match for the championship of the as- 
room, Wednesday afternoon, where Miss _ sociation :— 
Cornelia Otis Skinner presented charac- Handi- 
terizations. Gross. cap. 

The ladies’ golf tournament was held _ sg. J, Abbott, jir........----- 98 23 
at the Seaview Club Thursday. At 1. John Allegaert..... S4 9 
o’clock in the afternoon luncheon was J. R. Anderson...........--- 103 22 












W. H. Andrews.. 
S. Babcock 


Irving Barcan 


Breckenridge 
F. G. Breyer 
Bridgeman 










Ww. H. De Ca 
Drouillard. 
D. Ww. Edgerly 
J. BE. Falkingham 
A. Fisher... 


- M. Forline. 


G. E. Gaddis 


Jesse Gibson 
J. T. Gillespie 





Beverly Hall 
H. A. Hall 


W. J. Hough 


H. M. Howard 
Robert Hursh 





A. E. Jacobs 





Levenhagen 


R. W. Lindsay. 
R. Ww. Linley 





McCormack. 
Albert McGhee 
McGhee.... 
R. S. McKay 
MacGregor 









Carl Piepho. 


: _ Schumann 


Shoemaker. . 
Sidebottom 


John Stead 


ilip Thayer.... 


O. Thompson 
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Harry E. Baer 


Chairman on Golf 


Thursday, 
championship, 


Association was 
held Friday evening, in the Renaissance 
room of the Ambassador, Dudley W. Fig- 
gis presiding. 

Figgis:—I can’t tell 
what you 
had greeted 
enthusiastically), but I am not going to 
spoil this evening or spoil the good start 
other evening by trying to 


appreciate 


made the 


audience). 
That is pretty much the way I feel, too. 
of the man who 
ought to 
because he 
I ought to be 
because I 


somebody 


long speech 
never tried it, and I ought to have some 
stored up. 

I have been telling a story to illustrate 
I have been telling it in a 
number of the local clubs and I am going 
to ask the indulgence of anybody who has 


my condition. 


think it is a good story. Shortly after I 
took this position one of the local cham- 
commerce 


suggested 


president of 
the local chamber happened to be a per- 
sonal friend of mine. So I went over. and 

chairman 
dinner committee handed me an envelope, 
suspected 
might be some and there 


gentlemen 


honorarium. 


rather not take 
just came over because I am a friend of 
your president.” 


it, we will add it to our fund.” 
I said, “That is a good idea, too. What 
is your fund for?” 
He said, “Some of us got together this 
fund so that next 
speakers.” 


don’t want 


That tells my story. 


I couldn't let this occasion go by with- 
expressing deep sense 
obligation 
having elected 
particularly, perhaps, 
consideration 
graciousness 
connection 
I have had a wonderful 
visited you and learned to 





my occupying it 


myself to say 


am going to turn 
toastmaster, 
Orleans, because, 


Toastmaster’s Introductory 


Toastmaster 
the standard ana 
is usually 
gathering 
never has been 
a gathering in which any one of us could 
“friends,”’ 


understood 
addressing 


salutation 


than this one here tonight. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


W. L. Hopkins, New York, defeated B. H. 
Roettker, Cincinnati, 11 up and 10 to 
play. 

The other prizes were won by the fol- 
lowing :— 

Class A—Low gross first, W. L. Hop- 
kins, 79; second, W. H. Taylor, 82; third, 
N. T. Chapin, 83; fourth, H. A. Hall, 87; 
low net, first, J. T. Gillespie, 72; second, 
E. E. Zimmerman, 73; third, R. S. McKay, 
73; fourth, J. N. Welter, 73. 

Class B—Low gross, first, B. H. Roett- 
ker, 81; second, C. F. Rau, 87; third, J. 
G. Schroeder, 93; fourth, F. G. Breyer, 
93: low net, first, G. W. Frederick, 68; 
second, J. H. Moran, 71; third, C. M. 
Cobb, 75; fourth, W. A. Dail, 76. 

Class C—Low gross, first, F. E. Loud, 
91; second, W. B. Wise, 96; third, J. B. 
Bouck, 97; fourth, A. D. Graves, 97; low 
net, first, R. J. Clemens, 70; second, Carl 
Watter, 71; third, H. A. Gardner, 73; 
fourth, S. E. Duncan, 74. 

Class D—Low gross, first, Frank 
Bownes, 96; second, Harry Held, 105; 
third, A. E. Jacobs, 107; fourth, Wells 
Martin, 108; low net, first, D. B. Faloon, 
70; second, G,. B. Heckel, 77; third, F. L. 
Meyer, 78; fourth, F. A. Beer, 79. 

Booby prize, Fred Guttemuller, 185- 
36-149. 

President D. W. Figgis entertained the 
officers and board of directors of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
Wednesday noon in the Pompeian room. 
His guests were R. B. Robinette, Ernest 
T. Trigg, L. T. Minehart, P. H. Callahan, 
W. D. Foss, F. P. Cheesman, Richard 
Moore, all former presidents; George 
Barth, H. Stilling, H. G. Edwards, W. C. 
Beschorman, H. O. Gibson, L. H. Vinson, 
R. A. Plumb, E. H. Dyer, C. R. Cook, F. M. 
Brininstool, J. F. Kurfees, BE. S. Gilson, 
W. F. Marks, H. L. 'Wakefield, Henry H. 
Hill, C. J. Roh, H. S. Felton, C. J. Caspar, 
F. J. Sampson, P. C. Frayser, G. W. 
Frederick, P. F. Whalen, J. D. Craig, D. 
B. Helm, C. K. Williams, all directors. A 
birthday cake, with forty candles, in honor 
of the fortieth anniversary of the asso- 
ciation, was a feature of the table deco- 
ration. 

Another luncheon was given by Presi- 
dent Figgis and Genera] Manager George 
V. Horgan for T. H. Webster, Deputy 
United States District Attorney, and C. C. 
Coneannon, of the Department of Com- 
merce. The various branches of the in- 
dustry were represented by Robert 
Hursch (zine) ,John R. MacGregor (lead), 
Cc. P. Foss (brushes), E. C. Thompson 
(lithopone), J. E. Lockwood (naval 
stores), V. A. Acer (linseed oil), F. W. 
Burnside (varnish gums). Matters of in- 
terest in the industry were discussed. 





The Annual Banquet 


to tbe the toastmaster. a few little 
speeches which I thought were very 
clever and plausible, but after looking 
this gathering over I have decided to 
abandon them. I thought that they were 


just about as clever and plausible as a 


man would use in explaining something to 
his wife when he got home about three 
o’clock in the morning, but I have de- 
cided that I can’t get by with it, so I 
think I will have to discard those entirely 
and go on my own. 

This fortieth convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association will 
secon cease to be this stirring. sentient 
entity of which we all are now a part 
and become another glowing page in the 
history of what I firmly believe to be 
one of the greatest trade guilds of this, 
our age. 

We would, I think, be lacking in our 
sense of appreciation if we let this transi- 
tion take place without availing ourselves 
of having words of encouragement and 
counsel from several gentlemen we have 
with us tonight who are quite willing and 
able to address us. 


That there should have been delegated 
to me the delightful privilege of acting as 
toastmaster is not only delightful but 
flattering—the delightful part of it I 
think you can understand now. and when 
I have completed my duties if you shall 
be half as satisfied with my way of com- 
pleting them, you shall have added im- 
mensely to the flattery. 


I feel a little bit as though my title of 
toastmaster hung on as slender a thread 
as the title of a certain Colonel Carter 
down in a town in Alabama. The colonel 
was a well-known character in the town, 
and everybody addressed him as “Col- 
onel,” particularly the negroes, with the 
utmost deference. The colonel was very 
generous and rewarded everybody for 
whatever they did for him, and a traveler 
in the town one night asked one of the 
colored boys, ‘“‘“How does Colonel Carter 
get to be a colonel?” 

He said, ‘Boss, I tell you the truth, I 
don't know.” 

“Well, was he a colonel in the Civil 
War?” 

“No boss, he was too young to be in 
the Civil War.’’ 

“Well, maybe he was a colonel in the 
big war.”’ 

“No, sir; he was too old to be in the 
big war.’’ 

“Well, Sam, how did he get to be a 
colonel?” 

Sam said, “I tell you the truth, boss. 
I think it was just by being kind and 
giving nickels and dimes and quarters to 
us colored boys.’’ 

Possibly by some thread as slender as 
that my title hangs, but I think it would 
have to hang by even a slenderer thread 
if I found it extremely difficult to intro- 
duce to you the first speaker that we have 
who will favor us tonight. 

This gentleman is a man who has for 
us a particular appeal We in the paint 
and varnish industry, if we only stop to 
think of it, are engaged in an extremely 
colorful and imaginative business, and 
this man of whom I have to speak has 
a career so. colored with wonderful 
achievements that it must appeal to the 
imagination of this audience. The man 
is What we sometimes too often call a 
self-made man. He is self-made in the 
sense that he has risen from rung to rung 
by his own power and will. I submit and 
believe that the indomitable will and soul 
of such a man is a heritage which bears 
divine sanction itself This man, through 
his own efforts, educated himself at Co- 
lumbia University in New York, obtain- 











ing the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of laws, and at the same time 
being mindful of that wonderful old ad- 
monition, ‘‘a sound mind and a sound 
body,’’ became a member of the varsity 
football team, a member of the crew, a 
member of the cross-country team, and 
then, not satisfied with that, took the 
William Curtis medal for oratory. It 
gives me pause to wonder what he did 
with his spare time. 

After having been admitted to the bar 
in‘1907, he began the practice of law in 
Buffalo to such good purpose that in 1922 
we find him the United States District 
Attorney for the Western District of New 
York, and in the same year Republican 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York. 

Such a man, in spite of the multiplicity 
of his duties, found time to become one 
of the organizers of the first troop of the 
first regiment of cavalry of the New York 
National Guard in the State of New York, 
and when the United States entered the 
Great War, although he was exempt, he 
immediately volunteered and became as- 
sistant chief of staff of the 27th division 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
He then became in succession major, bri- 
gade adjutant of the 51st brigade, major 
of the 165th Infantry, the famous old 
Fighting 69th of New York State, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and colonel of that organ- 
ization. 

This lawyer-soldier did nothing by 
halves, and when he went to war, instead 
of being merely a soldier, he was a war- 
rior. In fact, one of the warriors that I 
like to think was of the type that King 
Henry V addressed when he spoke to his 
Englishmen in the words of the famous 
bard:—‘‘In peace there is nothing so be- 
comes a man as modest stillness and hu- 
mility, but when the blast of war blows 
in our ears, then imitate the action of the 
tiger, stiffen the sinews, summon up the 
blood, disguise fair nature with hard 
favored rage.”’ 

And to such good purpose did this man 
become a warrior that a grateful repub- 
lic, in remembrance of the deeds that he 
had done, bestowed upon him that rarest 
decoration, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for—and these were in the words 
of the citation— ‘‘extraordinary bravery in 
action on the fourteenth and fifteenth of 
October, 1918,’ and in addition to that 
he got the Distinguished Service Medal 
and the Distinguished Service Cross. 

It is something wonderful to note that 
there were only two men, I believe, that 
have ever been awarded these three dis- 
tinetions. and the gentleman that we have 
with us tonight was one of those two. 


In addition to that, the Allies of the 
United States only too anxious to distin- 
guish those whom our country delighted 
to distinguish, conferred upon him the 
Legion d@’Honeur of France, the Croix de 
Guerre of France, and the Military Cross 
of Italy. I think the gentleman could 
decorate himself with a great many dec- 
orations if he chose to. 

After the war was over, returning to his 
own country, the accouterments of the 
warrior fell from him and his voice was 
again heard at the bench, where we civil- 
ians and businessmen settle our causes 
amicably, the causes which among na- 
tions are too frequently appealed to the 
rifle and bayonet. 

A grateful government, acknowledging 
and appreciating the services which have 
always been so freely rendered by this 
gentlemen, again enlisted him in_ the 
peaceful pursuits of government and ap- 
pointed him to one of the most important 
offices in the United States. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now have the 
honor and privilege of introducing to you 
the First Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States, Col. William J. Dono- 
van. 

(The audience arese and applauded.) 


Antitrust Laws and Foreign 
Trade 


William J. Donovan:—I am so completely 
a wreck after that devastating introduc- 
tion that I don’t Know as I should even 
attempt to speak to you, and that but 
added to what has gone before as to this 
talk of a speakers’ fund and to the ad- 
monition that I have had from Mr. Cor- 
nish that you won't be the slightest bit 
interested in what I have to say, makes 
me wonder as to whether probably the 
best thing I should do is not to take my 
train at once. But I have something of 
the vaior of ignorance, so that I am going 
to tell you just exactly what I have in 
mind. 

You know, there is a practice before the 
supreme court that when you get up to 
state your argument first of all you shall 
make a summary of it. It is really a very 
good practice because it makes you really 
understand what you are going to talk 
about, and I think perhaps it might be a 
good practice to make use of here, be- 
cause if I can state very briefly to you 
what I undertake to discuss and you are 
not going to like it, then you can leave. 

I have some hesitancy in introducing a 
serious note here because I know these 
ladies are not here to listen to a lawyer 
talk. They would much rather hear the 
singing and enjoy the end of this week, 
but I think these men with you ought to 
hear something of what I have to say, 
so, with your usual patience, you will 
bear with them and with me. 

I want to try to show to you the con- 
flict that is now existing between the 
trade theory of Europe and the trade 
theory of America, and in doing that I 
want to try to explain the philosophy of 
the American theory and how we who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
enforcing the law are meeting that prob- 
lem. I want also to show the develop- 
ment and the manifestation of the con- 
tinental theory today in the use of cartels 
and to point out the dangers that exist 
in those cartels not only in the example 
they may set to use but also in the mili- 
tant attitude that they are taking towards 
our own industry in our own domestic 
market. Then I hope that you will draw 
the lesson from that that there is a need 
for us to employ a system utterly differ- 
ent from that abroad, and that the most 
effective way of employing that system is 
by the organization and the working on 
legal and proper lines of trade associa- 
tions, because I think they are more con- 
sistent with the American idea. 














IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Europe Turns to the Trust 


On two succeeding days this week the 
press has carried an industrial story of 
significance. On one day appeared an 
account of a session of the World Chem- 
ical Congress at Paris. One of the speak- 
ers at this conference is reported to have 
said that the salyation of European big 
business lay in the organization of trusts 
upon the so-called “American” model, 
with power to regulate prices, production, 
markets and exports. 

On the following day there was pre- 
sented what purported to be the views of 
certain unnamed leaders of the chemical 
industry in this country. They were quoted 
as saying that our antirust laws should be 
amended to permit the organization of 
chemical combinations here so that we 
would be better able to meet this threat- 
ened competition from abroad, 

Both articles are suggestive. The first 
indicates the tendency of foreign combi- 
nations to pass from the looser forms of 
trade agreement to seek that kind of com- 
bination known as the “trust” which we 
condemned and legislated against in this 
country thirty vears ago. 

The second article illustrates the at- 
titude of those who view our antitrust 
laws as too restrictive upon industry, as 
an unjust limitation upon the functioning 
of commerce, and as a shackle upon busi- 
ness development. 

These articles bring into sharp relief 
the conflict that is going on today between 
two present trade theories—that of the 
European continent and that of America. 

It may be of interest to consider these 
two theories, their practical working, their 
tendencies and their effect. An under- 
standing of their differences may well aid 





in the determination of the wise and 
practical policy that American industry 
should pursue. 

The continental theory is that indus- 
trial combination is economically desir- 
able. It assumes the existence of monop- 
oly, under close governmental super- 
vision and direction, with the power to 


limit production, control prices, and allot 
territory and customers. Our theory is 
diametrically opposite. It is based upon 
the: idea of equal opportunity, main- 
tenance of individual initiative, freedom 
from governmental regulation, and no 
power to control prices or to allot terri- 
tory. 

This discussion is not to be contrever- 
sial. It is not here asserted that the 
American theory is the right theory or 
the best theory. It is, however, a differ- 
ent theory than that of the continent. 
Our kind of civilization has been based 
upon the principle of competition. That 
principle has been embodied in our law, 
not as a rule of business conduct, but 
as a philosophy of human relationship. 
Legislation relating to it has been based 
more on practical experience than on 
abstract theory and has recognized cer- 
tain limitations and exceptions. 


Normal Competition Is Law’s Basis 


This principle has a deep foundation in 
the economic and political structure of the 
country. The supreme court has pointed 
out that whether the operation of the 
normal rule of competition is a wholesome 
rule for trade and commerce or not, it is 
the settled law of this country that public 
convenience and welfare demand that the 
natural lines of competition be left un- 
disturbed and that the control of prices 
through combination tends to restraint of 
trade and monopoly and is an evil thing. 

This principle of composition still re- 
mains a fixed policy of our country. It 
has not been deviated from by our leg- 
islative bodies, as too often assumed, 
even in the ,case of common carriers, 
which are quasi-public in their nature. 
The reports of committees and the con- 
sideration of the bill evidence that when 
Congress enacted section 5 of the trans- 
portation act of 1920 it did not intend that 
compétition should be eliminated between 
the groups authorized. to be consolidated 
under the law. In fact, it was believed 
that by authorizing the grouping of cer- 
tain roads competition would be main- 
tained. In the event that in a given case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should conclude that the public interest 
would be served by consolidation of roads, 
power was granted to the carriers them- 
selves, and even upon the commission there 
was imposed the express limitation that 
“competition shall be preserved as fully as 
possible and wherever practicable the ex- 
isting rates and channels in trade and 
commerce shall be maintained.” 

The law recognizes, however, that com- 
petition may be carried to an extreme, 
that it may produce effects dangerous to 
economic society. It is believed that con- 
solidation may in some degree correct the 
evils of destructive competition and that 
it represents an effort to adjust the re- 
lation between production and consump- 
tion, supply and demand. It is when these 
consolidations attempt to eliminate com- 
petition, to enhance existing prices, and 
to exercise permanent control in the in- 
dustry that they constitute violations of 
the law. 


Not All Consolidation Outlawed 


The antitrust laws were not directed at 
the destruction of all consolidations. As 
pointed out in the report of the industrial 
commission in 1902, consolidations which 
seek only to secure the advantages that 
come from economical management and 
which do not seek to dominate the par- 
ticular industry are but the natural de- 
velopment of a form of organization 
adapted to meet modern conditions and 
are necessary to our industrial growth. 
They have brought about increased ef- 
ficiency in production methods, improve- 
ments in machinery, progress in manage- 
ment, in cost accounting, fn the elimina- 
tion of waste, in the simplification of 
products, in the development of markets, 
and in the character of business infor- 
mation available. These have been power- 
ful factors in the revolution in produc- 
tion methods. 

However, Dr. Klein, of the Department 
of Commerce, pointed out only the other 
day, that while industry has greatly in- 
creased the efficiency in production-census 
data having shown that the average em- 
ployee in 1925 produced 50 percent more 
output in volume than did his counter- 
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has not 


part twenty-five 
made a corresponding advance in the field 
of distribution. In that field at least there 


years ago—it 


remains much to be accomplished. 

The general development in this coun- 
try of large business corporations has too 
often been mistakenly interpreted as evi- 


dence of failure on the part of the gov- 
ernment in the policy of repressing 
monopoly. The term, “trust,” is often 


ascribed to large corporations, which, in 
point of fact, do not control a sufficient 
proportion of the business to enable them 
to dictate prices, nor are powerful enough 
to hinder the free development of rival 
enterprises. 

The supreme court has made clear that 
not all combinations are to be condemned. 
In the “Steel” case, and again in the 
“Harvester” case, the court has said that 
the law does not make the mere size of 
a corporation, however impressive, or the 


existence of unexerted power on its part 
an offense, when unaccompanied by un- 
lawful conduct in the exercise of its 
power. 
Tests of Legality 
However, those consolidations which 
either have the intent to monopolize or 


which, as a direct or natural consequence 
of their organization and practices, result 
in a monopoly are condemned as-a viola- 
tion of our law. To determine the exist- 
ence of this violation the court applies 
certain tests which usually characterize a 
combination seeking to establish indus- 
trial domination. These are—diminu- 
tion of wages to the workmen; unfair 
practices against competitors; deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the goods, and ex- 
cessive prices to the consumer. 

Too often in the past, corporations have 
been formed with no inquiry into their 
organization by governmental agencies. 
Hither by deliberate purpose or by natu- 
ral result these corporations attained 
monopolistic positions. Governmental in- 
tervention was invoked only after these 
concerns had been established and had 
been woven into the economic fiber of the 
country. A long process of inquiry and 
litigation followed. At times, even where 
evidence has been adduced sufficient to 
warrant a decree of dissolution, that de- 
cree has proved inadequate to restore the 
original status, or when effectve has re- 
sulted in the disruption and dislocation 
of the industry. 

With that experience in mind the De- 
partment of Justice now endeavors to 
apply what seems to be a practical and 
intelligent method of meeting the prob- 
lems presented by proposed combinations. 
Mergers are inquired into at their incep- 
tion. Their financial structure, their pur- 
pose, and their economic background are 
examined before they enter into the field 
of business activity, and the question of 
whether they would be violative of the 
law is considered before a violation has 
been committed. This method is at once 
fair to the business men who desire to 
avoid conflict with the law, and who are 
entitled to know the attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward their effort. It is ef- 
fective also in preserving the public in- 
terest by ascertaining the facts and as- 
suring that illegal] combinations shall be 
dealt with at once. Rightly considered, 
industrial development and public wel- 
fare are not antagonistic. The one should 
inure to the benefit of the other. 


Legislation is important in relation to 
those industrial movements. Interpreta- 
tion by the courts as to the scope of this 
legislation is also important, but imme- 
diate and direct influence upon industry 
lies in the administration of these laws. 
Those charged with their administration 
have the heavy responsibility of seeing 
that by the sane and intelligent enforce- 
ment of these laws the proper and legiti- 
mate function of business shall not be 
impaired, and yet that the public interest 
shall not be endangered by an abuse of 
economic power. 


Competition Is Healthful 


There are not a few who, despite what- 
ever annoyance they may feel at the sub- 
jection of their business to governmental 


inquiry, believe that the stringent en- 
forcement of these anti-trust laws make 
for the healthful development of trade 


and commerce. This for the reason that 
they consider that one of the most im- 
portant factors in the present ascendency 
of America in industry has been the es- 


tablishment and maintenance of that 
competitive system which has permitted 
them the fullest scope to choose their 


own occupation and to build up for them- 
selves their own commercial relations. 
And also because they recognize the dan- 
gers that may come from over-consolida- 
tion. 

Too often huge concerns carry with 
them the seed of their own destruction. 

There is a considerable literature on 
the optimum size of business corpora- 
tions. Lurger enterprises are in position 
to undertake improvements and efficien- 
cies not available to smaller concerns. 
But, it is believed that for every kind of 
business there is a most efficient size be- 
yond which it is neither commercially nor 
socially desirable to go. 

There is another danger also. The 
larger the industrial combination, the 
more readily may transfer to govern- 
ment control be made effective. And 
there are those who, believing in a so- 
cialistic state, are professed advocates of 
industrial combination in the hope that 
such a policy muv more speedily result 
in governmental ownership. 

The surest method of avoiding that day 
is for business men themselves by proper 
methods of self-regulation to preserve the 
independence of industry from govern- 
mental participation. 


The Cartel System 


When there is a falling off in business 
and a decline in prices, we sometimes 
hear it suggested that it would be ad- 
visable to have applicable to our coun- 
try a system of cartels such as exist on 
the continent. It is doubtful whether that 
suggestion is based upon knowledge of 
continental conditions and it May be in- 
formative, therefore, to consider certain 
characteristics of the cartel system. 

In Germany the word, “Cartel,” has a 
precise meaning. It is a trade associa- 
tion consisting of independent units joined 
into an association to do the things that 








our trade associations do if we 
had no anti-trust laws. 

The cartel is organized for the purpose 
of eliminating the free play of economic 
forces. It is a horizontal combination of 
enterprises for a common commercial 


purpose. It aims mainly at stability and 


might 


seeks to achieve its object often at the 
immediate expense of the consumer. 
Some one has said “cartels share the 
military idea that an individual is mere- 
ly the means to an end.” 

This movement is the result of an ef- 
fort to attain what is called upon the 
Continent the rehabilitation of industry 
a term in current use among European 
jurists and economists today. It has a 


specific technical meaning. It includes 
elements of stabilization, standardization, 
and simplification of industrial enterprise. 

Cartels originated by reason of the 
fact that there were a large number of 
units of varying efficiency. It was neces- 
sary to have them work together because, 
by reason of their poor methods of com- 
petition, few of these units were making 
a profit. They were brought together not 
only to be workable in the market at 
home but also in the market abroad. 
Their great weakness was that they re- 
tained the inefficient units. In order to 
distribute and allot business it was neces- 
sary to close down certain units of high 
cost of production and to limit the pro- 
duction of others. To accomplish this it 
was necessary to pay a price in order to 
induce efficient properties to operate be- 
low the level of industrial capacity and 
individual ambition. 

The cartel, while developed most in 
Germany, where industry for the past 
fifty years has been growing along group 
rather than individualistic lines, is found 
also in a number of other continental 
countries and is an important factor in 
the shaping of the competitive capacity of 
the countries involved because where the 
producers of a commodity may combine 
to dictate the price to the domestic as 
well as to the foreign consumer, they 
enjoy a certain technical advantage in 
trade. 


Tendency Is Monopolistic 


Evidently attempting to imitate our 
method of mass production, cartels have 
gone beyond the stage of mere agreement 
and are working out an interchange of 
technicians, of experts and of patent 
rights. The original cartels are becoming 
true mergers. All of this indicates a 
bigger step toward massed effort, and 
the logical outcome can only mean con- 
solidation and the bringing about of that 
condition of monopoly which we began to 
fight in this country a generation ago. 

And from the American standpoint that 
is the most significant objection to the 


cartel form of business association. It 
leads to governmental participation in 
and control of business enterprises. So 


that, even abroad, where the cartel is 
functioning, there is evidence of fear on 
the part of certain of its proponents that 
governmental participation, originally 
looked to for reasons of protection, may 
now expand in the direction of nation- 
alism of resources. 

It is this inevitable tendency to monop- 
olistic power that should give pause to 
those in this country who advocate the 
removal of all restrictions on combina- 
tions in industry. 

There is another tendency which is 
already presenting problems as to the 
scope and effectiveness of eur antitrust 
laws, and it is that the cartel movement 
which was formerly only national in 
scope is now assuming an international 
aspect. : 

The underlying basis of European so- 
called “economic reapproachment” is that 
her industrial interest can be best served 
by co-ordination. 

The international cartel cannot exist 
until the domestic markets of the partici- 
pating countries are sufficient regulated 
to enable them to enter into an interna- 
tional agreement involving some form of 
control. So that domestic monopoly is 
implied in every international cartel that 
has any hope of being successful. In this 
movement the financial control is vested 
in a holding company which undertakes 
financial operations for the entire com- 
bination. 

The international cartel is an active 
militant force. It represents a definite 
economic philosophy. Its development has 
been one of the outstanding features of 
post-war economy. 

Our laws have been 
severe test in determining whether these 
eartels by setting up exclusive agencies 
in this country financially sustained here 
shall be permitted to operate in a manner 
which is forbidden to our own citizens. 
Already the extent to which these com- 
mercial controls sanctioned or actually 
promoted in the country of origin can 
legally function in this country has been 
challenged in our courts. For the first 
time the antitrust provisions of the Wil- 
son tariff act were invoked against a for- 
eign monopoly in a case in which the 
government claimed there was a con- 
spiracy to restrain foreign commerce in 
the importation of sisal fiber ‘into the 
United States. 

Under the provisions of the Wilson 
tariff act every contract between one or 
more persons, either of whom is engaged 
in importing an article from a foreign 
country into the United States, is unlaw- 
ful when this combination is intended to 
restrain free competition. In the “Sisal’’ 
case, Yucatan had a monopoly on sisal 
and set up here in this country an exclu- 


subjected to a 


sive selling agency which controlled the 
trade in sisal in this country. In that 
case the supreme court by its decision 


has sustained the right of the government 


to enjoy such a combination, and the 
effect of the decision may well be to 
includes those who finance a_ foreign 


monopoly in its effort to violate our law. 


Claim of Sovereign Rights 


There is another question presented in 
these cases of foreign combinations. It 
arises particularly by reason of the active 
participation in and control of these in- 
dustries by governments. There is a case 
now pending to enjoin certain violations 
of the antitrust laws against certain for- 
eign monopolies. By reason of the fact 
that these defendanfs are corporations 
owned and controlled by a foreign sov- 
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ereignty it is asserted that these corpora- 
tions are agents of a sovereign power and 
are, therefore, immune from prosecution. 
If this contention be sustained, then we 
will find the curious situation that the 
limitations placed upon our own corpora- 
tions operating in this country shall not 
be applicable to a corporation which is 
asserted to be an instrumentality of a 
foreign government. And once that prin- 
ciple is recognized, all foreign corpora- 
tions will seek that status so that advan- 
tage may be taken of this provision of 
immunity. 

This situation stresses the difficulty and 
delicacy of the entire problem of trade 
and commerce if governments themselves 
are to be projected into ordinary com- 
mercial pursuits. This danger was recog- 
nized by the Committee of the House of 





Representatives on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the 69th Congress in 
its report on foreign trade where it 


pointed out that the entry of foreign gov- 
ernments into these trade activities make 
conditions affecting commerce matters of 
government policy and concern with re- 
sultant bad effect upon international good 
will. 

A consideration of this continental eco- 
nomic theory and its manifestation in 
monopolistic form shows how fundament- 
ally it differs from that principle upon 
which our industrial structure has been 
built. It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to criticize the present European in- 
dustrial system. Industrial and economic 
leaders abroad have extenuated this 
movement because of the peculiar eco- 
nomic and political post-war conditions 
existing abroad. These methods, how- 
ever. do not seem suited to our economic 
needs. We must adopt methods of or- 
ganization that are suited, not only to 
our economic, but to our political prin- 
ciples. These principles are based essen- 
tially upon the theory that the state was 
constituted fir the man and not the man 
for the state. That state was constituted 
that each should have equal oppor- 
tunity, and only if it develops that pp- 
portunity does it serve its true purpose. 
In exemplification of that principle the 


so 


development of trade associations along 
proper legal lines is the surest and most 
effective way of accomplishing the true 


objectives of American corporate industry. 


Trade Associations’ Opportunity 


Trade associations can perform a legiti- 
mate and very important function in in- 
dustry. Fairly and honestly organized 
and administered, such associations can 
well accomplish an essential public ser- 
vice. They can aid in lessening the evils 
of unrestrained competition as well as 
eliminate the motive for corporate com- 
binations. Out of their nature they may 
obtain all the benefits derived from com- 
binations as well as_ preserve the ad- 
vantages of individual independence. If 
business men can operate upon a large 
seale, having all the advantages of the 
interchange of ideas and large scale op- 
eration, then there will be no need for 
pooling agreements or holding companies. 
On the contrary they can be powerful 
factors in the real democratization of in- 
dustry. 

American trade associations can be- 
come distinct contributions to modern in- 
dustrial democracy. They are considered 
by economists as legitimate, scientific, and 
thoroughly practical. While they provide 
for the dissemination of facts on which 
wholesome competition and sound eco- 
nomic progress is based, they leave in- 
dividual initiative and ingenuity free to 
obtain the rewards of efficient mass pro- 
duction. 

The supreme court has defined the lim- 
its within which trade associations may 
properly operate. The “Maple Flooring” 
and “Cement” cases have clearly outlined 
the legal means to be employed for the 
compilation and_ distribution of those 
facts which permit the untrammelled op- 
eration of economic laws and promote the 


utmost freedom of competition. The 
“Trenton Potteries” decision has made 
clear that there can be no fixing of 


prices, no allotment of territory, and no 
allotment of customers—that such agree- 
ments are illegal, and will not in our sys- 


tem be counternanced. Too often trade 
associations have for their purpose the 
accomplishment only of these _ illegal 


objects. 

Frequently trade associations came into 
being only as the result of an effort to 
eliminate competition. They endured only 
so long as price agreements could be 
made effective and when dissolved they 
left nothing: of permanent value to the 
industry. At best these price-fixing 
agreements are inherently inoperative 
over a long period. For a time they 
are capable of maintaining the price 
fixed, but inevitably some one breaks the 
agreement, and disintegration begins. In- 
variably the surest element of proof that 
the government has in establishing these 
agreements is found in the complaints of 
those who protest that certain members 
of the association are not keeping their 
agreement. 

It is coming to be recognized that per- 
manent stability and security cannot be 
attained by short cuts. It must rest upon 
well thoughout methods based upon eco- 
nomic and scientific principles. In this 
the trade association has its great oppor- 
tunity. Nor can it complain of the atti- 
tude of the government. That attitude, 
as is now evidenced, is one of helpfulness 
and encouragement. 


On the commercial side you are afforded 
the facilities of the Department of Com- 
merce which acts as a clearing house for 
trade information and which furnishes 
the guidance of trained economists. 

On the legal side the Department of 
Justice has made clear that it considers it 
to he its duty to examine into all pro- 
posals of organization and methods. to 
meet at the threshold those problems that 
the business man desires to solve without 
violation of the law. 

It would seem, then, that the trade 
essociation, and not cartels or trusts of- 
fers for us the most practical solution 
of the problem of modern industry. All 
our problems have been solved by a proc- 
ess of trial and error, of experience and 
of compromise. In settling legal prob- 
lems we proceed from precedent to prec- 
edent rather than by the applfcation of 
a rigid rule. This same process has bren 
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at work in meeting the problem of com- 





petition Competition has its evils as 
well as its virtues. We retain it for its 
virtues and seek to ameliorate its evils. 
The result is a compromise, and the trade 
association is a manifestation of that 
compromise Its great opportunity is to 
travel the middle way—to avoid harsh, 
drastic and destructive competition, yet 
to be saved from that monopoly which, 


not, would stifle initiative 
bureaucracy, 
Toastmaster Devlin:—The next 
man that I have the privilege of intro- 
ducing to you, hardly needs any intro- 
duction, in fact, when I am introducing 
gentlemen of such eminent standing as 
I have had to introduce tonight I feel a 
little bit as I think General Beauregard 


regulated or 
and promote 
gentle- 





John Irwin 


Re-elected Canadian Vice-President 


would have felt if he had heard the con- 
versation which took place on the streets 
of New Orleans shortly after the Civil 
War. Two gentlemen of French descent, 
as was General Beauregard who was very 
highly regarded by all of us in our State, 


were discussing matters in general and 
one had referred to Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
The other party in the conversation re- 


plied with puzzled look on his face, “Genl 
eral Lee? General Lee? Oh yes, I re- 
member; General Beauregard spoke very 
highly of him.” I feel a little bit that 
way in speaking of some of the gentle- 
men I have to introduce tonight. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association has been particularly fortu- 
nate in being able to select from its mem- 
bership men who could devote the time 
and energy and capacity and courage to 
the office that the executives have de- 
voted. 

One of the most difficult tasks 
of the association is to find men who are 
courageous enough to give up the time 
and energy that this office demands of 
them. This year your association has 
been particularly fortunate in getting the 
consent of a gentleman from the West 
coast who is, I think, a great deal better 
known to most of you than your present 
speaker. He is, I understand (I have 
just obtained some of these data since he 
Was elected) so well known in his own 
country that all of the children call him 
“Uncle Jim. “Uncle Jim” is not always 
the kind of title that you folks might 
think it is. I happen to belong to a club 
down our way that is made up of a lot 
of fellows who each calls each other by 
his first name. As we take in younger 
men some of them become embarrassed 
by addressing the older ones. The only 
way we know we are getting old is when 
they address us as “Uncle Joe” or “Uncle 
Dan.” I hope that isn’t the case with 
“Unele Jim.” 

“Uncle Jim” is the vice-president 
general manager of the National Lead 
Company of California. He is not only 
that, but the vice-president and chairman 
of the board of directors of the Bass- 
Hueter Paint Company. The strongest 
recommendation to me is one little thing 
I learned about him. I understand he is 
a fisherman and expert fly-caster. I have 
therefore the pleasure of asking that the 
new president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association address. us, 
James B. Keister! 


The Association 


President-Elect Keister :—I 


I think 


and 


don’t know 


who handed me this subject tonight, 
whether it was Bob up there or Dudley 
here. They have been handing me things 


all day, in fact, the last few days The 
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National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Incorporated” I 
don’t think needs to be discussed, that it 
is past history or anything of the sort. 
The evidence of the success of this asso- 
ciation is so apparent here tonight that 
it need not be discussed. It would be like 
taking coals to Newcastle to discuss it 
with you good people who of course are 
the sons and daughters of the founders 
of this association forty years ago. (You 
will get that tomorrow if you don't to- 
night.) I-see I can’t hand any covered- 
up ones here I thought I was compli- 
menting everyone Can’t someone else 
get it? I think the ladies ought to ap- 
plaud that anyway, if you men don't. 

I asked our toastmaster here awhile 
ago if I could tel) a story and I am go- 
ing to tell this story You gave me per- 
mission so I am going to tell it because 
he running this show tonight L will 
tell this story and then give you the 
application. If I gave you the application, 
you might not let me tel] the story so I 
am going to tell the story first. 

I have a very highly esteemed 
friend, or had a few years ago, he is not 
living in our country now He had been 
a hunter big game and a great globe- 
trotter. He is a most interesting man to 


subject of ‘‘The 


is 


English 


of 





P. C. Frayser 


New Central Vice-President 


animals, 
animals 


about 
big 


lot 
and 


he knows a 
wild animals 


talk to and 


especially 


like lions and tigers and elephants and 
all that sort of thing. 2 

We were discussing one day some of 
his interesting experiences, especially in 
the African jungle with tions, and he 
said, “By the way, old chap, they talk 
about the intelligence of lions and ani- 
mals in general, and that the lion men- 


tality is more highly developed’ than that 
of any other animal known.” I said, 
“You surprise me. I supposed they just 
had a sort of common heritage and had 
about equal intelligence.” 

“No,” he said, “it is quite different. 
There is a case in point. It was very 
warm one night in the jungle and I got 
up very early in the morning and thought 
I would take a bit of a walk through the 
jungle, and I strolled away without my 
retinue or My gun or anything in de- 
fense, not even a stick in my hand. I 
was strolling along completely absorbed 
in something I was thinking about and 
all at once I stiffened with fear. There 
crouched on the edge of the jungle what 
was the most magnificent lion I ever saw 
in my life. He was a wonderful beast 
and his fangs were showing and he was 
ready to spring on me. I was petrified 
with fear. He all at once, with a terrific 
crouch, sprang—clear over my head, into 
the jungle. Then I found my feet and 
I ran for dear life. My men heard me 
yelling. They came out and the lion re- 
treated. 

“TI was very much discomforted. I 
termined I would get that fellow. The 
next morning I started out. I had my 
gun with me and was creeping along, 
looking out for him. I came to a little 
outlet. I heard a noise and here was 
this chap who had sprang at me the day 
before. What do you suppose he was do- 
ing? He was practicing low jumps.” 

It may surprise you to know that is 
what I am advised by my chief advisers, 
and being new to this office I shouldn’t 
attempt to jump too high. All this after- 
noon I have been practicing low jumps. 
That is why I am so timid and retiring 
tonight. I am being well coached, but 
there is one thing I would like to have 
this audience promise me if they will, that 





de- 
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is, when I sing my swan song 
next annual convention, you will 
stand up and applaud as you did 
Figgis tonight. 

I am not going to attempt 
talk. I don’t believe this audience 
a mood for it. I have had bad luck all 
my life long with serious talks. The 
Colonel has gone so I can say this with- 
out offense. The thought occurred to me 
that few of us seem to get the just reward 
that the Colonel has. You take in my own 
case; I have soldiered all my life and the 
only cross I ever got was a cross letter 
from the chief. 

Now, I am going to tell one more, and 
then I am going to stop. I think there is 
some good music in the offing. I said I 
was not going to attempt to make a seri- 
ous speech because I had had very bad 
luck with serious speeches. 

You know I think it is unfortunate for 
a man early in life to achieve a reputa- 
tion for after-dinner story-telling or any- 
thing of that sort I hope before this 
year is over to be permitted by the mem- 


at the 
not all 
Dudley 


a serious 
is in 


bers of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association to at least attempt a 
serious talk because way down, deep in 
my heart I believe I could make one if 
the opportunity ever presents itself. 

You know I think that is true of every- 
one. [ never saw a man in grand opera 
who didn’t think if he were permitted to 
sing in light opera he would be the 
greatest they ever produced, and the 
same with the man in light opera. A 


heavy tragedian wants to be a funny man 
and vice-versa, but they never get the 
opportunity. I am going to tell you what 
happened to me, fourteen years ago, 





Roy W. Lindsay 


New Eastern Vice-President 


when I was exiled to that Paradise 
known as sunny California, where we have 
neither summer nor winter. I stopped in 
that mild, high altitude, the home of Lew 
Minehart, in Denver. They were so glad 
I wasn’t to be in the territory any 
longer, they gave me a dinner at the Den- 
ver Athletic Club celebrating my passage 
—the way you all applauded Dudley to- 
night when he said “good-bye.” They had 
the whole crowd out there and gave me 
a wonderful party. 

I am sorry to say there were no ladies 
present because I would have enjoyed it 


more. It was a stag affair, but very 
reputable. We sat at this table, Mr. 
McFarlane at my right—he happened to 


be the president of the paint club at that 
time—and the oldtime patriot, Lew 
Minehart, sitting at the other side of me. 
They had quite a discussion that night on 
the labeling law. I had given it a good 
deal of thought. I realized my entire audi- 
ence was against me. I thought they 
were so serious over the matter, discuss- 
ing it pro and con, they were quite in- 
dignant about some threatened legisla- 
tion, I knew they would call on me, they 
had to, they couldn’t escape it, I was the 
guest of the evening. I thought here is 
my opportunity, the whole atmosphere is 
just right to make a serious talk. I have 
one up my sleeve that I know is go- 
ing to go over big. I started in without 
any introduction and was going along I 
thought beautifully, everybody was still, 
giving me attention, so far as I could no- 


tice. The banquet table was like the 
letter “T,’”’ the stem running down like 
this, and I was sitting here (indicating 


the head of the table.) 
Earlier in the evening I had been intro- 
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duced 
cently 
there. 


to an Englishman who had re- 
gone into the brokerage business 
Evidently somebody had told the 
chap Mr. Keister would tell him some 
nice stories. 1 was in the midst of this 
serious harangue, thought I was doing 
beautifully, just beginning to have 
visions of the boys crowding around at 
the end and slapping me on the back 
and saying, ‘Jim, old man; I did not 
know you had such stuff in you.” The 
Englishman at this point leaned over and 
said to Ed Lewis, “I say, Ed, old boy, do 
you see the point of this joke, I don’t.” 
That is why I am still experimenting 
with the privilege of making a serious 
speech, but I shall hope to deliver one 
before the year is out. 
Just one more thing. 
many ladies here, 


I am glad to see 
even if they didn’t 
get that very subtle compliment I paid 
them, which is very surprising; ladies 
usually understand compliments. When I 
Was sitting here tonight, thinking what a 
beautiful, colorful view this was around 
here, I thought that must be one of the 
reasons for this association making such 
a great success, that the ladies always 
came out in force, and I want all you 
here tonight to promise to come my 
sWan song, a vear from now. I want all 
of you to come. Hold up your hands, all 
of you, that will come. (Show of hands.) 

Fine! As a reward for that (which I 
would have liked to have seen more en- 
thusiastic) 1 have arranged an extra treat 
if you come out. I realize that there is not 
the attraction in the president this year 
as we have had in the past year, or the 
year before, but I exacted a solemn prom- 


so 


for 


ise from Bob over here and Dudley on 
this side if I extended this invitation to 
you ladies to all be present a year from 
now, that they would come and play the 
sheik as usual for your amusement. 
Toastmaster Devlin:—You folks pos- 
sibly don’t realize it, but in the presi- 
dent you have elected this year you have 
a man a littl more than human because 
he has usurped to some smal] degree the 


has 
the 


and 
from 


of the 
some 


Muse 
of his 


of Poetry 
friends 


position 
inspired 





Charles J. Roh 


The New Treasurer 


Pacific coast to burst forth in verse, which 
I will now read to you:— 


Three thousand miles away from here 
Where days are bright and skies are clear 
A man has come from out the West 
To serve next year—he’ll do his best. 
To you who don’t know ‘‘Sunny Jim’”’ 
Would say, we think a lot of him 
And wken on you he calls this year 
We know you'll greet him with a cheer. 


The Golden Gate is proud tonight 
Of dear old Jim, for he’s all right 
California men, will you please stand 
And give our Jim a hearty hand. 


In his talk our president referred to 
one of the past presidents of the associa- 
tion who, through a sudden attack of ill- 
ness, was unable to be with us at this 
convention and has sent this telegram :— 
Dudley W. Figgis, 

Retiring President, 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 

We wish to express our sincere regrets in not 
being with you this week. We know you have 
had a glorious convention and incidentally a 
good time. We send to you all kindest regards 
and best wishes and extend to the new officers 
heartiest congratulations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Minehart. 
program concluded with several 
Reinald Werrenrath.) 


(The 
selections by 
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buyers and sellers, and recommends that, what- 
ever these terms may be, once they have been 
This 


fixed, they be strictly observed 
vised somewhat and then approved. 
The Richmond club offered a 


load commodity rates. 
A 


resolution proposing the 


ciations was not recommended. 


A resolution lamenting the death of Norris B. 
Gregg, vice-president of the National Lead Com- 
pany and twenty years chairman of the educational 
bureau, and calling attention to the service that 


resolution 
testing against the cancellation of less than car 
This was referred to the 
incoming traffic committee for consideration. 
establishment 
a bureau of vocational education by the several 
organizations in the paint and varnish field was 
approved as far as the active co-operation of all 
paint clubs in the industry was concerned, but 
financial support of this proposition by the asso- 


he had given to the in 


Charles J. Caspar and adopted by the convention 
standing in silent tribute. 


The social affairs of 


was re- 
committee having this 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. 
opening session of the 
Varnish Association in 
the Ambassador Hotel, 
very brief, the usual spe 
been dispensed with, anc 
chiefly to a concert by 


pro- 


of 


Alexander Matthews. 
and Mrs. 


Manufacturers Associat 
Mr. and Mrs. Granville 


tainments provided for the evenings were original 
and attractive and brought much praise to the 


sylvania Glee Club, under the direction of Dr. H. 
Figgis follow 


P. Cheesman of the American Paint and Varnish a 


Manager George V. Horgan in the receiving line. 
The room was elaborately decorated with clus- 


dustry was presented by 
globes 


the week and the enter- 


ters of white balloons, lighted with various colored 


The “great mystery” of the affair arranged for 
Thursday evening was solved when two score pi- 
rates interrupted a concert being given in the main 
corridor of the hotel and with wild cries declared 


in charge, which was the audience their captives. 

Granville M. Breinig. The These “captives” were forced on board the pi- 
National Paint, Oil and rates’ “ship” and set upon a hunt for hidden 
the Renaissance room of treasure—This treasure consisted of elaborate 


Wednesday evening, was 
‘eches of welcome having 
1 the evening was devoted 
the University of Penn- 


A_ reception to President 
ed with President Frank 


and Mrs. Cheesman, 
Sreinig, and General 


ion 


M. 





prizes for the successful hunters. 

The annual banquet Friday evening closed the 
convention week. 
P. O. & V. A. president presided. Daniel J. Dev- 
lin, New Orleans, was toastmaster. 
address was that of Col. William J. Donovan. 
Reginald Werrenrath, delighted the audience with 
program of songs, accompanied by Herbert 
Carrick at the piano. 

A week of bright sunshine and balmy breeze 
made the golfing contingent especially happy, and 
the links were always thronged. 


D. W. Figgis, the retiring N. 


The principal 


A dancing party followed. 
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American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers Association 


Second Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 24 and 25, 1927 


In the opinion of members of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the merger of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 


United States and the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, consummated 


last October to form the first-mentioned 
organization, was a wise step. its wis- 
dom was evidenced by the avoidance of 


much duplication of work during the year 


and of reports of committee at the sec- 
ond annual convention of the association 
held here October 24 and 25. It was 
averred on all sides that the new ar- 


rangement had made a deal of real prog- 
ress possible. 

In furtherance of the plan of organizz 
tion agreed upon last year,’ the 
tion this year appointed a committee on 
management. This is a committee of five 
members, with Dudley W. Figgis, presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association during the past year, 
chairman. This committee will study and 
recommend means of further developing 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Much interest was taken during the 
convention in the progress of the Ameri- 
can Tung Oil Corporation, and the capital 
stock of this enterprise was increased 
from $100,000 to $150,000. Ludington 
Patton, Milwaukee, who was elected presi- 
dent of the corporation to succeed the 
late J. H. McNulty, Buffalo, reported that 
the work of planting the tung trees about 





associa- 


as 


Gainesville, Fla., had been highly satis- 
factory. He said that the stock amount- 
ing to $100,000, which was first issued, 


had been entirely subscribed, and that the 
committee believed that the additional 
$50,000 would be sufficient to carry on 
the work to a successful finish. 

A proposal which came in the form of 
a resolution from a conference represent- 
ing seven associations in the paint and 
varnish industry, the wallpaper organiza- 
tions, and the contracting painters’ as- 
sociations, suggesting that a bureau of 
vocational education be formed to pro- 
mote the training of apprentices in the 
painting and decorating crafts and pro- 
viding that a budget of $37,500 be sub- 
scribed for this work, was discussed at 
much length. It was finally agreed to 
refer the matter to the convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, with the recommendation that that 
organization, through its various affiliated 
paint clubs, should work with local 
boards of education in an effort to in- 
terest them in establishing classes of vo- 
eational training. The suggestion that 
each association should invest one-seventh 
of the total amount of the proposed 
budget was not approved. 

The manufacturers’ association voted 
to amend the constitution so that the first 
vice-president will be chairman of the 
nominating committee, and the second 
vice-president a member of the same 
committee. The by-laws were changed 
to provide for a committee on unfair 
competition, consisting of not more than 
five members, with the general manager 
a member ex-officio. It was also voted 
that the secretary of the association 
should be the secretary of the educational 
bureau, establishing the office of treas- 
urer of the association separate from that 
of secretary. 

An anti-exchange agreement, declaring 
that the exchange of paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers, for goods of a competitor 
in the hands of dealers is unethical and 
an unfair form of competition, was pre- 
sented by C. J. Roh, Newark, N. J. It 
was adopted by the association by unani- 


mous vote. 
New Officers 


The association elected the following 
officers :—President, Frank L. Sulzberger, 
of the Enterprise Paint Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; first vice-president, 
Frank P. Cheesman, of the Cheesman- 
Elliot Company, Inc., Brooklyn; second 
vice-president, A. D. Graves, of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo; secretary, George 
B. Heckel, Philadelphia; treasurer, H. L. 
Wilkinson, of Debevoise Company, Brook- 
lyn; members of the board of directors, 
R. W. Levenhagen, of Glidden Company, 
Cleveland; B. J. Cassady, of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh ; 
Cc. B. Woodruff, of W. P. Fuller & Co., 
San Francisco; H. A. Melum, of Ben- 
jamin Moore & Co., Chicago; H. A. Hall, 
of Boston Varhish Company, Boston; J. 
Sibley Felton, of Felton, Sibley & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia; Lawrence Phillips, of 
Valentine & Co., New York; E. H. Han- 
cock, of Louisville Varnish Company, 
Louisville; W. R. MacFarland, of Mc- 
Murty Manufacturing Company, Denver. 


First Session 


The first session was 
Monday afternoon by 
Frank P. Cheesman. 

A. D. Graves, first vice-president, oc- 
cupied the chair while the president pre- 
sented a report reviewing the _ initial 
year’s work of the association and giv- 
ing high praise to George V. Horgan, the 
general manager; George B. Heckel, sec- 
retary, and the chairmen of the various 


called to order 
the president, 


committees. The report in full 


standing 
follows :— 


President’s Address 


back over the records of the 
your officers and committe 
first year of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
cition, it gives me pleasure to state that 
1 believe we have accomplished to a large 


In looking 
work done by 
men during the 


extent What we set out to do, and I want 
to thank General Manager Horgan and 
Secretary Heckel for their work during 





Frank P. Cheesman 
First President of A. P. & V. M. A. 


the year. And the thanks of the associa- 
tion are due to the committee men who 
have cheerfully responded to every call 
made upon them by your president. Spe- 
cial thanks are due to L. H. Conklin, 
Newark, chairman of the lacquer com- 
mittee; W. P. Allen, Wilmington, chair- 
man of the special committee on fire pre- 
vention; Wells Martin, Chicago, chairman 
of the cost accounting committee; A. D. 
Graves, Buffalo, chairman of the consti- 
tution and by-laws committee; Carl J. 
Schumann, Brooklyn, chairman of the un- 
fair competition committee. Your atten- 
tion is called to the work done by these 
gentlemen as it was of a rather unusual 
character, while the work of all of the 
chairmen has been done in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

During the year the association has lost 
by death several of its most valued mem- 
bers of long standing, and we feel that it 
will be almost impossible to fill the vacan- 
cies caused by the removal of such men 
as Norris B. Gregg and James H. Mc- 
Nulty. 

I am glad to be able to report that our 
net loss in membership has been less than 
we expected, and I believe that during the 


coming year we will be able to make a 
substantial increase. 
The work of the educational bureau, 


especially the scientific section, has been 


carried forward with its usual success, 
and I know that when you hear the re- 
port of the “Save the Surface’’ leader, 


Ernest T. Trigg, you will give your favor- 
able approval to that section of the edu- 
cationai bureau. 


Cost Bureau an Expense 


The cost bureau has not become self- 
sustaining as we had reason to believe it 
would be, and I hope that we will have a 
full discussion as to whether or not the 
association deems it advisable to continue 
the work of this bureau. 

The expense of the unfair competition 
bureau has exceeded its subscription in- 
come by $829 for the fiscal year, and I 
recommend that the incoming board of di- 
rectors discuss the work of this bureau 
and determine whether it should be con- 
tinued under its present plan or some 
changes made. 

Your general manager, secretary and 
treasurer will report on these matters, 
therefore it will not be necessary for me 
to do so in detail, but I believe that we 
would have a more effective system of 
handling the work by having it done from 


one office instead of two, and I recom- 
mend that this question should be han- 
dled by a special committee consisting 
of the president, general manager, treas- 
urer, two members of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, the 


chairman and one member of the execu- 
tive committee, of the educational bu- 


reau, making in al] a committee of seven, 


With power to investigate and make such 
changes as they deem necessary, so as to 
handle the work of the association and 
the bureau more effectively than is now 
being done. 

I am glad to be able to advise that the 
report of our auditors, Ernst & Ernst, 


for the fiscal year shows that the surplus 
on hand of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, Septem- 


ber 30, 1927, is over 70 percent greater 
than it was September 30, 1926, with all 
bills paid except less than $100, and this 
report will be treated in detail by the 


treasurer of the association in his report. 

I would like to call special attention to a 
splendid paper written by a member of 
your board of directors, F. M. Brininstool, 
which is being circulated under the aus- 
pices of the Los Angeles Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, entitled “Our Duty to the 
National,’’ and it applies equally to our 
association. If you have not read it, you 
should do so, and I quote a small portion 
of this valuable paper:— 

What trade organization ever amounted to a 
‘‘tinker’s damn’’ through the mere collection of 
membership fees and dues? 

It is accepted as a primary principle of asso- 
ciation work that those who participate most 
actively therein are the ones who derive the 
greatest benefits both for themselves and the 
concerns they represent. 

No business man with any faculty 
for sustained thinking can question 
of the national trade association. 

Prudence alone calis for its active mainten- 
ance and support. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would have little reason for existence had 
it not been for the pernicious activity of dis- 
organized units of industry seeking advance- 
ment without proper consideration of the rights 
and interests of the public at large. 

And only through the national trade associa- 
tion can we hope to demonstrate that indus- 
try, properly organized, can largely govern it- 
self and thus avoid the hampering and un- 
inteHigent restrictions of legislation 

Above all things, the business man needs 
the broadening, developing and restraining in- 
fluences of trade association work. It stim- 
ulates him to his best efforts. 

It develops a liberal and tolerant frame of 
mind toward his fellow man. It broadens both 
intellect and soul. 

It gives him a confidence to 
greater achievement such as he 
no other source. 


Federation of Production Clubs 


These clubs are growing rapidly and are 
doing a valuable work, and I believe that 
they should continue to be sustained by 
our association. At the present time we 
are publishing their monthly magazine, 
known as their “Official Digest,’’ at an 
expense this year of $685. I think that we 
might safely say. they are costing us 
about $1,000 per year, and I consider it 
money well invested. 

The business for the year in our indus- 
try, I believe, has generally been less than 
it was for 1926, and it has been styled as 
“‘Profitless Prosperity,’’ largely due to in- 
tensity of competition, irregularities in 
trade, and disappointment as to the value 
of output and sales of some leading in- 





whatever 
the value 








carry on to 
can Obtain at 


dustries. And these have injected into 
the business situation a caution note 
which is perhaps the best guarantee 


against unwise use of the abundant credit 
facilities now potentially available. Un- 
doubtedly some recovery from the present 
recession can be expected, and favorable 
elements in the picture are not lacking. 
Commercial failures and liabilities con- 
tinue to be disquietingly large. Collec- 
tions are slow in some parts of the coun- 
try, although recently some improvement 
is noted. 

As the agricultural outlook shows an 
improvement as compared with last year, 
I believe that we can look forward to a 
better business for 1928 than for 1927. 

President Cheesman was given a rising 
vote of thanks for his report and for the 
work that he has done during the year. 





Report of General 
Manager 


George V. Horgan presented the fol- 
lowing report of the activities of his 
office as general manager during the past 
year :-— 

The annual convention of 1927 marks 
the first anniversary of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as such, the former Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United 
States and the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association being merged by 
formal action of those associations in 
annual meeting last October in Washing- 
ton. In December, 1926, the incorpora- 
tion of the association was effected under 
the laws of the State of New York-and in 
accordance with action taken at the 1926 
annual convention. 

Immediately after the 1926 convention, 
your president called a conference with 
the general manager and secretary, at 
which time committees were appointed 
for the current year, new contracts or 
agreements were drawn up with M. Q. 
Macdonald to represent us in the work 
of the unfair competition committee, and 


H. P. Blanke, manager of the cost ac- 
counting bureau. A conference was also 
arranged with President Figgis of the 





N. P. O. & V. A., as result of which FE 
A. Leveille, Chicago, was employed to 
jointly represent both associations as 
chairman of the traffic committee, this 
work having previously been han@led by 
Mr. Pitt, resigned. 


The wisdom of Mr. Leveille’s employ- 
ment would seem to be justified from the 
manner in which he has handled several 
extremely important rate cases during the 


year, all of which will be detailed in his 
report to the convention. Shortly after 
the engagement of Mr. Leveille as traffic 
chairman, your general manage}! ar- 
ranged with him to call preliminary meet- 
ings of traffic managers in the industry 
prior to appearances by our committee 
before the classification committees; this 
in order that matters on the calemdar 
might be thoroughly discussed and 
method of procedure agreed upon—the 


chairman of the traffic committee to act 
_ spokesman for the industry. Here- 
tofore, the interests of the industry have 
been considerably handicapped where 
concerns and individuals have appeared 
before classification committees present- 
ing contradictory evidence which has 
worked to the detriment of the industry 
as a whole. 


Results of Merger 


The merger of the two associations 
necessitated a revised schedule of dues 
and as anticipated by the committee who 
drew up this schedule, there were a num- 
ber of resignations because of advanced 
dues. In some instances after conference 
between your president and general man- 
ager, adjustments were made enabling us 
to retain the membership of concerns who 


would otherwise have withdrawn their 
membership. However, with the new 
members secured during the year, the 


total number of resignations was not as 





large as anticipated. Report of the sec- 
retary will indicate a net loss of seven- 
teen members made up as follows :— 

ee ee 18 
Loss by consolidation + 
Dropped in accordance with by-laws...... 35 


New admissions 
Loss 





This year your general manager issued 
for the first time a booklet containing 
complete list of committees in both asso- 
ciations, also joint committees, copies of 
booklet being distributed to the officers, 
board of directors and committeemen. 


The funds of the association ,of the 
tducational bureau and “Save the Sur- 
face’’ campaign were transferred from 
Philadelphia to New York during the 


year, such transfer being effected under 
the proper authorization. 


In arranging the program for the an- 
nual meetings provision has again been 
made for the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs, and a member 
of that organization served on the program 
committee together with representatives 
from the N. P., O. & V. A. and the A. P. 
& V. M. A. 


All of your active committees have 
rendered splendid service during the year. 
One of the new committees having more 
than justified its existence; I refer to the 
lacquer committee, of which L. H. Conk- 
lin, Newark, is chairman. That commit- 
tee has held three meetings and acted 
upon several important matters. An out- 
come of one of its meetings was the ap- 
pointment of a special committee on fire 
prevention; this in view of some disas- 
trous fires which occurred in the middle 
west due to explosions in plants using 
lacquer. 


Close contact has been maintained by 
the general manager with the chairman 
of the educational bureau and the di- 
rector of the scientific section; the cost 
bureau, unfair competition bureau and 
the “Save the Surface,” including its va- 
rious chairmen of subcommittees. 

Legislative matters have been very ac- 
tive during the year and through the 
combined efforts of our legislation com- 
mittee, headed by Messrs. Somers and 
Pitt, and many members of the industry 
whose help was enlisted in the work, suc- 
cess has met our efforts in defeating va- 
rious proposed drastic measures. 


Vocational Education 


A matter which requires action on the 
part of your board at this time is this:— 
The 1927 convention of the International 
Association of Master Painters and Deco- 
rators of the United States and Canada 
held in Milwaukee last February, adopted 
a resolution endorsing and recommending 
the promotion of group initiative in the 
paint industry to promote vocational edu- 
cation. Copies of these resolutions were 
sent to the several associations of the 
industry concerned, including our own. 

The outcome of this was a meeting held 
in New York City at the Hotel Commo- 
dore July 20, 1927, called at the instance 
of the international association, which 
was attended by representatives of the 
international association, American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
N. P., O. & V. A., National Association of 
Paint Distributors, wallpaper and other 
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decorative industries, and also by Federal 
and State vocational educators. 

The meet.ng consumed several hours 
and prior to luncheon intermission, a spe- 
cial committee was appointed by the 
chairman to draft a tentative budget and 
to outline plans for carrying out the 
contemplated program. This special com- 
mittee brought back a report before ad- 
journment, which included a_ tentative 
budget based upon the following proposed 
activities of the bureau of vocational edu- 
cation representing the paint and deco- 
rating industry :— 

1. To study the present 
training in the trade 
and to recommend 


status of apprentice 
throughout the country 
and establish uniform ap- 
prenticeship training for the entire industry. 

2. To promote the establishment of joint 
apprenticeship committees in each State to 
co-operate with the bureau and public school 
authorities in developing a vocational program 
for the industry 

3. To make 
centers to’ determine 


studies in 
where 


various 
the need 


important 
is greatest 


ind first efforts made accordingly in vocational 
education in the industry 

4. To secure and utilize existing analyses 
and courses of study and to supplement this 
material by studies and investigation. 

+. To promote co-operation between the ex- 
isting agencies interested in the development 
of public vocational education. 

6. The preparation and publishing of mate- 
rial essential in the development of such pro- 
gram. 

7. To provide central headquarters through 
which the educational committee may carry 
on its work 


for advancing the program of vocational train- 
ing in the painting and decorating industry. 
8. To secure’ desirable forms of publicity 
The committee recommends the follow- 
ing conservative budget in the belief that 
the work of the bureau during the first 
year will clearly demonstrate its value to 
the painting and decorating industry and 
provide an experience on which to base 





future budgets. 

Director of bureau 500 to $10,000 
Assistant 3.600 

Office hely 3,500 

Rental : 1,800 

Office equipment. 1,000 
Traveling expenses............ 3,000 

Surveys, committeés, expenses, 











UUs alk b+ ceend ets see's,v eee 500 
Printing whe baw Cone dacees 5,000 
Postage, telephone, etc........ 1,500 
Temporary expert service for 

surveys and studies.......... 3,000 
PURGES. cc cec  ccowervssewes 3,400 

$35,000 to $37,500 
(Signed) Montague A. Clark, 


L. A. Wilson, 
Frank Cushman, 
Following the presentation of this re- 
port, your general manager asked if an 


allotment or assessment to the various 
associations had been considered and the 
chairman of the committee replied that, 


while they had not been instructed to do 
anything further than to prepare the 
budget, it had been estimated among 


them that since there were seven associa- 
tions represented, the assessment would 
be approximately $5,000 to $6,000 for each 
association. 

The- report of the committee was ac- 
cepted by the main body and the secre- 
tary instructed to send copies of the 
same to each member of the committee. 

{n this connection a resolution has been 
submitted to the N. P. O. & V. A. conven- 
tion by the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, endorsing the movement in 
question and recommending to the N. P. 
O. & V. A. its careful consideration of 
the proposals as one of the most impor- 
tant things to be considered at the an- 
nual meeting. 








Further Development 
Your general manager recommends to 
the incoming executive boards the ap- 


pointment of a joint committee to study 


and report on what has been done since 
the consolidation and general manager 
plan became effective January 1, 1926; 


such committee to reconsider the division 
of expenses, to determine what has been 
accomplished in the way of concentration 
of our activities, and to determine what— 
if any—further steps may be taken toward 
solidifying the various activities of the in- 
dustry. ; 
As will be recalled, following the action 
taken at the Cleveland conventions in 1925 
by the several associations interested, a 
joint committee on organization and joint 
management was appointed. In the judg- 


ment of the general manager it would 
seem very desirable to appoint a com- 
mittee substantially in the same manner 


as the previous committee was appointed, 
and I so recommend. 

Your general manager is deeply appre- 
ciative of the assistance extended to him 
by your president, Mr. Cheesman; we 
have had many problems this first year 
of the new association and thanks to his 
counsel and experience in association 
matters, plus his convenient location to 
headquarters, he has been most helpful. 

Thanks is also registered to the other 
officers and directors of the association 
and the many individuals who have served 


on committees and in various ways ex- 
tended their loyal co-operation to the 
general manager in the conduct of the 


association’s affairs. 


Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of the secretary was 
presented as follows by George B. 
Owing to the consolidation of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and the National Varnish Manu- 


facturers’ Association at their annual 
meetings a year ago to form this new 
association, and the adoption of a new 


constitution and by-laws, radically differ- 
ent in many respects from those of either 
of the original associations, the associa- 
tion year has presented many difficulties 
and has entailed much correspondence 
and many explanations. 


The unduplicated membership of the 
older associations at the date of their an- 
nual meetings last October was 232. Since 
that date ten new members:have been ad- 
mitted, as follows:—Alston Lucas Paint 
Company, Inc., Chicago; Arnesto Paint 
Company, New York; Benson-Beckman 
Paint Company, Inc., Mobile; California 
Ink Company, West Berkeley: Ferbert- 
Schorndorfer Cleveland; Knox 


Company, 
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Varnish Company, Inc., Boston; Larkin 
Company, Inc., Buffalo; Pacific Paint & 
, ‘ > . ° Tye sie . le. "Ere 
Varnish Company, San Francisco; George 


H. Shaw Company. Middleboro, Mass. ; 
Sillers Paint & Varnish Company, Los 
Angeles, 

During the same period four members 
have been lost by consolidation with 
other members, as _ follows:—Baltimore 


Blackburn 
Sunset 
Warren 


saltimore; 
Varnish Company, Cincinnati; 
Paint Company, Los Angeles; 
Paint Company, Cleveland. 
Eighteen members have resigned, as 
follows:—Detroit Graphite Company, De- 
troit: James B. Day & Co., Chicago; Do- 
zier & Gay Paint Company, Jacksonville; 
Hydro-Carbon Companies, San Francisco; 
Hildreth Varnish Company, New York; 
Company, Philadel- 
Company, Cleve- 
Company, St. 
Aurora, 


Varnish Works, 


Lawrence-McFadden 
Paterson-Sargent 
Paint 
Company, 


phia; 
land; 
Louis; 


Rower-Beine 
Robinson Paint 





George B. Heckel ' 
Re-elected Secretary, A.P.&V.M.A. 


Ill.; O’Neill-Duro Company, Milwaukee; 
Steelcote Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis; Van Camp Varnish Company, 
Cleveland; New Jersey Paint Works, Jer- 
sey City; Bissell Varnish Company, 
Bridgeport; Robbins Varnish Company, 
St. Louis; Sergent-Gerke Company, In- 
dianapolis; Warren Paint & Color Com- 
pany, Nashville; Hanna Paint Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. Every available means 
was used to retain these members, but 
without result. ‘The loss of such old and 
valued members as J. B. Hanna and J. H. 
Gay, both of whom have served as mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, is especially regrettable. 

In addition to the foregoing, five mem- 
bers have been dropped in accordance 
with the by-laws. The net loss is there- 
fore seventeen, leaving the membership 
at the close of the fiscal year, October 1, 
195. 





Directors’ Activities 
During the year your board of directors 


has held three meetings:—October 12, 
1926, Washington; May 18, 1927, New 


York; October 24, 1927, Atlantic City. 

At the meeting of October 12 the pr 
dent, the general manager, and the 
retary, were directed to investigate 
desirability of incorporation, and if no 
objection were found to proceed to in- 
corporate the association. After careful 
investigation, on the unanimous rec 
ommendation of the committee, the as 
ciation was incorporated December 7. 
At the same meeting.the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee of two 
varnish and two paint manufacturers to 
study the non-exchange agreement with 
a view to its simplification, clarification, 
and revision. 

At the meeting of May 18 the treasurer 
was directed to transfer the funds of the 
association from Philadelphia to New 
York. 

At the same meeting the board decided 
that it is unethical to attempt to secure 
the services of a competitor’s employees, 





the 








either directly or indirectly, that if an 
application comes without solicitation 
from such an employee the courteous 


procedure is to advise the employer that 
such application has been received and 
is under consideration; but that it is not 
unethical to engage the employee in such 
cases. 


It was also decided that the board 
shall vote for the association on ref- 
erenda of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The year-book of the association was 
issued later than usual this year  be- 
cause of the delays incident upon con- 
solidation of the two older associations. 


It is differently and, it is believed, more 
conveniently arranged, and on suggestion 
of your president, of about twice the 
linear dimensions of the earlier year- 
books, with a corresponding reduction in 
the number of pages. 

The monthly bulletin of our associations 
has been issued regularly to all members 
of this association and the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. The form 
and arrangement has been improved from 
time to time, and it is believed to serve a 
useful purpose in keeping the membership 
informed of association activities and 
maintaining their interest therein. 

At the suggestion of the Bureau of the 
Census, early in the year, your secre- 
tary obtained from a majority of the 
paint and varnish manufacturers of the 
country, the name of individuals who 

will be responsible for viving to 
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bureau the information required for the 
semi-annual census of the industry. 


Technical Activities 


In February, at the request of the tech- 
nical advisory committee, | pointed out 
to the members the advisability of print- 
ing the caution label used on lacquer 
containers in red or some color other than 
that used for directions. 


The official digest of the Federation of 


’aint and Varnish Production Clubs has 
been issued regularly and has contained 
much information of value. Under a 


competent committee, abstracts of articles 
in the leading technical and trade papers 
have been prepared, and issued as sup- 
plements to the digest, in March, April, 
July and October. The information given 
in these abstracts has proved most use- 
ful, and the system of indexing con- 
nected therewith has been found very 
convenient. The Scientific Section of the 
Educational Bureau, however, at about 
the same time began the publication of 
similar information; and, in order to cor- 


relate this work and avoid duplication 
of both work and expense a meeting of 
the technical advisory committee of the 


Bureau and the abstracting committee of 
the federation, was held in Philadelphia 
September 13. At this meeting a plan 
was agreed upon for correlation of this 
work. The abstracts will hereafter be 
prepared by the co-operation of the fed- 
eration and the scientific section, and will 
be issued by the latter as a joint pub- 
lication. 


The demand for the salesman’s ex- 
pense book continues, 10,650 copies hav- 


ing been supplied to members during the 
past year, at a small profit to the asso- 
ciation. , 

It may be well to recall that this ex- 
pense book was prepared by the unfair 
competition bureau, with a view to help- 
ing in the elimination of bribery, and is 
copyrighted. 

On several occasions the educational 
bureau urged upon the manufacturers of 


spray painting equipment the prepara- 
tion of a booklet setting forth the uses 
and advantages of this device. About 


a year and a half ago I was requested 
to prepare and print such a pamphlet, 
at the cost of the Spray Painting and Fin- 
ishing Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The work after much revision by 
that association, the educational bureau 
and members of the master painters and 
decorators’ association, finally received 
the approval of all concerned, and was 
issued late in September, and is now 
available to anyone interested. 


In my annual report last year I sug- 
gested the desirability of simplifying and 
clarifying the non-exchange agreement. 
As already stated, a committee was later 
appointed for this purpose. 

As you are aware every member of the 
association has signed this agreement. 
Earlier in this report I have noted the 
loss of twenty-two members by resigna- 
tion or otherwise. Members lost from the 
older associations in previous years were 
also signers of this agreement. I have 
no idea that any of these, having experi- 
enced its value, would wish to annul their 
agreements; but would suggest that some 


be 
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means be provided as in the case of the 
anti-rebate agreement, whereby non- 
members may continue to be or may be- 
come parties to the agreement by as- 
suming the liabilities therein provided. 

The lease or the secretary’s office in 
the Philadelphia Bourse expired Au- 
gust 1, and because of the encroachments 
of the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company on the space in that building 
and because of the undesirability of other 
space offered, was not renewed. Other 
far more desirable quarters were obtained 
in the new Public Ledger Building, 
nearby, this being the first change in the 
secretary’s address since his first election 
in 1905. 

The general manager’s report covers de- 
tails of organization and policy. I have 
only to add that the present organization 
is on a more businesslike and efficient 
basis than its predecessors, and calculated 
more adequately to serve the needs of 
the industry. 

President Cheesman announced the 
personnel of the nominating committee 
as follows:—A. D. Graves, chairman; J. 
Sibley Felton, S. E. Booker, D. A. Kohr 
T. Minehart. 










consti- 
by A. 


The report of the committee on 
tution and by-laws was presented 
D. Graves. It was as follows :— 


Report on Constitution 
and By-Laws 


Your committee on const’ution and by- 


laws submits for your consideration the 
following amendments. We believe these 
amendments to be constructive and for 
the best interests of our association. 
Old Constitution 
Article IV 
Election of Officers and Directors 
Section 1. Officers and directors shall be 


at the 
until 


elected 
year or 

Not 
meeting, it 
to appoint, subject 
board of directors, a 
five members who 
meeting the names 
for officers and 


To the above Section 1 


meeting to serve for one 
successors are elected 


the annual 


annual 
their 
than sixty 
shall be 








less days before 
the duty of the president 
to the approval of the 
nominating committee of 
shall report at the annual 
of the candidates selected 
directors 


add the follow- 


ing paragraph: 
The first vice president shall be chairman of 
the nominating committee and the second vice 


president shall be a 


committee. 


member of the 


By-Laws 
Article VI 
Sianding 


nominating 


Committees 


New Sec. 5. Unfair Competition:—There shall 


be an unfair competition committee consisting 
of not more than five members. In addition 
the general manager shall be a member ex- 
officio. 


Subject to the approval of the board of direc- 
tors and the general manager, the committee 
shall employ a legal representative at a fixed 
compensaticn. Said legal representative shall 
report monthly to the general manager, who 
in turn shall report to the board of directors. 

New Cost Accounting:—There 
be a cost accounting committee consisting of 
not more than five members. In addition the 
general manager shall be a member ex-officio. 

Subject to the approval of the board of direc- 
tors and the general manager, the committee 
shall employ a manager at a fixed compensa- 
tion. Said manager shall report weekly in 
writing on the work of the cost accounting 
bureau to the chairman of the cost accounting 
committee, furnishing copy of report to the 
general manager. 

Present Section 5 will therefore become 
Section 7 without change. 


Article VI 
Standing Committees 


Sec. 6. shalk 


Sec. 2. The president shall annually appoint 
standing committees of not fewer than three 
members each, as follows:—China wood oil, 


constitution and by-laws, cost accounting, mem- 
bership, naval stores, petroleum products, un- 
fair competition. The general manager shall 
be ex-officio a member of the unfair competition 
committee. 


Only change in this being that “Cost 
Accounting, Unfair Competition,” and 
last sentence are to be eliminated inas- 
much as provision has been made for 
these activities under new Section 5 
and 6. 

Sec. 4. Educational Bureau:—There shall be 
an edu ional bureau consisting of eighteen 








members appointed by the president of the as- 
sociation. 

The president nay appoint as members of 
the bureau representative men in the industry 


whether 
sociation. 

Immediately after the annual meeting in 1926 
the membership of the bureau shall be divided 
into three groups of six each, whose term of 
office shall expire at the end of one, two and 
three years respectively. Beginning with the 
annual meeting in 1927 the president shall an- 
nuelly appoint six members to serve for three 
years. All appointments shall be subject to 
approval of the educational bureau by ma- 
jority vote. 

The president of this association 
officio a member of the educational bureau 

The secretary and the treasurer of this 
sociation shall be the secretary and the treas- 
urer of the educational bureau. 

The bureau shall elect annually a chairman 
and a vice-chairman from among their mem- 
bership. 

This bureau shall 


members or not members of this as- 


shall be ex- 


as- 


make its own rules and 
regulations; shall have supervision over the 
scientific section, the promotion section, save 


the surface campaign and such other construc- 


tive activities as they deem advisable; and 
shall provide ways and means for financing 
the bureau and its activities. 

The president may fill any vacancies in the 
membership occurring between the annual 
meetings, such appointment shall be for the 
unexpired term of the member or members 
whose membership has been vacated. 


There are several changes in the above 
Section. 


Third paragraph to be revised and 
made to read as follows :— 

Immediately after the annual meeting in 
1926, the membership of the bureau shall he 
divided into three groups of six each, whose 
terms of office shall expire at the end of one, 
two and three years respectively. Beginning 


with the annual meeting in 1927, the president 
shall annually appoint six members to serve 
for three years. All appointments shall be 
subject to the approval of the educational 
bureau by a majority vote of the members 
present. 

The last paragraph of present Section 
4 reading :—‘“The President may fill any 
vacancies, etc.” to be transferred so as 
to follow the third paragraph mentioned 
above. 

We suggest an additional paragraph to 
follow the present fourth paragraph, 
same to read as follows :— 

Honorary members of the educational bureau 
may ‘be elected by unanimous vote of the bu- 
reau from among those who in the past have 
rendered distinctive service to the bureau and 
to the industry. Honorary members shall have 
all the privileges of regular members, but shall 
not be subject to the rule regarding regular 
attendance. 

The sixth paragraph now reads :—‘‘The 
Bureau shall ‘elect annually a Chairman 
and a Vice-Chairman from among their 
membership.” Suggest the following ad- 
ditional sentence :— 

These officers shall not 
three consecutive years. 
have the power to 
as may be required. 

These changes suggested by the com- 
mittee were all approved with the excep- 
tion of the recommendation in the last 
paragraph which was to the effect that 
the chairman and vice-chairman of the 
bureau should serve not more than three 


than 
shall 
committees 


serve for more 
The chairman 
appoint such 
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consecutive years. This was disapproved 
by the convention. 

President Cheesman announced that at 
a meeting of the educational bureau held 
Saturday, October 22, several important 
changes in the chairmanships of the 
committees and in the leadership of the 
bureau had been agreed upon. These in- 
cluded the appointment of Ernest T. 
Trigg. Philadelphia, as chairman of the 
bureau to succeed the late Norris B. 
Gregg, who for years had been the effi- 
cient head of this important activ.ty. 
Herbert W. Rice, Providence, was an- 
nounced as the vice-chairman of the bu- 
reau. A. D. Graves, Buffalo, was an- 
nounced as the chairman of the National 
Save the Surface Campaign Committee, 
with which position Mr. Trigg has been 
identified since this promotional work had 
been undertaken by the industry. 


Report of Educational 
Bureau 


In reporting for the educational bureau, 
E. T. Trigg said that in accepting the 
position as chairman he had full realiza- 
tion that he was following in the foot- 
steps of a man who commanded the good 


will and confidence of all of his asso- 
ciates, and who had, w.th his unselfish 
devotion. stood for the best in the indus- 


try. When Mr. Rice was presented, he 
said that he felt that it was a great 
honor to be connected with the work of 


the educational bureau and that he would 
do his best to co-operate in every way 
possible. seneral (Manager Horgan re- 
ferred to the tributes paid by the industry 
to Mr. Gregg through the trade press and 
also referred to the good work that has 
been accomplished through the various 
committees. Secretary-Treasurer Heckel 
gave a detailed report of his office, show- 
ing that the bureau was in a better finan- 


cial condition than ever before. 
Scientific Section 
H. A. Gardner, with lantern slides, 
showed some of the work that has been 


done by the scientific section on tung oil, 
synthetic rosin, fume control and in com- 
pilation of abstracts from publications. 
Mr. Gardner said that the number of 
publications issued by his department had 
almost doubled in the past year. D. A. 
Kohr, speaking as chairman of the tech- 
nical advisory committee. suggested that 
the abstracting work of the production 
club and that of Mr. Gardner should be 
combined. Ths recommend*tion was 
later approved by the convention. 


Save the Surface 


Mr. Trigg followed with his report as 
chairman of the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign. He said that the campaign had 
been progressing satisfactorily for eight 
years. He pointed to the fact that now 
a new note must be considered—that of 
color. He spoke of the resolution which 
came before one of the meetings of the 
Western zone, calling attention to the 


great desirability of color in the national 
advertising program. He said that al- 
ready in some of the national magazines 
the campaign had been carrying ‘ts mes- 
sage in color, and that the program for 
the coming year would bring an elabora- 
tion of this plan, many contracts having 
already been entered into for the display 


of attractively colored national adver- 
tisements. 

The convention extended a _ vote of 
thanks to Mr. Trigg for the service that 


he has rendered the industry. 


W. R. McComb, business 
the campaign, discussed the educational 
work that had been done umong the 
farmers, and of the necessity for educat- 
ing contracting painters to be _ better 
salesmen. Mr. McComb’s report was as 
follows :— 


mrnager of 


Save the Surface Report 


The Save the Surface Campaign needs 
no introduction to this group of paint 
and varnish manufacturers, for it has 


only been with your help and assistance 
that our organization has completed an- 
other successful year, a year full of ac- 
tivities which have broadened the scope 
of our work to such a degree that it is 
apparent we must enlarge our forces to 
take care of the details, particularly if 
we increase our activities next year in 
the same degree. 

While I do not intend to go into these 
activities in detail with you, I should like 
to point out the distinct advancement 
which I feel has been made. The scope 
of our advertising has been enlarged and 
its appeal has been, I believe, greater. 
With the introduction of color in our 
double page advertisements in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and the new color ap- 
peal added to the cause of surface pro- 
tection, I am sure you will agree with 
me that the effectiveness of our work is 
being steadily increased. In the pub- 
licity and trade and sales promotion ac- 
tivities you have noted a similar advance. 
The film was shown more times this year 


at a less cost per showing than any 
previous year. 

While I feel that we have cause to 
congratulate ourselves on our progress, 
we must realize that we are still far 
from the limit of our expansion. The 


epportunities for further development are, 
as I hope to point out to you, enormous. 

The future of each of your individual 
concerns as much as the future of your 
industry as a whole is directly dependent 
upon the success of our cooperative work. 
For the situation which you men are 
facing is that which confronts practi- 
cally every business organization of today 
in every industry. Competition is becom- 
ing more and more intense and each 
month sees it increasing. These facts are 
clearly represented in the reports of the 
Department of Commerce and the most 
important financial papers in the coun- 
try. But you will observe that through- 
out these reports attention is beine called 
to the keener competition of industry 
against industry. 

O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany, wr:ting in the Jast issue of Nation’s 
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Business on “The Answer to the New 
Competition,” points out that “trade as- 
sociations are the most vital single fac- 
tors in safeguarding the prosperity of 
an industry and of each business in it 
through the strife of the new competi- 
t.on, but every member of an associa- 
tion must work ceaselessly for and with 
his fellow-members. ’ The necessity of 
this one hundred percent co-opera- 
tion I shall discuss at greater length 
later. For the present suffice it to say 


that there is little doubt that an industry 
such as yours must look to its trade as- 
sociation for a way out of the present 
situation. 

For the paint and varnish men the fu- 


ture holds particularly bright prospects 
which can be realized if the industry 
works together whole-heartedly. We have 


an appeal which up to the present time 
is largely undeveloped—beauty and color. 
The time is opportune for its development 
now that the public is showing dissatis- 
faction with the strictly utilitarian prod- 
uct which it accepted without question 
at the beginning of the era of mass pro- 
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duction and industrial efficiency. In every 
phase of modern business we can_ see 
the increasing importance attached to 
beauty as a sales factor. Ernest Elmo 
Calkins has treated precisely this subject 
in his article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
“Beauty the New Business Tool.’" As 
an example of the change which has come 


about, he cites the case of the Ford car 
which for many years was not handi- 
capped by its ugliness in developing its 
market. In time, however, the Chevrolet 
company added design and color to 
mechanical efficiency and exceeded the 
output of the Ford company. We all 
know that the latter has been forced to 


change its policy in answer to the new 
demand. 

Mr. Calkins further points out that 
“the application of design and color to 
useful things has been carried to what 
might seem extravagant length, except 


that the results have been satisfactory.” 
In every example which he cites the 
change is partially at least through color. 
And in nearly every example it is through 
paint. Automobiles, houses, factory 
buildings, hospitals, furnaces, radiators, 
bridges, and even locomotive engines, are 
some of the things which have been af- 
fected by this new demand for color— 
and incidentally for paint. We have 
every reason to believe that as industrial 
efficiency increases and the utilitarian as- 
pect of every day products reaches per- 
fection, beauty will play an increasingly 
great part in salesmanship. When we 
consider that nearly every industry will 
be striving to meet the new demand, and 
that a very great number of them are 
dependent on paint in so doing, the op- 
portunities for increasing the output of 
paint and varnish products seem 
tremendous. 


Protection Also Essential 


Such are the possibilities for develop- 
ing our market through the color appeal. 
At the same time surface protection prom- 
ises to be a more powerful sales force 
than ever. The most difficult part of 
the road in getting this idea over to the 





public has been travelled, now that the 
slogan is a familiar phrase to the con- 
sumer. The time has come when its 
repetition will bring real results. What- 
ever we may think of this advertising 
world of ours as presented by Stuart 
Chase and F J. Schlink in “Your 


Money’s Worth,” we must admit the truth 
of their ironic comment that “repetition 
is reputation.” The way our slogan has 
gone over is an achievement. From now 
on we may expect to reap the benefits 
provided we keep at the job of repetition. 

In addition, the message of our slogan 
is more timely than ever. It gives us a 
definite advantage in meeting the high 
pressure salesmanship. methods of other 
industries, for not only are we able to 


compete with them on (the basi f, beauty, 
which as I have poipted Quite used 
more and more aS ‘a’ sales, but 
we are able to say that in ade e are 
offering the consumer something which 
is fundamentally utilitarian. In other 
words paint is a necessity as well as a 
luxury. This double appeal should give 
us a very definite advantage over our 
competitors. 


i 


Furthermore, there is a vast potential 
market for paint and varnish as surface 
protectors alone. The farm market is, 


comparatively speaking, undeveloped. 
Recently Save the Surface Campaign, to- 
gether with the Bureau Farmer, conducted 
an investigation on farm painting which 
revealed some significant facts. <A very 














cons'derable majority of all farmers 
this country neglect the painting of their 
buildingss. About 75 percent of these 
do so solely because they feel they cannot 
afford to paint. Among the remaining 
25 percent in the majority of cases this 


same conviction that ‘painting costs too 
much” is partally responsible for the 
neglect that now exists. Clearly the 


average farmer does not regard paint in 
the light of economy. The results of this 
survey give something of an idea of the 


need and opportunities for educational 
work among farmers on surface protec- 
tion. To do this we are proving to the 
banker that it is good business for him 
to encourage the loaning of money for 
the purpose of painting. This is some- 
thing all of you might develop in your 
communities. Then there is a_ tremen- 
dous field for development among indus- 


buildings, 
of home 
our own 

painted 


factories, office 
To say nothing 
owners. We each know from 
observation how few homes are 
regularly and adequately. 

You men, of course, realize 
and the opportunities of the future for 
your industry if your industry can but 
meet the new competition. Your prob- 
lem is to decide upon ways and means 
by which this goal can be reached. 


Lethargy Is Fatal 


In Mr. Cheney’s answer to this very 
question, while he states that the best hope 
lies in co-operative advertising, he warns 
against the futility of such hope where 
lethargy exists among association mem- 
bers. Commenting upon the all too preva- 
lent feeling of the American business man 
that if he belongs to an association every- 
thing will be all right, Mr. Cheney says :— 
“To often an association member feels 
that, if he has committees, by-laws and 
a secretary, then the problems of the 
industry require no further attention 
from him. A strong association secre- 
tary can do a great deal for-an industry, 
but he, too, frequently is called upon to 
do it against the most impenetrable in- 
difference and sometimes the active hos- 
tility of a large proportion of his mem- 
bership.”’ He further points out that 
“association activity cannot be adequate 
to meet the new competition unless it 
serves to bring together all concerned with 
the industry—not the manufacturers 
alone, or the wholesalers alone, or the 
retailers alone.’’ Here he strikes directly 
at what is perhaps the weakest spot at 
the present time in the paint and varnish 
organization. Our activities are confined 
too much to the manufacturers. Through 
closer contact with dealers and master 
painters and through a better sales or- 
ganization among these members of our 
industry, we can more effectively reach 
our ultimate aim of consumer education. 

Recently a census of distribvtors was 
taken of the retail and wholesale trade 
of Baltimore, which gives a striking ex- 
ample of the present situation. Taking 
the figures for the year of 1925 we find 
that the stock turnover of paint products 
is slightly more than two times a year; 
whereas for automobile accessori for 
instance, it is nearly eight times; for 
building materials nearly seven, and elec- 
trical supplies and appliances between 
five and six. Such a condition— and the 
example is typical of conditions through- 
out the country—clearly indicates that 
paint salesmanship among dealers is not 
developed. Other industries, such as the 
sterling silver, the musica] instruments, 
and the auto accessories are actively con- 


trial concerns, 
and so on. 


these facts 





ducting promotional salesmanship work 
among dealers in spite of their present 
large turnover. Innumerable such prod- 
ucts as these are indirectly competing 


The industry which puts the 
in the field and behind the 


with paint. 
best salesmen 


counter is the industry which is going 
to win out. 

Among master painters the situation 
is much the same. A very striking ex- 


sales- 
came 
Mr. 
Na- 
the 
Mr. 
had 
two 

or 
an 
re- 
master 

looked 
bids, he 
The 


ample of the need for developing 
manship among master painters 
to my attention recently through 
Hudson, vice-president of the Chase 
tiona] Bank, with whom the Save 
Surface Campaign has its account. 
Hudson related to me how his home 
needed painting and re-roofing for 
years or so. During that time four 
five roof concerns called on him in 
effort to sell the roofing job, but he 
ceived not one approach from a 
painter. Furthermore, when he 
up master painters and got their 
heard nothing further from them. 
roofing concerns, however, followed up 
the matter periodically to see if he had 
reached a decision and to endeavor to 
secure the contract. That, gentlemen, is 
the situation in your industry today. 
For some time we have realized the 
pressing need for work to correct this 
condition, and with Mr. Dabelstein and 
others we have already begun a program, 
seeking suggestions and organizing plans 
for educating the master painter to the 
advantages and methods of better sales- 
manship. 
We have establish 
industries 


also taken steps to 
friendly relations with allied 
and I feel that here, too, lies a real op- 
portunity for the future. I believe that 
our success in meeting the new competi- 
tion depends not only upon better or- 
ganization within our industry, but upon 


working with allied industries to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

In this connection I have made ar- 
rangements to call jointly on members of 
the brick and cement trade. There are 
other such opportunities for establishing 
friendly relations which would be of in- 
estimable value in developing the paint 


The machinery, the 
the industrial alcohol, 


and varnish market. 
commercial solvent, 


and other industries would benefit from 
our co-operation as we would benefit 
from theirs. 
Additional Help Needed 

Such work as this, however, requires 
personal contact. It reyu res more time 
than I am able, under present circum- 
stances, to give. The time has arrived 
when our organization must be enlarged 
if we are to take advantage of these and 


other cpportunities which stand before us. 


In every way we have developed to 
the point where the demand for our ser- 
vices is greater than we can meet. We 
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now looked upon as the 


informational bureau for the advertising 
and sales marketing problems of the 
paint and varnish industry. We are 
constantly receiving requests as to the 
growth of the industry in production, 
sales and consumption; the distribution 
of its products; the relative increase in 


paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers and 
so on. Only this week we received a let- 
ter asking for the amount of paint and var- 
nish used per capita on farms as com- 
pared to towns and cities; the average 
number of residences and other buildings 
per one hundred in towns and cities need- 
ing pa.nting, and the same for farm 
property; the amount of paint and var- 
nish used per year on new construction, 
and similar information. To meet de- 
mands such as these we need the services 
of an expert sti.-istician. The silk, paper 
and pulp and many other industries, real- 


izing the value of such information, have 
conducted extensive research along these 
lines. By studying the market trends 


and surveying the industry's output, they 
are able to give out information which 
effectively eliminates over-production and 
its attendent losses. The objection some- 
times raised to giving out so-called ‘‘con- 


fidential’’ information, these industries 
have found absurd. There is everything 
to be gained and nothing to be lost by 


such a course of procedure. 

This is one of the many things which 
we could do if we had the financial 
means for expansion. I feel sure that we 
would have no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary contracts for such expansion if 
you men, who are the first in the in- 
dustry, are willing to back us up whole- 
heartedly and to give more of your time 
to this movement of ours. During my 
recent Western trip I had proof of the 
success of gett:.ng new contracts when- 
ever the aid of the leaders of the indus- 
try is given. The Western men showed a 
fine spirit in not only passing the resolu- 
tion which called for expansion of our 
activities and better co-operation on the 
part of present investors in effecting this 
expansion, but in backing it up. They 
were willing to give the splendid co- 
operation which I received in this respect, 
and to the fine spirit of enthusiasm which 


these men showed that I attribute our 
success in increasing the number of our 
investors in the western states. 

I have here a brief report of some 


statistics of other co-operative campaigns 
which illustrates the attitude and situa- 
tion among competing industries, as com- 
pared with our own. I should like to 
call your attention to a few of these. 
The evaporated milk industry invests on 
a basis of one-half of one percent of their 


total domestic sales. The association of 
knit underwear, on the basis of one-fifth 
of one percent. The sterling silver in- 
dustry does an annual business of $30,- 
000,000 and spends $75,000 in promoting 
it. Last and most significant of all, be- 
‘ause these people are in more direct 
competition with our own products, is 
the Portland Cement Association. In 


1924 the cement production amounted to 
$435,000,000 and at that time the indus- 
try was spending $500.000 a year. Today 
their production is enormously increased, 


and likewise their co-operative adver- 
tising. They are now spending for this 
purpose a million dollars yearly. It is 


hardly necessary for me to call attention 
to the marked contrast of these industries 
with our own, whose total sales amount 
to between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 
a year, and whose co-operative adver- 
tising funds amount to $211,000: We can 
readily understand why Mr. Lawrence in 
his paper given at the Western zone con- 
vention on “Finding Surfaces to Save” 
dwelt at some length on the increased 
stucco construction. 


Organization Must Be Able 


To conduct advertising and sales pro- 
motional activities through a co-operative 
organization is not enough. If we fall 
behind others in perfecting this organi- 
zation we wil) inevitably lose out with 
the consumer. To quote again from Mr. 
Cheney who gives the best solution that 
has yet been offered to the new competi- 
tion of industry against industry: ‘“Co- 
operative advertising is one of the most 
potent weapons in meeting the new com- 
petition. but it can never be_ stronger 
than the membership of the association 
behind the campaign, and I believe that 
too few of you men realize that co- 
operative advertising is much newer than 
individual advertising and that it still 
bristles with many unsolved problems 
which require not only expert manage- 
ment but also the active, enthusiastic and 
intelligent support of every member. 
The new competition cuts across 


old distributing lines, and so must the 
new co-operation. The sooner every 
trade association actively becomes inte- 


grated into the organized activity of the 
whole industry, the sooner it will be 
ready to fight constructively in the new 
competition. Reg.rdless if  inter-dis- 
tributor competition, every factor within 
an industry must fight together; and re- 


gardless of inter-commodity and _ inter- 
industrial competitions, all industries 
having common interests must under- 


stand and help each other. 
It is for these reasons, gentlemen, that 


an increase in the mechanical forces of 
the campaign is of such vital concern to 
the future of the paint and varnish in- 


dustry. To sum up, they are as follows :— 


First, we have the problem of the direct 
education of the consumer. Second, we 
have the education in salesmansh'p of 
the retail dealer and the master painter. 
Third, we need to secure the better sup- 
port of our wholsale salesmen and other 


members of the industry who should be 
assisting us in the promotion of our ac- 








tivities. Fourth, is the compilation of 
statistics which are necessary to the 
intelligent solution of our first three 
problems. Fifth, there is the cultivation 


of all the factions of the paint and var- 
nish industry and allied industries who 
should be investors in the campaign. And 


through 
relations 


development 
of friendly 
industries and allied co-oper- 
ative associations such as the building 
and loan associations, the insurance com- 
panies, the cement industry and so on, 
To do all of this we now have $211,000. 

the past year your committees and 


finally. there is thr 
personal ccntact 
with other 


In 
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staff have endeavor- 
the financial 
clothe adequately each «ft the five major 


. matter of fact 


executive 


opportunities. 
the whole piece of cloth, even 
be all wool 
number one alone, 
spots exposed to the elements of our com- 
petitive industries. 
can see our problems and our needs, 


yard wide, 
leaves here 


see and you 


effectively 


recognize r 4 
financial 


them without 
operation. 

the campaign's 
receiving an 
ment in advertising and sales promotional 
approximately 
business 


work are 


amounts 
$211,000 yearly. 
obtaining investors 
to receive dividends on the 
in the campaign? 


increased 
investment 


concluding 
following 
of distribution and declared 
situation 
production under-competition. 
concerned, 
encroached 


dealer was 
mail-order 


problem to put 
the levels of competitive articles 


facturers prices to 


salesmen 


waiting for customers 
contribution 
National 
report of 
committee 
Schumann 


Campaign. 
competition 
presented 


and was as follows 


Report Unfair 


Competition 


This year has been one 
on the part of M. Q. Maclonald in behalf 
assoctlation. 
spent much time in the field, visited quite 


effort of 





Carl J. Schumann 


Chairman on Unfair Competition 


members, 
assistance 
Commission. 

» bulk of what 
ing is necessarily of a secret, confidential 
is possible to 








MacDonald 


cases where 
cases of misbranding, 
been reported in the 


give publicity 
stitution, 
bulletin and 


in many of these Mr. MacDonald 





M. Q. Macdonald 


Head of Unfair Competition 


has been of great assistance 
est of the association. 
When the work to eliminate unfair com- 
Was started, 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
the members of the 


Members 
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facturers’ Association of the United States 
were asked to sign the so-called ‘“Anti- 
Rebate Agreement.” The committee 
deems it advisable, in view of the amal- 
gamation of these two old associations to 
have all of the members of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reaffirm their stand and sign as 
members of this new association the 
“Uniform Agreement to Eliminate Unfair 
Competition,” which the committee rec- 
ommends for adoption and for such action. 


The committee further recommends that 


our association endeavor to have non- 
member companies in our industry sign 
this same agreement. 

The committee further offers for ap- 


d ‘“Salesman's Uniform 


proval a revi man’ \ r 
iminate Unfair Competi- 


Agreement to FE 








tion,” and asks that it be adopted and 
that members pledge themselves to have 
their salesmen sign this agreement. The 
slight revisions of this new agreement 
from the old agreement all have the ap- 
proval of Mr. MacDonald. 

The committee wishes to take this op- 
portunity to express its full confidence in 


MacDonald and what he is doing, not 
the direct work of this committee 
various other matters which the 
association has referred to him. 

Mr. Schumann was followed by 
Macdonald, of the Washington 
who told of the legal difficulties 
tered in suppressing contradictory label- 
ng. Members were urged to notify the 
committee of any instances of the prac- 
tice of misrepresentation. 

The final report of the 
presented by Ludington 


Mr. 
only in 
but in 


M. Q. 
bureau, 
encoun- 





first session was 
Patton, chairman 


of the tung oil committee. Mr. Patton's 
report was as follows :— 
Ez Oil 
Report on Tung O1 
Your committee has during the past 
vear, as for several preceding vears, func- 
tioned as the board of directors of the 
American Tung Oil Corporation, The 
association has been advised from time 


to time of the activities of this organiza- 


tion through the annual report to the 
stockholders and through the various 
pamphlets published by the scientific sec- 


tion and which contained the reports of 


the general manager of the American 
Tung Oil Corporation 
The past year has seen a steady de- 


velopment of the groves in Florida. A 
recent inspection indicates that practically 


all of the 25,000 trees originally planted 
three and a half years ago are now bear- 
ing some fruit While some of these 
trees contain only a few fruit, others con- 
tain as high as 300. It is believed that 
these young trees which contain the 
greater quantity of fruit are bearing more 
heavily than trees in China which are 
many years older but which have not 


1 


been properly cultivated. All of this sug- 


gests the assumption that ultimately, 
when our trees reach maturity, they 
should be producing a far greater quan- 
tity of oil than any other tung oil trees 
in the world. Experiments are being con- 
ducted in Gainesville, at the groves of the 
corporation, by representatives of the 
corporation and scientists connected with 
the University of Florida, which give 
great promise in this direction. This 


method of 
contrasted 
method of 
far-off re- 

important 


should justify the 
scientific culture of 
with the older 
depending upon wild trees in 
for our supply of this 
commodity The high quality of the oil 
expected from the American crop 
future is also a Matter of great 
the industry 

there 
interest In 
large land 


present 
tung oil as 
and illogical 





fions 


to be 


in the 
importance to 

Fortunately 
increase of 


part of 


has been a notable 
our work upon the 
holders in Florida and 
other sections of the South, especially in 
the Gulf region Many large land owners 
throughout northern Florida have decided 
that they must plant their land with some 
type of profitable crop, and tung oil is 
being looked upon as the logical crop for 
this purpose. It is confidently hoped, 
therefore, that extended plantings will be 
made this winter. 


Although shipments of oi 
this year have been very large, conditions 
are so unsettled in that country that fu- 
ture supplies from China cannot be de- 
pended upon It is, therefore, important 
that the work of developing an Ameri- 
can source of oil be continued vigorously, 
and that every member of the association 
should have a part in this enterprise. To 
properly expand the work, the authorized 
capital stock of the corporation was re- 
cently increased from $100,000 to $150,- 
600, so that there is now approximately 
$50,000 worth of stock available for sub- 
scription. It is hoped that every mem- 
ber of the association who is not a stock- 
holder will take part in this work, and 
that those who are now stockholders will 
increase their present holdings. 


Several tons of fruit will be obtained 
from the this fall, and this fruit 
will be used in crushing experiments dur- 
ing the winter months to determine upon 
the most satisfactory types of hullers, 
crushers, or expellers. Information gained 
during winter months from these ex- 
periments will be required for the con- 
struction of a mill in the Gainesville dis- 
trict during the coming summer, so that 
this n will be available to take care 
of the substantial crop expected 


or the fal] of 1928 


from China 


trees 


the 


that is 


Some users of substantial 
who have visited 
have suge hat the 
might to advantage be 
up to 10,000 


the 


quantities of 
the groves, 
corporation 
enlarged to plant 
ing oil, and that 
corporation then be made a producing 
company so that the amount of oil ob- 
tained in the future ould be allotted to 
the stockholders, upon their hold- 

s While a very cons ible amount 
of capital would be required for such a 
venture t is l the 
attention of the 
company 


At a 


tung oil, 


ested t 
acres of t 


base: 





ladle! 
one that it least merits 
every stockholder’ of 
special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the corporatio held in Gaines- 
ville, September following 
additional 


oe, 1927 the 
directors wet 


elected brom- 





well Auit, William P. Allen, Ernest T 
Trigg, and W. R. Carnegie 
Mr. Patton's report was interupted to 


show a number of interesting photographs 


recently made about Gainesville, showing 
the conditions of the tung tree groves 
and the experimental work that is being 
conducted at that place. The tung oil 


committee received the thanks of the as- 
sociation for its report. 
S d Session 
The Tuesday morning session first 


heard the report of the paint committee, 
which was presented by the chairman, 
J. Sibley Felton, as follows :— 


Report on Paint 


During the past year the business of 
the paint manufacturer has been steady, 
progressive, and satisfactory. The sup- 
ply of raw materials has been ample at 
prices generally considered fair. Manu- 
facturing plants have been running on 
full time with labor employed at wages 
maintained on a high level. The quality 
of production is constantly improving and 
this factor is due to an earnest desire 
to serve the public faithfully as well as 


to the presence of keen competition. This 
condition is also brought about by the 
better education of production superin- 


tendents in collaboration with well-trained 
chemists whose research work is produc- 
tive of much that means better standards 


for the manufacturer and better values 
for the consumer. 
The marvelous spirit of co-operation 


among trade 
during the past few years 
greatly developed and strengthened all 
lines of production to the end that this 
feature of our trade is in excellent con- 
dition. The fact that more careful and 
intelligent attention should be paid to the 


asso- 
has 


within the trade and 


ciations 





merchandising of our products is doubt- 
less apparent to all concerned. While it 
is true that each manufacturer has his 
peculiar problems in this respect it is, 
nevertheless, certain that much help and 
enlightenment may be derived from 

ous activities within our allied associa- 
tions which should have continued and 
igorous support. 


In addition to industrial trade the num- 
ber of new buildings to be painted and 
the fair proportion of older structures to 





J. Sibley Felton 


Chairman on Paint 


be renovated have contributed to a vol- 
ume of business which is mainly satis- 
factory although somewhat below expec- 
tations in some quarters 

The frequent purchasing of small lots 
appears to be the order of the day to 
which manufacturers, jobbers and deal- 
ers have accustomed themselves Condi- 
tions of trade may be fairly considered 
as prosperous and the outlook is en- 
couraging for an indefinite period under 
the application of sound business judg- 
ment 

G. W. Robson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on varnish, made the following 
report: 


Report on Varnish 


No meetings of your committee 


been held since its appointment ; 


sociation headquarters throughout’ the 
year 
One question which seemed especiallv 


to affect the interests of the 


curtailment of the Chinese wood oil 


ply on account of political warfare aleng 
time 
chair- 
the subject to 
committee, as 
expressed 
attend a 
inatter. 


China. At 
acute, your 
on 
the 
member 
ready to 
with the 


Yangtse River in ihe 
situation was most 
man addressed a letter 
the other members of 
result of which every 
himself willing and 

meeting in connection 


the 
the 








However, after conference between your 
chairman and the general manager of the 
association, it developed that the wood 
oil situation was well in hand and all 
that could possibly be done was being 
done through contacts by represeniatives 
of the association (Dr. Gardner and 
others) with the proper governmental 
agencies in Washington, the members be- 
ing kept informed on the situation 
through the medium of the association's 
monthly bulletin 

The report of the committee wcquer, 
of which L., H. Conklin é iirman, 
was read by Secretary Hecke The re- 


port was as follows: 


Report on Lacquer 


This 
tory of 
the 


the first time in the 
manufacturers’ 
provide for a 
need of sucl t 


vear, for 
the 

by-laws 

the 


lacquer 


nittes committ cs 








ing 
development of 
part of 


shortly 
ofticers 
were 
the full attendance at the initial meeting 
which was called on very short notice. 


mittee, 
came 


have 
although 
your chairman has kept in touch with as- 


varnish 
manufacturers was that of the threatened 
sup- 


h S- 
association, 


com- 





importance and 
integral 


of the 
lacquer as an 
the industry. 

committee organized for work 
after its appointment, and the 
and chairman of the committee 
very much encouraged because of 


felt because 


Your 


Important matters affecting the lacquer 


interests necessitated this meeting which 
oecupied 
for 


committee 
and the 
future 


the 
day, 
for 


attention of 
part of a 
established 


the 
better 
was 


the 
foundation 


procedure in the committee’s functions. 


At a subsequent meeting of your com- 
the question of fire prevention 
up because of one or two serious 





L. H. Conklin 


Chairman on Lacquer 


fires, with accompanying loss of life, 
which had occurred in lacquer plants. 
Your committee felt that inasmuch as the 
fire hazard in the use of lacquer was 
practically the same as in the use of 
varnish and paint, the question could 
more properly be handled by a_ special 
committe covering the entire field rathe1 
than to try and devise special preventive 
methods for lacquer users only. Accord- 
ingly, upon the recommendation of the 
lacquer committee, your president ap- 
pointed a separate committee to be known 
as the fire. prevention committee, which 
we understand is now stud, ing the sub- 
ject and wil] submit a separate report to 
this convention. 

As a whole the lacquer business seems 


to be moving steadily forward. There 
are indications in certain lines that be- 
cause of its higher cost, both on the unit 
price basis and the amount used, the 
tendency is to return to varnish products, 
which are lower per gallon and cover 
more surface. On the other hand, there 
are a number of new lines of manufac- 
ture that are becoming interested in lac- 


quer products and adopting them. 
The price of nitrated cotton as well as 


some of the principal solvents have 
reached considerably lower levels in the 
past year. In the opinion of many they 
have gone as low as they will; so that 


future possibilities will be confined to the 





development of other solvents. 

\t the present time emphasis in re- 
search work seems to be placed on the 
possibility of manufacturing some form 


of synthetic gum that can be .satisfac- 
torily used in connection with cotton in 
much larger percentages than has been 
the practice up to this time. By this 
means a lacquer containing higher solid 
content and giving a thicker film or coat- 
ing would be produced 

W. P. Allen, chairman of the commit- 
tee on fire prevention, presented the fol- 
lowing report :— 

Fire P 
> y 
ire revention 

While your fire prevention committee 

has been very active since its appoint- 


ment last May, it has not had an oppor- 
tunity, due to its late appointment, to hold 


a committee meeting, and can, therefore, 
only report progress at this time. It 
feels, however, that a splendid founda- 





tion has been laid for the coming year's 
work, and assuming the fire prevention 
committee will be continued for the en- 
suing year, we suggest that a committee 
meeting be held in November. 

It might be mentioned that during the 
past year the committee sent to the as- 
sociation members a copy of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters leafiets 
entitled “Safeguards for Spraying in 


Connection With Finishing Processes.” 
Following this, requests were received 
from many of the association members 
asking for from fifteen to one hundred 
and fifty copies of this leaflet for dis- 
tribution to their own sales representa- 
tives and customers. 

The committee feels that the education 


of the manufacturers and users as to the 





fire he rd actually introduced through 
the application of flammable finishes by 
the spray method is one of the most im- 


portant phases of its woyk and hopes to 
make available for distribution during the 
coming year simmilar pamphlets of arti- 
on this subject. 


The committee will appreciate receiving 


cles 


from the association members any help- 
ful suggestions they. may care to offer 
also copies of any articles, regulations 
or proposed ordinances which may come 


attention. 

We solicit your earnest 
this important work 

As a supplement to 
Allen read the following 
been sent to members of 


to their 
co-operation in 


his report, Mr 
letter which had 
the associatior 
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as 
in- 
are 


inasmuch 
through a more 
on costs that 


cient cost accounting systems, 
these firms will benefit 
telligent competition based 
actual instead of those that are guessed at. 

Your committee believes that the de- 
velopment of the cost accounting bureau 
will greatly benefit the paint and varnish 
industry. The co-operation of the mem- 
bership of the association in the work of 
this committee and of the cost accounting 
bureau has been greatly appreciated. It 
is only right that mention be made at this 
time of the very close helpful co-opera- 
tion given and interest shown in_ this 
work by the officers and membership of 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs. They have apparently 
realized the value of a definite cost ac- 
counting activityi in the industry and have 
been quick to respond. 

Your patronage is needed to maintain 
the bureau efficiently. Your orders for 
eost accounting surveys and for service 
are solicited for the bureau. Your com- 
mittee requests the same appropriation 
during this new fiscal year as was avail- 
able during the year just ending. 

S. E. Booker, as cnarman of the com- 
mittee on membership, presented the fol- 
lowing report :— 


Report on Membership 


Shortly after its appointment, your 
committee obtained from the secretary a 
list of manufacturers known to be quali- 
fied for membership and addressed to 
each of them a letter setting forth the 
advantages of membership and inviting 
them to join the association. 

As a result of this invitation, three 
companies sent in their applications and 





were admitted to membership as _ fol- 
lows : 
Benson-Beckman Paint Company, Inc., Mo- 


bile, Ala. 
The Alston-Lucas Paint Company, 
Ferbert-Schorndorfer Company, 
Ohio. 
In addition to these the following have 


Chicago. 
Cleveland, 





S. E. Booker 


Chairman on Membership ‘ 


aleo been admitted since your last annual 
meeting :-— 


Arnesto Paint Company, New York. 
California Ink Company, West Berkeley, Cal 
Knox Varnish Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
The Larkin Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pacific Paint & Varnish Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The George H 
Mass. 

Sillers Paint 
geles, Cal. 


Shaw Company, Middleboro 


& Varnish Company, Los An- 


The total of these admissions is 10, 
against which the secretary reports the 
loss of 18 by resignation, 4 dropped in 
accordance with the by-laws, and 5 by 
consolidation. There is, therefore, a net 
loss of 17. 

The present membership is 183. 

The great majority of the resignations 


have been prompted by increases in dues 
under the new by-laws. 

We respectfully suggest that our suc- 
cessors endeavor to recover some of these, 
and that they use their best effort toward 
securing a larger representation of lacquer 
manufacturers. 


For the committee on naval stores, the 
chairman, R. O. Walker, reported as fol- 
lows :— 


Report on Naval Stores 


“Naval stores’’ refers to the products 
produced from the resinous gum of the 
long-leaf and slash pine which grow so 
luxuriantiy in the Southern States. The 


paint and varnish industry is particularly 
interested in turpentine and rosin, and 
from kindred products produced from pine 
stumps, such as steam-distilled wood tur- 














pentine, wood rosin and pine oil. In 
Gamble's Year Book, the estimated pro- 
duction of gum naval stores in the United 
States for thirty years is as follows: 
Rosins. 
Barrels 
Turpentine. (500 Ibs 
Barrels 420 
Season (50 gals.). b net) 
510,000 1,700, 000 
180,000 1,599, 000 
430,000 1,765, 000 
565,000 1,881,000 
520,000 1 
0, 000 1 
ee 525,000 1 
0 ey ee 400,000 1 
EE eee 340,000 1 
Oh «'na00 Bl nha «9 sp 520,000 1,731,000 
1916-17.. 610,000 2.032.000 
SRO 4.5 2 bona ck nko 530,000 1,765,000 
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Turpentine. (500 Ibs. 
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(50 gals.). lbs. net). 
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oe | See 600,000 2,000,000 
1903-04....... sescccoee G40,000 1, 000 
BEE bth See ces 581,000 Ay », OOO 
rrr 600,000 2,000,000 
1900-01.......... 2,065,000 
1899-1900....... 1,782,000 





1,665,000 


It is impossible to give accurate statis- 
tics regarding the present naval stores 
year which began April 1, but indications 


are that there will be a decided increase 
in production in the United States, with 
possibly a small decrease in France. 


France produces between 20 and 25 per- 


cent of the world’s naval stores, with the 
United States leading with between 60 
and 65 percent. To one barrel of turpen- 
tine there is a yield of about 3% barrels 


of rosin, figuring the rosin on a basis of 
500 pounds gross, 


While referring to statistics, may we 
urge our members to be more prompt in 
the future than they have been in the 
past in complying with requests for in- 


formation regarding consumption of naval 
stores and stocks on hand. At the meet- 
ing of the Pine Institute of America in 
Jacksonville there was considerable dis- 
cussion of this subject, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that statistics of 
production lacked value unless correlated 
with statistics of consumption. 

In the paint and varnish industry there 
is a marked decline in the use of tur- 
pentine with a corresponding increase in 
the use of mineral spirits. Your commit- 
tee does not undertake to pass any opin- 
ion on the relative merits of these volatile 
liquids, but the manufacturers using min- 
eral spirits must be prepared to meet 
any arguments advanced by naval store 
interests in their efforts to secure an in- 
creased use of turpentine in the manu- 
facture of paint and varnish. 

There have been wide fluctuations in 
the market price of turpentine and rosin 
in this crop year. Turpentine has been 
in abundant supply, and while it was pre- 
sumed that 60 cents Jacksonville or Sa- 
vannah would be the low price of the sea- 
son, later weakness developed and the low 
price of 45% cents was reached July 2. 
Since then the market has recovered to 
some extent. 

The lighter shades of rosin have been 
low in price in comparison with the 1926 
crop, and the low point was reached about 
July 2. During the latter part of July 
and early August there was considerable 
export demand and the advance in price 
was considerable. There is comparatively 
little stock in consumers’ hands and when 
active buying starts the price will prob- 
ably advance, unless this is offset by con- 
tinued large receipts. The dark grades 
are not in as plentiful supply as hereto- 
fore, while there is more N grades than 
usual. Your committee has noted a real 
improvement in the grading of rosin dur- 
ing the past year and we feel sure that 
the producers are doing everything in 
their power to maintain uniform stand- 
ards. 


A final report, previous to the joint 
meeting with the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs, was offered 
by D. J. McCrudden, chairman of the 
petroleum products committee, as _ fol- 
lows :-— 


Report on Petroleum 
Products 


We submit as our repurt the follow- 
ing report on mineral spirits made to the 
Philadelphia Paint and Varnish Superin- 
tendents’ Club by F. A. Wertz, chairman 
of its committee on specifications. 


The specification committee of the 
Paint and Varnish Superintendents’ Club 
of the Philadelphia District has devoted 


by far the major portion of its time dur- 
ing the past year to work on mineral 
spirits for thinning paints and varnishes. 
We have definitely established that min- 
eral spirits from different sources vary 
somewhat in their solvent power, have 
perfected a method for determining these 
relative solvent powers, and are presenting 
a paper at the meeting of the federation 
of production clubs describing the test 
and its practical applications in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes. 

When purchasing mineral] spirits 
our members have been striving to buy 
a solvent that will give uniformly good 
results, and the problem of specifying 
the quality desired has always been be- 
fore us. We are convinced that no speci- 
fication for mineral spirits so nearly gives 
assurance of obtaining a product that 
performs satisfactorily in practice, as the 
specification recommended in our progress 


all 


report of last year, published in the “Of- 
ficial Digest’”’ of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs for Jan- 
uary, 1926. We feel confident that this 


specification covers our requirements more 


adequately than any other specification 
now existing. We are therefore present- 
ing this specification before the federa- 
tion meeting with the recommendation 
that it be accepted by the federation as 
a tentative standard, There are no im- 
portant changes made in the _ specifica- 
tion as recommended last year, except 
that it has been brought into a standard 


and more precise form. In the distillation 
test the quantity of distillate which shall 
come over under the intermediate point 
of 180 deg. C. has been changed from 50 
percent to 45 percent; the copper strip 
test for sulphur ‘has been described in 
greater detail; and the permissible depth 


of color of the residue in the flask at the 
end of the distillation test has been pre- 
cisely defined by reference to the Gard- 


ner-Holdt color standards. We are hope- 
ful that this snecification may become the 
tentative standard for the paint and var- 
nish industry, and after it has been given 


a thorough trial, that it will be advanced 

to the status of a standard specification 

assuring the consumer a satisfactory sol- 

vent, and the producers a definite guide 

to our needs. 

Recommended Tentative Specifications 
Volatile Mineral Spirits for Thinning 


for 


Paints and Varnishes 
Proposed by the Paint and Varnish Superin- 


tendent’s Club of the Ph.ladelphia District 
General:—These specifications apply to pe- 
troleum distillates known as mineral spirits. 
The material shall be composed entirely of 
petroleum distillate and shall conform to the 
following requirements: 

Appearance:—Shall 
suspended matter and water. 

Color:—Shall be ‘‘water white.’’ Not darker 
than No. 21 on the Sayboldt Chromometer. 

Flash Point:—Shall be not lower than 30° 
C. (86° F.) when tested in a closed cup tester 
(such as the Tag closed cup tester). 
Odor:--Shall not possess a_ strong 
agreeable odor either when freshly 
or after storage. 

Distillation Test: 
(302° F.) shall not 
late below 180° C. 


be clear and free from 


or dis- 
received 


Distillate below 150° C. 
exceed 5 percent. Distil- 
(356° F.) shall not be less 





D. J. McCrudden 


Chairman on Petroleum Products: 





than 45 percent. Distillate below 220° C. (428° 
F.) shall be not less than 97 percent. For 
method, see A. S. T. M. Tentative Specifica- 
tion D-86-25-T. 

Sulphur:—A clean strip of mechanically pol- 
ished pure 28 gauge sheet copper (approx. 
1/64” thick) 4%” in width and 1%” in length 
shall be placed in distillation flask and dis- 
coloration noted during distillation as under 
sulphur (a) and (b). ; 

(a) For varnish thinning, the copper strip 


shall show no heavy blackening at the end of 
the distillation, though some tarnishing is per- 
missible. The residue in the distillation flask 
shall be light in color, not darker than No. 10 
Gardner Color Standard for varnishes. 

(b) For paint thinning, the strip should not 
be blackened when the temperature in the dis- 
tillation flask has reached 160° C. (320° F.). 

Acidity:—The residue after distillation shall 
be neutral. 

Solvent 
relative 
spirits 
method: 
verized 
of butyl 
(242° F.) 
the liquid 
After the fiz 
buty! alcohol is 
grams of kauri 
is re-established. 
stand for 96 hours 
when the supernatant 
a clean, dry bottle 

Twenty grams of this mixture is weighed 
into a flat bottom flask and the volatile solvent 
to be tested is titrated into the flat bottom 
flask, keeping the material at exactly Was 
continuing the addition until the point is 
reached where a white paper carrying fine 
black printing is placed ‘beneath the flask and 
the point is reached where the printing is 
blurred. 








of ‘the 


Properties:—Determination 
mineral 


solvent properties of various 
may be obtained by the following 
100 grams of carefully selected pul- 
kauri gum is dissolved in 500 grams 
aleohol 114.4° C. (328° F.)-116.6° C. 
and heated to the boiling point of 
until the kauri is all dissolved. 
sk has been cooled, the additional 
added until the ratio of 100 
to 500 grams of buty! alcohol 
The mixture is allowed to 
in a well-stoppered bottle 
liquid is decanted into 


Joint Session 


A joint session of the American Paint 


and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs. Frank P. Cheesman, 
president of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, called the meeting to order. G. C. 
McEwen, president of the federation, 
spoke in appreciation of the co-operative 
spirit that had been manifested in the 
calling together of the two groups. He 


said that he felt. his association had made 
real progress during the year, and that 
the coming year promised even greater 
advancement. 


The first report presented was that of 
the joint committee on flax development, 
which was read by its chairman, C. T. 
Nolan. This report was the same as that 


Paint, Oil 
page 15.) 
rising vote 


presented before the National 
and Varnish Association (see 
On motion of E. H. Dyer, a 


of thanks was extended to Mr. Nolan and 
the members of his committee for the 
report presented and the work that has 
been accomplished during the past year. 

The report for the joint committee on 
legislation, of which Arthur 8S. Somers 
was chairman, was presented by W. J. 
Pitt. 


The report of the special committee on 


budget and finance was presented by F. 
PrP. Cheesman. This was a joint report 
and was presented also before the Na- 
tiona]) Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
(see page 13). The reports of the traffic 
committee, E. <A. Levielle, chairman 
(page 17), and of the committee on code 
and ethics, D. W. Figgis as chairman 
(page 13), also were read to the joint 
session and approved. 


The report of the plant managers’ com- 
mittee, presented by E. J. Cole, chairman, 
was as follows :-— 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Plant Managers’ Report 


The plant managers’ committee, one of 
the standing committees of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is the connecting link between 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs, its parent body, and re- 
ports to manufacturers’ association, con- 
cerning the activities of the federation. 

The past year has been one of substan- 
tial progress. The interest in the fed- 
eration work and that of its member 
clubs has increased. All of the eleven 
production clubs report well attended 
meetings and valuable discussions. The 
interest in budgetary control stimulated 
by our president, Mr. McEwen, is sure to 


be of value to many of our companies. 
President McEwen visited every club 
from coast to coast and has been instru- 
mental in the addition of the twelfth 


club to our federation, namely, The Paint 
and Varnish Production Club of Los An- 
geles. His leadership has been construc- 
tive, efficient and of permanent value. 

The digests of the minutes of our meet- 
ings with which you are doubtless 
miliar, have been published efficiently 
regularly under the direction of G. B 
Heckel, our secretary. The demand 
past issues of this digest in many cases 
cannot be filled and has made desirable 
the preparation of a digest of the past 
digests. This work is under way. 

Worthwhile aiscussions have been stim- 
ulated at the meetings of our various 
clubs by our central program committee 
under the direction of its chairman, 
E. J. Probeck. To this committee we are 
indebted for this most excellent federa- 
tion convention program. 

Jack Binswanger, chairman of our ab- 
stracting committee, has put into effect a 
well conceived program for abstracting 
the paint, varnish and lacquer literature. 


The results so far obtained are a credit 
to the men who have given of their time 
and effort and are an excellent example 


of what can be accomplished through co- 
operative effort. This work will go for- 
ward in co-operation with the education 
bureau as a joint publication with in- 
creased Scope and usefulness. 

Last year at our annual federation 
meeting our interest in the vital subject 
of cost accounting was revived by the 
timely remarks of F. L. Sultzberger. As 
a result a cost accounting committee 
headed by Mr. Buckminster has carried on 


a constructive program. All of the clubs 
have held meetings to discuss cost- 
finding problems. Interesting data has 


been obtained concerning the relative op- 
erating cost of different types of varnish 
fires, cost of grinding, etc. A number 
of the clubs have profited by having Mr. 
Blanke, of the cost bureau, with them 
at one of their meetings. It is felt that 
this is a subject in which much can be 
accomplished with the co-operation of the 
production man. 

A by-laws committee under Kenneth J. 
Howe has suggested amendments which 
will increase the efficiency and useful- 
ness of our federation. 

The possibility of standardizing dry 
colors and the advantages of doing so 
was proposed at our 1926 convention. 
A committee headed by J. E. Kortum 
brought this to the attention of the clubs 
with the conclusion that such standard- 
ization is not difficult if the committee 


was instructed to continue the work an- 
other year. 

Our plant managers’ committee has 
considered the possibility and advantage 
of a uniform system marking of raw 
material containers. We find most com- 
panies call their raw materials by their 


trade name. In a majority of the plants, 
however, the raw materials are called by 


code after they are received. No two 
codes are alike. Our committee does not 
believe that a uniform identification sys- 


tem of raw material containers, either by 
name or code, is possible. We fee] that 
insistance by our purchasing departments 
that all raw material containers be prop- 
erly marked will be of benefit. This mark- 
ing should include the name or code num- 


ber of the product contained, sellers’ 
name, buyers’ order number and iden- 
tification marks by which the seller can 
identify the lot or batch of the material 
represented. 

At our meeting last night a tentative 
specification for mineral spirits was read 
and approved. A_ similar specification 
will be or has been outlined to your as- 
sociation by your committee. The federa- 
tion recommends its adoption as a ten- 
tative specification. When adopted we 
urge its use, as well as that of other 
specifications for raw materials which 
have been or will be adopted by our as- 
sociation. 

The work of the educational bureau is 
of vical interest to our members. H. A. 


Gardner has given generously of his time 
visiting many of the production clubs 
During the coming year we are planning 


to co-operate more closely with him by 
offering for consideration a number of 
problems which we believe can be in- 
vestigated with profit. 


The federations’ officers are grateful to 
your manager, George V. Horgan, for his 
helpful advice which has been freely 


given whenever sought. We are sure that 


our work will be more effective and use- 
ful if directed and advised by the broad 
experience of the officers and members 
of the manufacturers’ association 

“The link between the sales and the 
manufacturing departments” was the 
subject of the paper read by J. E. Kor- 
tun. This paper had been prepared for 
presentation before the federation con- 


vention, and was as follows :— 


Linking Production and Sales 





Undoubtedly the primary function of a produc- 
tion man is to produce such products as are 
being manufactured in the most economical 
and efficient manner possible 

The progressive and modern production man, 
in order to accomplish this, requires a thorough 
knowledge of the requriements of his product, 
of improved machinery and labor saving de- 
vices, of cost methods and their application 
end probably more important, the principles of 
management to obtain the greatest efficiency 
from his employees These are the primary 
dut‘es of the production man today. 

The secondary function of the production 
man is to work in conjunction with the sell- 
ing and administrative departments f the 
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business in qa co-operative manner. This sec- 
ondary function is sometimes of little impor- 
tance because of the nature of the business 
or the product itself. However, in our own 
industry this secondary function, because of 
the nature of the business, the product, the 
method of using, etc., makes it a very im- 
portant one. 

To illustrate the importance of this secondary 
function, we find in the business chain that in 
‘tthe link joining and overlapping the co-oper- 
ative efforts of the sales and manufacturing 
departments of most paint and varnish manu- 
facturers is the production man and chemist. 
He should and in many cases does play a most 
valuable part in making this link firmer and 
stronger, thereby establishing an efficient and 
harmonious combination of inestimable value 
to the manufacturer. 

Today the successful marketing of goods in 
a highly competitive and specialized field, such 
as that of paint and varnish, depends largely 
upon supplying the consumer with products 
that will give the results desired at a com- 
petitive price. 

Competition is compelling manufacturers to 
develop and cultivate every available market 
in order to obtain volume, and the develop- 
ment and cultivation of such markets requires 
careful analysis and planning to successfully 
obtain results. 


Markets Change Constantly 


Aside from this we find that established mar- 
kets are constantly changing and that condi- 
tions prevailing in one section do not prevail in 
another. To keep up with and ahead of such 
changes, requires constant vigilance on the 
part of each progressive manufacturer. 


The part that the production man should 
take in this work in conjunction with both 
sales and manufacturing departments should 
be seriously studied and considered as being 
of utmost importance and value because of 
the service he can render here. 

As a rule a manufacturer deperids largely 
on the salesmen in each locality to find new 
markets and keep him informed as to the 
trend and changes in the old market and be- 
cause of salesmen’s immediate contact and 
the effect on sales, they are ‘the logical ones 
to report such information. 

The procedure generally followed, particularly 
in reference to industrial products, is to have 
the salesman call, obtain any information 
he can and if possible a sample of the ma- 
terial that is being used. For markets already 
estblished, where methods of application 
change, or new products appear, samples are 
obtained and forwarded to the manufacturing 
department to be matched. Such a procedure 
in many cases is unsatisfactory because the 
salesman in most cases is not a technician and 
consequently overlooks many important details 
that would aid materially in making such @ 
product. Sometimes samples are submitted 
to be matched where the consumer would wel- 
come a better product if he knew he could 
get it. In other cases he fails to make a com- 
plete investigation or make a proper report of 
existing conditions due either to insufficient 
knowledge or carelessness. 

For example, in a certain case a salesman 

“requested an enamel that was to possess cer- 

tain properties and this information was 
passed on through. several channels and finally 
reached the formulator. The enamel he was 
asked to make represented the ideal enamel 
and that at an extremely low cost. After much 
hard work and loss of time, a personal investi- 
gation by the formulator was made that 
showed that several of the properties that 
were very difficult to obtain in conjunction 
with others were unnecessary. The result was 
that the formulator produced a satisfactory 
product in a short time and if such a procedure 
had been followed originally a great saving 
of time and money would have been made. 

In another case a varnish salesman called 
on a paint manufacturer using large quantities 
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of certain varnishes. He was told that certain salesman heard an altogether different story Resolved: That we, the undersigned, hereby 
kinds of varnishes possessing rather unusual than he was told originally. agree for ourselves, our distributing agents, 
qualities were necessary. The salesman who You are all acquainted with such cases and jobbers, representatives and traveling sales- 
was anxious to obtain this business asked for many such examples could be given. men, that we will not take or allow to be 
the help of a technical man and both called On the other hand, even where the conditions taken in exchange for our own products any 
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either 
who are specialists in their line and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association shall in- 
able to produce most any products desired. To vestigate such report and, if found correct, 
satisfactorily 
a material most efficiently one must, like most tors, who shall notify the accused of 
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It 


results in costly 
and business, in 
loss of confidence of the consumer in the manu- 


facturer and finally the loss of confidence of . 
the manufacturing We agree to report promptly to the secre- 


them what is tary of the American Paint and Varnish 


such exchange. 


nor will we give or permit the giving of 
advice or assistance in facilitating such ex- 
change or replacement; nor will we make or 
permit to be made any concessions, allowances 
or gifts of any kind to promote or facilitate 


on the prospective customer. In this case the are carefully studied and reported, it is some- i j 
4 A ha nete J ° ee paints, varnishes, lacquers or he cts; 
times difficult, especially by corresporidence, to = » lacquers or other product 
someone else in a 


any 


Manufacturers’ Association any violation of 


i . ‘ this agreement coming to our knowledge. 

Misunderstanding Responsible We agree to co-operate with the secretary 
with its serious of the American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association in his investigation of such 


production men or The secretary of the American Paint and 


material 


mental 


by 


or to match shall report the facts to the board of direc- 


separate the worth directors in all’ such cases. 


saving much 


enable him to into the treasury of the association. 
more quickly agree to accept the decision of the board of 


the 


charges, and after due hearing or opportunity 
for hearing of the parties involved, shall, if 
the charge be found true, fine the offending 
party an amount not less than twice 
value of the goods exchanged or displaced, 


the 


the 


the formu- said value to be fixed on the basis of 
regular invoice prices of the offending manu- 
He should person- facturer, distributor or dealer at the time of 
and products’ the exchange. All fines collected shall be paid 
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We agree to maintain this agreement fully 
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actual consumer also quickens the imagina- Of our salesmen, jobbers and other distribut- 
tion and enables him to see possibilities for ing agents or agencies of the purport and 
materials he sometimes obtains that other- scope of this agreement, and to advise them 
wise would be discarded as unworthy of fur- that any effort or assistance on their part to 
ther consideration or investigation. effect or promote the sale of the products of 

It also brings to light progress being made any other manufacturer or to facilitate their 
by others in the industry and serves 4s an replacement in whole or in part by our own 
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Federation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 


Fifth Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 24 and 25, 1927 


Marked interest was an outstanding 
characteristic of the four sessions of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs in its fifth annual meeting 
held at Atlantic City, October 24 and 25. 
Not only were the members of the fed- 
eration attentive to the reports, papers 
and discussions in the sessions, but 
many members of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
sat in with the technical men and took a 
deal of interest in their deliberations. 
One of the federation’s sessions, that of 
Tuesday forenoon, was held jointly with 
the manufacturers’ association. It was 
evident that the annual meetings of the 
production men have become quite im- 
portant events from the point of view of 
the entire paint and varnish industry. 

The federation, with a purpose of in- 
creasing its services to the technical men 
of the industry, made several changes in 
its by-laws. One of these increased the 
dues from $1 to $2.50 a year. Another 
provided for an assessment of $10 on 
each affiliated club to defray the expenses 
of publishing a more elaborate year- 


book. The federation also voted to col- 
lect a registration fee at its conven- 
tions. 


An offer of an annual award of $100 
and a medal for the most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the paint 
and varnish industry, made by the 
American Paint Journal Company, was 
accepted by the federation. 


The New Officers 


In the annual election for officers, the 
following were chosen by unanimous 
vote :—President, Everitt J. Cole, of the 
Hilo Varnish Company, Brooklyn; vice- 
president, P. D. Buckminster, of the Mar- 
tin Varnish Company, Chicago; secre- 
tary, George B. Heckel, Philadelphia; 
members of the executive committee, E. 
J. Probeck, of the Jones-Dabney Com- 
pany, Louisville, and J. McE. Sanderson, 
of the Larkin Company, Buffalo. 


G. C. McEwen, Toronto, president of 
the federation, presided during the con- 


vention. At the first session, Monday 
afternoon, he read his address as fol- 
lows :— 


President’s Address 


The Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs has just completed its 
fifth year, and I believe it is the general 
consensus of opinion that each year we 
are becoming more constructive, and at 
the same time a more active and useful 
organization for the general good of the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry. 

It is admitted on all sides that we were 
very fortunate in our choice of the first 
four executives, and are now reaping the 
reward of good constructive leadership 
which laid the foundation on which we 
are building, as I believe, an organization 
that will be of great value to our busi- 
ness. 

The ‘Official Digest,’’ edited by G. B. 
Heckel, has been published regularly and 
is prized by all members of our various 
clubs. Its growing importance has been 
recognized to the extent of our determina- 
tion to have copies of all the issues up to 
date compiled for permanent reference. 
This is being done by our vice-president, 
E. J. Cole. This monthly makes it pos- 
sible for members of all our clubs to keep 
in touch with what is being accomplished 
by sister organizations. 

To sit behind an inkpot and attempt to 
summarize what have been our accom- 
plishments this last twelve months is not 
an easy task. However, we can surely 
lay claim to steady advancement, and an 
ever growing consciousness that produc- 
tion men have responsibilities which are 
of rather a serious nature, and it is by 
our acceptance and determination to 
shoulder them that our trade will be able, 
not only to hold its own, but also to ad- 
vance in this period of keenly contested 
business when no industry is safe unless 
it is eternally awake. Our factory men 
are coming more and more to understand 
that the manufacture of our products is 
altogether too scientific a problem to 
leave open to guesswork. 


Interchange of Ideas 


Our parent organization has been bene- 
fiting for a great number of years by 
interchange of business ideas—all this has 
helped to broaden their horizon and on 
the whole has added in no small way to 
make our industry what it has become. 
For this last five years production men 
have been having a similar opportunity, 
and we lay claim to no small amount o? 
advancement in factory research and pro- 
duction work. An important unit of any 
industry, which has not an equal oppor- 
tunity to round off its rough corners and 
meet on an equal footing those occupying 
identical positions, will surely but slowly 
cripple that entire industry. 

The broadening out of modern business 
demands methods altogether different 
from those formerly used, and co-opera- 
tive work is imperative if we are to sur- 
vive during a period of the keenest kind 
of competition. Many have observed that 
the companies who are least likely to as- 
sist others are not the ones who are lead- 


ing the industry. The federation at no 
time has asked, or expected, any member 
of a club to divulge information which 
his head executives would have him with- 
hold, but we all agree that there are great 
basic facts which none of us know, and 
the sooner we put co-operative methods 
in force to find out, the better for all. It 
is conspicuous evidence of poor business 
judgment to fancy that information is 
going to come in if none is allowed to go 
out. 

Following up this same line of thought 
I cannot do better than quote from an edi- 
torial from ‘‘The Outlook’’ under date of 
August 17, which is as follows:— 

The chemists of our country are scattered 
from Maine to California, and from Canada to 
Mexico. As the interchange of ideas is one of 
the chief means of scientific advancement, the 
effect of this dispersion of chemical experts is 
felt as qa hindrance to world progress in those 
industries which depend on chemical knowl- 
edge. A conference of chemists is therefore of 





G. C. McEwen 
President 1926-1927 


very specific value. When scientists are brought 
together at mealtime, at golf, in swimming, 
and on the verandas, the ice of formality is 
melted and innumerable scientific and indus- 
trial ideas are set free to go far and wide. 
They will afterwards return with a wider hori- 
zon than they knew before. From this to the 
benefit that will hereby accrue to the world 
may be a long and not very directly traceable 
course, yet the effect will finally fall to each 
of us. 

Your president took the responsibility 
of calling a special meeting in Buffalo in 
January of this year. All members of our 
executive attended, with ‘the committee 
chairman, General Manager Horgan, three 
of the four past presidents, O. McG. How- 
ard, and F. W. Robinson. The entire day 
was spent on federation matters; several 
committees were appointed, and many 
valuable suggestions offered which have 
since been acted upon. 


Friendly Spirit Grows 


In visiting the production clubs we had 
a favorable opportunity of sizing up what 
our federation was accomplishing, and I 


give it as my considered opinion that 
every year the members of the various 
clubs are, not only becoming better 


acquainted, but building friendships, and 
showing a willingness to lay down the 
bars in a co-operation that was un- 
dreamed of five years ago. 

Co-operative research and general effi- 
ciency are absolutely essential, and they 
have for a result an industry less likely 
to be disturbed by some outside activity, 


owing to steady and continual advance- 
ment. It also has a steadying effect on 
new and smaller organizations, which at 


times may become rather bothersome, but 
must come up to a higher standard or fall 
out of the race. 


Budget Control 


We also observed a growing interest 
in budgetory control and feel confident 
our federation believes that, in this time 
of the keenest kind of competition, profit 
cannot always be made by addition to 
already high costs, but rather by sav- 
ings put through by a proper system of 
control. It is our hope that we shall, as 
a federation, put some active form of 
budgetory control in force just as quick- 
ly as possible. The fact that the leading 
men in industry have already adopted 
such systems and been highly successful, 
should, we think, be convincing evidence 
of their value. It is a mistaken idea to 


presuppose that a small concern does not 


require it, where it can be just as easily 
operated as in a larger corporation. 

If I should venture a criticism on the 
work of our clubs, I ‘would say that we 
are very likely, in our respective units, to 
try and have outside speakers for all or 
most of our meetings. While this is one 
of our most useful developers, yet it has 
a tendency to cripple inter-federation 
work. At many of our meetings, min- 
utes were dispensed with entirely, letters 
from the officers of our federation were 
given scant attention, and probably in 
some cases neglected entirely. Would it 
not be preferable to have more round- 
table discussions and more time given 
to our general federation work? It also 
appeals to many that a greater effort 
for nearby clubs to have joint meetings 
would add benefit, and wherever possi- 
ble, that members should occasionally 
make an effort to visit clubs other than 
their own. 


We benefited as a federation this year 
by following the suggestion of our past 
president, W. P. Werner, in advocating 
employers’ night. Most of our clubs ar- 
ranged such a meeting, and from all of 
them we understand a great deal of good 
developed. We believe each year this 
would be a great advantage to our fed- 
eration and give the executives of our 
industry an opportunity of meeting our 
practical men and understanding to a 
better degree what we are accomplishing. 


Technical Assistance 


As a federation we are particularly 
fortunate in having Dr. Gardner and his 
staff so ready to assist us in every pos- 
sible way. At times I am afraid we have 
a tendenecy to overlook the valuable work 
he is doing each year. Dr. Gardner 
solicited problems to put before his tech- 
nical staff, and I am not so sure that 
we all took the advantage we might have 
taken, of availing ourselves of this great 
service. It is to be hoped that we do 
not let the opportunity pass, and if in no 
other way, one of our regular committees 
might add this to their duties, or on the 
other hand, it might be more feasible to 
have a special one appointed, whose duty 
it would be to work in closer relation- 
ship with the scientific section of the edu- 
cational bureau. 

We are very pleased that the Los An- 
geles Paint and Varnish Production Club 
is now a member of our federation and I 
can assure you that they are going into 
federation realizing their responsibilities, 
and after meeting their club in June of this 





Everitt J. Cole 
The New President 


Everitt J. Cole, the new president of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Production 
Clubs, was born fn Brooklyn, December 2, 
1890. After attending the public schools of 
New York he entered the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, where he _ graduated in 
1912 with the degree of B. Se. He at once 
became affiliated with the Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration, then the Moller and Schumann Com- 
pany as a chemist, and he has been con- 
nected with that organization ever since. 
Since 1925 he has been a director of the Hilo 
organization and is its chief chemist. 

Mr. Cole has been active in the New York 
and New Jersey Varnish and Paint Plant 
Managers’ Association, of which he is the 
president, and in the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production. Clubs, having served last 
year as vice-president. He has also been 
chairman of many of the important commit- 
tees in the federation. 


Mr. Cole was married in 1919 to Miss 
Jeanette VanNostrand. They have two chil- 
dren, Jeanne V. N. and Pvyeritt J., jr. He 
resides in Brooklyn. 





year, I know that they have the material 
to develop into one of our best and most 
active clubs. ‘We are hoping that incom- 
ing executives will put forth every effort 
to develop new clubs in Many centers 
where up to the present none have been 
formed, 

You will agree with me that we have 
been fortunate with the different heads 
of our committees and their confreres, 
and special mention I think should be 
made of Jack Binswanger and his asso- 
ciates for drawing up such a valuable 
outline on abstracting, and also the work 
they have initiated in the different clubs 
on abstracting journals. 

It has been a pleasure to work with 
all members of the executive the past 
year with such hearty co-operation from 
all. Our General Manager Horgan has 
been much interested in our development 
and has always been eager in assistance 
whenever called upon. Our secretary, G. 
B. Heckel, with his long experience on 
associations and executive work, has 
added his quota as in years past, and I 
wish also to thank our four past presi- 
dents for the many times they have as- 
sisted me when I have so often called 
upon them for their counsel. 


The report of the secretary, George B. 
Heckel, Philadelphia, was read by his son, 
aoe B. Heckel, jr. It was as fol- 
ows :— 


Secretary’s Report 


The past year will prove to be memo- 
rable in the history of your organization. 
Those of you who were present at its 
birth at the meeting in Cleveland five 
years ago, know how carefully it was 
necessary to provide for freedom of ac- 
tion by the local clubs, and how difficult 
it was later to secure wholehearted co- 
operation. The events of the past three 
years, and especially of the last year, be- 
ginning with the annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, have changed all that. You have 
been fortunate in the selection of a suc- 
cession of presidents, each of whom has 
regarded his office as an opportunity for 
service. Such a conception, put into 
practice by earnest, intelligent and cap- 
able men, could not but produce note- 
worthy results. 


Each year has seen progress toward a 
real association of practical and techni- 
cal men of the industry. Your adoption, 
last year, of new and more definite by- 
laws marked a further advance, and the 
definite assignment of duties to your sev- 
eral committees this year has produced 
a real organization. 

Your president, on January 10, called 
a conference in Buffalo, of the officers 
and committee chairmen of the federa- 
tion, and at this conference much was 
accomplished in the way of defining the 
duties of committees, assignment of work, 
etc., which has resulted in a very notice- 
able improvement in procedure. 

The digest has been issued regularly, 
excepting during the month of November, 
1926, when no material was received for 
it. I believe that all interested will have 
noted a decided improvement since entire 
responsibility for publication was assigned 
to G. B. Heckel, jr. 

_In the month of March, after complete 
arrangements had been made by your 
abstract committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Jack Binswanger, the first sup- 
plement was issued containing technical 
abstracts, followed by other issues of this 
supplement in April, July and September. 


Publication of Abstracts 


At about the same time the scientific 
section of the educational bureau began 
the issue of similar abstracts, involving, 
naturally, considerable duplication. This 
fact was brought to the attention of the 
educational bureau by its technical ad- 
visory committee. The bureau suggested 
a conference of its technical advisory 
committee with the federation’s abstracts 
committee, with a view to an arrange- 
ment by which the duplication of work 
and expense might be avoided ‘without 
impairment of the value of the work as 
heretofore done. At a meeting of the 
two committees attended by Mr. Gard- 
ner and your secretary, held in Phila- 
delphia, September 13, an agreement sat- 
isfactory to all was easily reached. A 
supplement to the digest now in prepa- 
ration will be issued during the present 
month, but thereafter these abstracts will 
be printed by the scientific section, as 
joint publications of the educational 
bureau and the federation. 

The work of our abstracts committee 
through the local club committees will 
be continued as heretofore, and these sup- 
plemented by additional matter from Mr. 
Gardner’s organization, including ab- 
stracts of recent patents, will be pub- 
lished as joint reports. The form of the 
publication and the indexing system de- 
vised by our committee will be retained. 
This plan will, I am convinced, insure 
increased service and should prove highly 
satisfactory. 

During the year a question arose as 
to the publication of addresses and tech- 
nical papers in the trade press. Hereto- 
fore there has been considerable objection 
to this, but in view of the fact that sev- 
eral] of the clubs have regularly released 














such papers since their organization, and 
also because of the provision in most of 
the clubs for censorship committees, your 
officers felt that the matter might proper- 
ly be left in the jurisdiction of the clubs 
themselves. 


From the matter published in the digest 
during the past year it is manifest that 
the clubs are coming to a better under- 
standing of their functions and oppor- 
tunities, and instead of a dearth of sub- 
jects of interest are now finding an em- 
barrassing number of matters for re- 
search and investigation. The ideal is 
the closest possible co-operation with the 
manufacturers’ association and especially 
with its educationa] bureau, its cost ac- 
counting bureau and its traffic bureau to 
the end that the best interests of the in- 
dustry and of the consuming public may 
be served. 


Twelve Clubs Enrolled 


As a result of a visit by your president 
during the summer, the Los Angeles Paint 
and Varnish Production Club has been 
added to the federation, making a present 
total of twelve. The individual member- 
ship lists of the several clubs naturally 
vary from month to month, but the pres- 
ent total is about 800. 


No year-book has been issued during 
the past two years; first, because of lack 
of funds, and second, because during the 
past year it became apparent that cer- 
tain important changes in organization 
would render a new book obsolete within 
a few months after issue. If you so de- 
cide a new year-book will be issued 
shortly after this meeting. 


These publications as heretofore issued 
have contained lists of the membership 
of the several clubs; but as these lists 
are constantly changing, and as their 
most important use seems to have been 
to provide convenient mailing lists for 
people who wish to sell the members 
something, and finally since the collec- 
tion of an absolutely accurate list is a 
long and difficult matter, I would suggest 
that it be omitted hereafter. In that case 
the new book will contain the by-laws, 
lists of federation officers and commit- 
tees, lists of clubs and their officers, speci- 
fications adopted by the federation, etc., 
and could be collated and published in a 
short time at a moderate cost. 

An innovation has been introduced at 
this meeting, which, I believe, will be ap- 
preciated. Registration has been provided 
for and permanent identification badges 
have been prepared. These badges should 
be returned to the committee after the 
meeting, for future use. 

During your meeting there will be pre- 
sented for your consideration a proposal 
of the American Paint Journal, involving 
the offer of a substantial prize for the 
best paper presented by any member dur- 
ing the coming year. If accepted, this 
should produce valuable contributions to 
the practical literature of the industry. 
In closing I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the uniform consideration ex- 
tended to me during the year by the of- 
ficials and committee chairmen of your 
federation. It has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to serve with and for them. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report of the treasurer was made 
by the vice-presirent, E. J. Cole, Brook- 
lyn. This showed total receipts from dues 
of $289 and a total expenditure of $9.18, 
which was used for printing and postage. 
As there had been no funds in the treas- 
ury at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
the present balance was $279.82. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was made by W. P. Werner, Phila- 
delphia, and unanimously approved, with 
the selection of the officers hereinbefore 
named. 

For the central program committee, its 
chairman, E. J. Probeck, Louisville, pre- 
sented the following report :— 


Report on Programs 


The first duty that the program com- 
mittee assumed upon taking office in Oc- 
tober, 1926, was to start listing the pos- 
sible type of papers that we could secure 
for the next convention. It was decided 
that each individual club should prepare 
a@ paper and give it at the next conven- 
tion. The preparation of this paper was 
to be a club affair, and was to be taken 
from data composed and compiled by the 
individual members. This was to be 
either pure research work, development of 
old ideas, or any special ideas which the 
clubs cared to work on. 

The committee gave each club a list of 
about twelve subjects, which were sug- 
gestions for work. Some of the clubs 
picked subjects from this list: others de- 
vised their own subjects. This seemed 
to be a very good way to get the clubs 
started early in doing some individual 
work, and the result of this is presented 
at the convention in the form of nine 
papers from eleven clubs. 


Engineering Advice 


At the last convention it was suggested 
that we endeavor to secure engineers 
from various fields who could give papers 
discussing our products from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. We succeeded in listing 
three very capable engineers from three 
different industries, but, unfortunately, all 
three of them, due to vacations in Europe 
or other reasons, were forced to cancel 
their engagements with the club. It ap- 
pears that it is rather difficult to pin one 
of these very able chemists in the field 
down to any certain time. We probably 
would be more successful in this endeavor 
another year when the breaks would not 
be against us. 

I suggest that the committee for next 
year endeavor to secure engineers of this 
type, because, no doubt, they can give us 
some very useful information. 

The committee has received a very able 
response from men engaged in scientific 
research work at the various colleges. 
These men seem to be very willing to co- 
operate with us and give full information 
on all the work they are engaged in. They 
seem to feel that the information they 
obtain is more or less public property, 


and that the industry should be benefited 
by their work. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


and chemists are very able speakers and 
very thorough in their work. 


Papers on Raw Materials 


The fourth class of papers is from pro- 
ducers of the raw materials, which we 
use. The response from this class has 
always been very good and wholehearted. 
This year we could have secured any 
number of papers from manufacturers of 
raw materials, and they would, of course, 
have been uniformly good and similar to 
what we have all heard at our own club 
meetings. We refrained from having any 
number of these, due to the fact that 
most clubs hear talks by manufacturers 
of raw materials at their meetings. 

The program for the individual clubs 
throughout the year was found very diffi- 
cult to control. Questionnaires were sent 
out on “Cost Accounting” and ‘‘Classi- 
fication of Raw Materials.’’ These were 
the two general questionnaires, and the 
response, aS usual, was very poor. Not 
more than four or five of the clubs re- 
sponded to each of these questionnaires. 
It was suggested that the individual clubs 
spent ten to fifteen minutes of any meet- 
ing on these subjects. The clubs, no 
doubt, discussed them, but the program 
committee did not receive the reports ex- 
cept in four or five instances. 

No attempt was made to direct the re- 
search work of the clubs. This work, I 
believe, should be handled by the plant 
managers’ committee. I believe that some 
very’ valuable suggestions for research 
work, which the various clubs could do 
during the year, can be obtained from 


’ 


papers at this convention; also from 
papers given at conventions like the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 


and the American Chemical Society, Paint 
and Varnish Division. A very thorough 
review of these papers will show where a 
wide range of research work is still open, 
and just what subjects could very nicely 
be covered by the various clubs. 


The convention, at the request of Presi- 
dent McEwen, stood for a moment in 
silent tribute to the memory of J. H. 


McNulty, Ernest Heath, and Norris B. 
Gregg. The incoming president, pur- 


suant to a motion, was instructed to ap- 
point a memorial committee, to present 
suitable resolutions at the next conven- 
tion. 

President McEwen read telegrams from 
the clubs in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, expressing regret at being unable 
to be represented at the convention, and 
telling of their lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Brief reports covering the year’s ac- 
tivities in local organizations were 
made by representatives of the following 
clubs :—California, Chicago, Cincinnati- 
Dayton, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Louis- 
ville, New England, New York and New 
Jersey, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and To- 
ronto. 

J. G. Binswanger, as chairman of the 
committee on technical abstracts, pre- 
sented the following report :— 


Report on Abstracts 


Your committee this year has inaug- 
urated a system for the indexing and fil- 
ing of abstracts from periodicals on sub- 
jects of interest to the paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry. This system was pub- 
lished in our first issue of the supplement 
to the “Official Digest.’’ 

Your committee took a list of periodicals 
of which we knew and divided them 
among the eleven clubs, holding each club 
responsible for the abstracting of the 
periodicals designated to it. We have 
published, and have ready for distribu- 
tion, a list of the periodicals, by whom 
they are published, and the club which 
is held responsible for its abstractions. 


If any member of the federation will 
let us know of any periodical which is 
worth while for our purpose, which we 
have left out, we shall be glad to add it 
to the list. Also if any club has had a 
periodical designated to them which they 
are unable to abstract, let us know, and 
we may be able to work it out, so that 
clubs can interchange them. 

We have published five issues of ab- 
stracts containing about 700 abstracts. 

I request all clubs to co-operate and do 
their share of the work, and I am glad to 
report that about 75 percent of the clubs 
are co-operating. 

In reference to the duplication of the 
work a meeting is to be held between 
your committee, the technical advisory 
committee of the educational bureau, Mr. 
Horgan, Mr. Heckel and Mr. Gardner, in 
order to develop ways and means for the 
continuance of this good work without the 
duplication of effort and the double cost 
of printing. 

A verbal report of the result of this 
meeting and our plans for the future will 
be given at the annual meeting, as upon 
the outcome of this meeting will depend 
our future work. 


Cost Accounting Report 


P. D. Buckminster, president of the 
Chicago club, and a member of the fed- 
eration committee, and the cost account- 
ing committee of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
ported on cost accounting activities, 
which had engaged the attention of the 
officers of the federation during the past 


year. He told particularly of the efforts 
which had been made to get informative 
data by having the various clubs dis- 


cuss the following topics :— 


Depreciation and Maintenance 


1. What is the proper depreciation rate for 
varnish kettles of copper, monel metal or 
steel? 

2. How do you distribute the maintenance 


expense for varnish kettles? 


38. What is the proper depreciation rate for 
54-gallon steel drums? 

4. What is the proper depreciation rate for 
stone mills? 

5. What is the proper depreciation rate for 
pebble mills? 

6. What is the proper depreciation rate for 


roller mills? 

(These questions were introduced in order to 
secure data needed by the Cost Bureau in its 
work with the U. S. Revenue Bureau, which 
is making a study of rates of depreciation for 


Most of these professors various industries.) 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Purchasing, Receiving and Stores 


1. What is the expense of purchasing, re- 
ceiving and storing 100 gallons of liquid raw 


materials, i. e., turpentine or chinawood oil? 
2. What is the expense of purchasing, re- 
ceiving and storing 100 pounds of solid raw 
materials, i, e., rosin, gum in bags or pig- 


ments in bags or barrels? 


Plant Operations 


1. How much does it cost to maintain a coke 
fire per hour? 

2. How much does 
oil burner per hour? 

3. How much does it cost to maintain a gas 
burner per hour? 

(In order to present comparable figures it 
will be necessary to state the unit cost of 
the fuel employed and define all items of over- 
head.) 

4. How much does it 
centrifuge per hour? 

5. How much does it cost to operate a filter 
press per hour? 

6. How much 
paint a barrel? 
7. How much does it cost to clean and paint 
a steel drum? 

J. E. Kortum, St. Louis, presented the 
following report for the committee on 
standardization of dry colors:— 


it cost to maintain an 


cost to operate a 


does it cost to cooper and 


Report on Dry Colors 


One of the subjects brought up at the 
last meeting of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Clubs was that of the stand- 
ardization of dry colors, and it was sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the feasibility of such a pro- 
gram. 


In accordance with this suggestion the 
chairman of the program committee sent 
out a letter to a number of the larger 
manufacturers of dry colors to obtain 
their attitude and ideas in reference to 
this subject. This letter read as fol- 
lows :— 


At the last national meeting of the Fede 
eration of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, 
we brought up the subject of standardization 
of dry colors. We have attempted to get to- 
gether on this proposition, and are first of all 
going to feel out the manufacturers of colors 
and see if they think there is a great advan- 
tage to be gained by standardizing on colors, 
and, second, whether it would be profitable to 
the industry. 

Our basic idea is to pick out, say c. p. yel- 
lows, c. p. reds, c. p. greens and c. p. blues, 
and standardize on certain shades for these. 
For instance, take, probably, five different yel- 
lows, including orange; probably six or seven 
greens, or whatever number is really deemed 
advisable; set these up as standard and en- 
deavor to have all the superintendents pick 
these colors as their standards and buy as 
such. 

This, I realize, is a very large order, but we 
feel as if we ought to get a start on this 
thing and possibly pick one color a year and 
try to standardize on it. Several of the boys 
thought we ought to start on greens, picking, 
of course, the c. p. colors, and let-downs would 
fall in the same line as the c. p. 

We would like to have your opinion on this; 
and, if possible, would like for you to answer 
the following inquiries:— 

1. Can colors be standardized? 

2. If so, what advantage to dry color manu- 
facturers? 

3. If what 
of dry colors? 

4. Would the price be lower? 

5. Would it facilitate deliveries? 

6. Also, your suggestions as to 
method of starting this task. 

I would greatly appreciate a letter from you 
answering the above, if you deem it advisable, 
and giving us any ideas you have along this 
line. 

In reply to this questionnaire the fol- 
lowing data that have been summarized 
were received. 


Standardization Difficult 


Question No. 1—Can colors be stand- 
ardized? One reply stated that they be- 
lieved, theoretically, in the standardiza- 
tion of dry colors, but that such a move- 
ment would receive little or no encour- 
agement either from manufacturers or 
consumers. 

Another stated that they were very 
skeptical about the feasibility of such a 
plan and that it would probably be an 
impossibility. 

Still another reply was to the effect 
that colors could only be standardized 
within reasonable limits. 

Some of the reasons briefly stated for 


so, 


advantage to the consumers 


the best 


these statements are as follows :— 
That thousands of shades of paints and 
grades would have to be reformulated 
and that the color grinder would not 
view with approval the announcement 
that henceforth only six shades prob- 


ably of green and four shades of yellow 
would be made. That some large indus- 
trial concern using a special shade im- 
possible to obtain with the adopted stand- 
ard would be unwilling to change and 
could no doubt obtain what they wanted 
from someone not in the agreement. 
Further, that the dry color manufacturers 
supply other consumers such as the ink 
and linoleum industries, to which the 
agreement would not apply. 

Another reason given was that 
the differences in process and locality, 
standardization would be very difficult 
and the manufacturer whose color was 
adopted as standard would have a vir- 
tual monopoly on the business if it rep- 
resented the best color or if a color was 
adopted which was not quite as good as 
could be obtained from another source, 
the grinder would wilfully have to reduce 
his standard of quality. 

Another point brought out 
it would stifle more or less 
work. 

One reply stated that if complete stand- 
ardization of shades were obtained. it 
would result in a thorough demoraliza- 
tion of the dry color industry and the 
conclusion was drawn from observations 
on the effect standardization has had on 
chrome yellow and iron blues. on which 
they state there does not remain a legiti- 


due to 


was that 
research 


mate proportion of profit. That when 
products become standardized the suc- 
cessful marketing of them becomes 


similar to that of staples, such as sugar, 
salt, etc., large volume at a narrow mar- 
gin. because the manufacturer can 
switch from one source to another, grad- 
ually forcing the price down to almost 


cost. 
In reply to question No. 2, what ad- 
vantage to dry color manufacturers 


would result, apparently about the only 
advantage to be gained would be a fewer 
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number of shades to make for the paint 
trade and smaller amounts of goods in 
process, resulting in a lower inventory 
and a slightly lower labor cost by the 
production of a few standards in large 
volume. One manufacturer states that 
this would amount to a considerable sav- 
ing, while two state that the saving 
would be negligible, as the greatest ef- 
fect on cost is raw materials. 

In reply to question No. 3, what ad- 
vantage to the dry color user would re- 
sult, the only points mentioned were the 
establishment of several sources of sup- 
ply on each color and a slight reduction 
in cost. 

Question No. 
lower? 
above. 
- Question No. 5—Would it facilitate de- 
liveries? It would probably facilitate de- 
liveries because there would be more 
than one source of supply. : 

Question No. 6—Also, your suggestions 
as to the best method of starting this 
task. In reply to this, one manufacturer 
Stated that the best color to start with 
would probably be medium yellow, an- 
other that one color at a time be worked 
jing — developed to the extent of the 
dry color manufée a ility 
A acturers ability to 

This in a general way covers the atti- 
tude and ideas of the color manufacturers 
in reference to the standardization of 
dry colors. 

In most every case they are willing to 
co-operate with us, but do not feel that 
the plan is feasible for the reasons that 
have been given. They represent real 
obstacles, chief among which are the 
consumers of dry colors themselves. 


Agreement Doubtful 


It would be impossible to get all the 
color manufacturers to agree with such 
standardization and no doubt very diffi- 
cult to even get a large portion of the 
consumers to use such colors even 
though they had been standardized. Fur- 
thermore, if such an agreement were 
possible, it would not be long till there 
would be digressions by both parties, i. e., 
manufacturers and consumers, this for 
the reason that an up-to-date manufac- 
turer is not going to sit back and be 
contented with past performances and as 
he develops new colors, will certainly de- 
sire to sell them. Consumers, on the 
other hand, are just as anxious to have 
something that their competitor has not 
and later’on those who have not pur- 
chased will be forced to do so. 

F Every manufacturer has his own ideas 
in reference to the raw materials he will 


4—Would the price be 
The replies to this were given 


use. In reference to colors, some prefer 
certain shades or tones in conjunction 
with texture, fineness, etc., each of 


which has some bearing on the other. In 
some places cheaper materials can be 
used where certain qualities necessary in 
some products are not a necessity in an- 
other. The consumers want better 
dry colors than they have at present 
and will not be satisfied to accept for 


any definite period standards which 
might be adopted today. 
The committee feels that dry colors 


should be bought on their merits at the 
discretion of the user and that as yet 
the number of colors used in the indus- 
try are not so great for most purposes 
to make this task a difficult one. Fur- 
thermore, that when discussions have 
taken place in Federation circles the 
consensus of opinion seems opposed to 
this measure. We suggest, therefore, that 
this work be discontinued. 


Other reports to the federation were 
presented at the joint session with the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 


turers’ Association (see page 68.) 


Causes of Livering 


In a paper entitled “An Investigation 
Into the Causes of Livering,” P. E. 
Marling, Dayton, told of work done by 
members of the Cincinnati-Dayton club 


in connection with this phenomenon in 
paints, enamels, and printing ink. The 
results obtained in this work were re- 


ported to have shown definitely that the 





following conclusions deserve  consid- 
eration : 
(1) The acid number of an oil has no bear- 


ing on its probable behavior with zinc. 

(2) A knowledge of the manner in which 
the oil was prenared is of infinitely more im- 
portance than the acid number. 

(3) In two oils having an acid value of 5, 
one containing polymerized acids as qa result of 
kettle-bodying, the other oxidized acids from 
blowing the increase in body in the blown oil 
will be approximately ten times as great as 
in the kettle-bodied oil, 

(4) Kettle-bodied oils, when mixed with zinc, 
body more rapidly, pass the peak and begin 
to thin out in a shorter time than the blown 
olis. 

(5) Blown oils, when mixed with zinc, body 
more slowly; they reach the peak and begin 
to thin out in approximately twice the time 
required for the kettle-bodied oil. 

(6) It is evident that a metallic soap is 
formed and later this soap is inclined to dis- 
solve. The presence of the formation of this 
soap and its consequent solution in the fatty 
acids has a definite bearing upon the livering 
of zine in oil. This is just the start of a very 
important line of research. 


How to Keep Samples 


M. G. Bell, Detroit, 
“Retaining Samples of Standards, Ship- 
ments and Batches,” in which he made 
the following suggestions with respect to 
raw materials :— 


read a paper on 


Gums 


imperative to keep a standard on 
gums but it is often handy in comparing for 
color, foreign material, ete. A quart mason 
jar made tight with a rubber is very satis- 
factory when kept in the dark, otherwise use 
a wide-mouth brown or painted bottle. Tin 
cans are not satisfactory for this purpose on 
account of often rusting and subsequent dis- 
coloration. For good practice these should be 
renewed once a year. 


Raw and Treated Oils 


Much common sense must be used in retain- 
ing samples of this kind. It is useless to try 
to keep a standard on chinawood oil, of course. 
Where it is practicable they should be kept 
in pint, glass stoppers, brown bottles, dis- 
carding the balance after it is two-thirds used. 
Vial is also put up. No sample of oil should 
be relied upon more than a year and in some 
cases much less. 


Tt is not 
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Chemical Driers 


These are bought on a chemical specification 
and a standard sample is of no value. 


Japans 


Samples of this type cannot be kept success- 
fully for a period long enough to be useful 
and specifications are used to cover this ma- 
terial. 


Liquid Driers 
The same thing applies to this class of goods 
as to japans. Chemical specifications cover 
the purchasing. 
Varnishes 


Here we have a product which deserves a 
standard sample. A quart can and a glass 
vial are usually sufficient. In special cases a 
half gallon is required. Due to bodying, fat- 
ting and oxidation, six months should be the 
maximum time to keep a varnish for reliable 
checking, and in some cases a shorter period 


of time. When the container is two-thirds 
empty replace with a fresh standard. 
Plasticizers 


These are bought and checked on _ specifica- 
tion but a standard is often of value. Keep 
a pint brown bottle. If it is a true plasticizer 
it will keep indefinitely in an air tight bott le. 

Solvents, Diluents and Thinners 

These should be kept away from direct sun- 
light in a brown, glass-stoppered pint bottle. 
They are, of course, bought on specification but 
a standard that is not too old is often the 
means of clearing up a mystery or dispute. 
Due to hydrolysis, six months is considered a 
sufficiently long period of time to keep this 
type of material. However, in a great many 
cases the time could be extended. 


Dry Nitrocellulose 


This is a material bought strictly to spe- 
cification and no sample is nece ry. If it 
is desired to keep one, however, a good plan 
is to put up the cotton in a half dozen or 
more brown, wide-mouth, glass-stoppered and 
sealed eight-ounce bottles. This permits the 
opening of one bottle for use and still having 
some of the identical material that is un- 
touched. The balance of the bottle opened that 
is unused is of course discarded. Never keep 
the samples in tin cans as they are apt to rust 
and cause discoloring. These samples should 
not be kept more than_six months. 

Cotton Solution 

A pint brown bottle and a vial are desirable 
for checking viscosity and film characteristics. 
Three months is sufficiently long to keep these 
samples. 





Gum Solutions 


This class is usually made up of cold cuts 
or straight gum and solvent incorporated by 
heat, and it is well to keep a pint brown bottle 
tightly stoppered, and a vial. Darkening often 
occurs when kept in tin containers. The sample 
should be renewed every six months. 

Clear Lacquer 

A quart brown bottle tightly sealed is proper 
for this material. A vial should also be re- 
tained. Do not keep the sample in a tin can. 
Renewal should be every six months. 


Those Who Attended 


, Imperial Color Works, 


A 


S. L. Abbot, Jr., Mailliard & Schmiedell, San 
Francisco. 

V. A. Acer, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo. 
L. F. Ahlman, Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Company, Cleveland. 

John Allegaert, United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

John R. Anderson, John R. Anderson Com- 
pany, New York. 

U. S. G. Anderson, National Ultramarine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

W. H. Andrews, A. Klipstein & Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Carlton Arnott, National Pigments & Chemical 
Company. New York. 

M. Arnstein, Arnesto Paint Company, New 
York. 

L. K. Ayers, George S. Mepham & Co., East 

St. Louis, Ill. 


Stephen Babcock, Synthe Copal Company, 
Inc., Buffalo. 

J. E. Baechle, American Can Company, Chi- 
cago 

Harry E. Baer, Toch Brothers, New York. 

B. H. Baker, General Naval Stores Company, 
New York. 

A. C. Bale, Sewall Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

Irving Barcan. Irving Barcan Company, New 
York. 

B. Barney, American Can Company, New 
York. 

George Barth, Bigelow Brush Company, Balti- 
more. 

Edward F. Beale, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Leonard T. Beale, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Carl F. Beck, Akron Varnish Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Fred A. Beer, Western Dry Color Company, 
Chicago. 

M. S. Bell, Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 
J. C. Bennett, Wilson & Bennett Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. 

March G. Bennett, Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston. 
S. A. Bennett, Wilson & Bennett Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. 

W. C. Beschorman, National Lead Company, 
New York. 

Edgar C. Bisbee, Bisbee Linseed Company, 
Philadelphia. 

J. G. Binswanger, Thompson Wood Finishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

C. H. Black. American Can Company, New 
York. 

R. C. Boggess, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 

Robert D. 3onney, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Sevier Bonnie, Kentucky Color & Chemical 
Co., Louisville. 

8S. E. Booker, Teaslee-Gaulbert Company, 
Louisville. 

William A. Borland, Drugs, Oils and Paints, 
Philadelphia. 

J. W. Bossert, Reichard-Coulston, Inc., New 
York. 

J. B. Bouck, Jr., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
New York. 

E. W. Boughton, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York. 

Laurence Bowen, Pecora Paint Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Frank Bownes, Frank Bownes Company, 
Lynn, Mass. 

G. M. Breinig, Breinig Brothers, Inc., Hobo- 
ken, N. 

Louis W. Breves, Arco Company, Cleveland. 

Frank G. Breyer, Krebs Pigment & Chemical 
Company, Newport, Del. 

K. S. Brickenridge, American Can Company, 
Chicago. 

F. M. Brininstool, Brininstool Company, Los 
Angeles. 
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Dry Colors 


This group of 
lacquer manufac- 
turer and too much care can hardly i 
maintenance. 
in clear glass bottles on open shelves 
for reliable work over a long period. 
standard of five pounds in an air tight tin can 

rf high grade rs 


a small four 
can put up from the master standard for every 
y checking of s 
handled properly 
keep indefinitely. 


Kauri Reduction Test 


practicability 
reduction 
wall-paints, 
the government specifica- 
lithopone 
expressed 
as follows :— 


colors when 
will for all practical purposes 


discussing 
satisfactoriness 
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Brooklyn, 
conclusion, 


conclusion 
mentioned 
ive concordant results in the hands of 


of less value than 
in connection 
results shown 
were not substan- 
those shown in the exposure test, <¢ 
the results s 
be explained 


certain value, and certainly 


of varnish; < 


y the exposure 
the composition 


r suggestion that more work be done 


of the kauri reduction test on 
vehicle be investig: 


Solvent Test for Thinners 


delphia club in a study 


advisability 


miscibility 


gredients in a paint, or lacquer, 
The results of this work were summarized 
follows :— 

; curve made from centrally distributed 
and mineral spirits. 

investigated the curves 
mixtures of mineral spirits and 


r of thinners in common use. 
have been 
the percentages of unknown 


determine ac- 


experiment 
base can with equal results 
of the same 


japan drier 
mixed thinners 


In conclusion, that the kauri-butanol 


Buckminster, Martin Varnish Company, 


George M. George M. Budeke Com- 
New Jersey 
Palmerton, 
Color Works, 


Glens F alls. a 


areas, L. €. Gillespie & Sons, 


P. Burr, Meurer Steel Barrel Com- 


General Naval Stores Com- 
Cincinnati. 
3 Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 
New York. 


Louisville Varnish Company, 


Emil Calman & Co., 
Long Island City. 
General Naval Stores Com- 


A. Campbell. Acme White Lead 


National Lead Company, 


George B. Cary & Sons, 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh. 

y, Pittsburgh Plate 
Pittsburgh. 


Robert Cary, 


Glass Com- 


Loomis Tale 
Gouverneur, a 
Pigment Company, 
Thayer Chapin, Billings-Chapin Company, 
Kasebie-Chatfield 
New York. 

Cheesman-Elliot Com- 


Pushee & Sons, 


M. Clapp, Ohio Varnish Company, 


American Paint Journal Com- 


Allen Clark, American Paint Journal 


Cummings C. American Paint Journal 


duPont de Nemours & 
Clemmens, Paint & Glass 


Des Moines. 
s, Clements & Son, New York. 


Color Works, 3 
Carter White Lead Company, 


Clarence 'M. Cobb, Whiting-Adams Company, 


American Can Company, 
Corporation, 


Pittsburgh Glass Com- 
; Concannon, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 
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Philadelphia. 


Innes & Co., New York. 


ce R. ao. Cook Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City. 

Frederick A. Stresen-Reuter, 

oa. Hercules Powder Com- 

Wilmington. 
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and varnish industry. We are using it in our 
aah laboratories for experimental and routine 
wor 

_ New uses are appearing for it constantly. It 
is easy to perform, accurate in results and 
capable of duplication in any laboratory. 

One or two of the manufacturers of mineral 
spirits have become keenly interested in it 
and are using it in their work. 

We turn over, to you gentlemen, the results 
of this year’s experiments with the recommen- 
dation that you give the method a trial and 
observe its usefulness as an aid in determining 
the suitability of a thinner for your particular 
needs. 

A complete method of procedure follows:— 

Apparatus and Reagents:— 800 c.c. flask, 
analytical balance, burette, two or three flat- 
bottomed wide-mouth pyrex extraction flasks 
150-200 c.c. capacity, clean, clear No. 1 kauri 
gum, Baker's c.p. normal primary butyl al- 
conol. 

Kauri gum is scraped with a wire, brushed 
until clean, then pulverized and 100 grams 
are carefully weighed into a clean dry flask. 
To this is added, with considerable agitation, 
exactly 500 grams of butyl alcohol. The flask 
is then carefully heated to the boiling point 
and maintained at or just below this tem- 
perature until the kauri has all dissolved. This 
may take some time 

Cool the flask to room temperature and add 
sufficient butyl alcohol to bring the weight of 
the material in the flask (kauri plus alcohol) 
to exactly 600 grams. This material is then 
put aside for ninety-six hours in a _ tightly 
stoppered flask in order to allow settling out. 
The supernatant liquid is then decanted into a 
clean dry bottle which is then tightly stop- 
pered. 

Twenty grams of this mixture is weighed to 
an accuracy of 0.1 gram into a_ flat-bottom 
flask specified above, and titrated with the 
mineral spirits under test, the end point being 
taken when a permanent cloud is formed. 
During the titration, the temperature of the 
material in the flask is kept at exactly 77° F. 
or 25° C. by holding the flask in a water-bath 
at 47 F. or 25° C. The end point is more 
easily observed by placing under the flask a 
white paper carrying fine black printing. Ordi- 
nary small size newspaper type is found very 
convenient. As soon as the end point is 
reached, this printing is blurred: The end 
point should be sensitive to within % c.c. at 
the most. 

1. Temperature control during titration is 
highly important. If temperature of laboratory 
is not within 5° IF. of temperature of bath 
flask the contents should be brought to stand- 
ard temperature just before end point is 
reached. 

2. Titrate slowly when approaching the end 
point. This approach is noted by the forma- 
tion of small but not permanent clouds. 


Chinawood Oil Deliveries 


Unsatisfactory conditions met in con- 
nection with tankear deliveries of china- 
wood oil were discussed by H. A. Paulsen, 
Chicago. He said that the specifications 
for this oil, which had been worked out 
some four years ago and reported at that 
time to the federation were satisfactory 





John Henry Coon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Baltimore. 

Edward Copps, Metro-Nite Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Edward J. Cornish, National Lead Company, 
New York. 

W. I. Coulston, Reichard-Coulston, Inc., New 
York. 

R. C. Cox, Krebs Pigment & Chemical Com- 
pany, New York. 

William H. Coyne, Coyne Brothers Varnish 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 

James D. Craig, Sanderson, Pearcy & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Arthur V. Crary, Continental Can Company, 
Chicago. 

Harry Craver, American Can Company, New 
York. 

Wilmer H. Crawford, Wilmer H. Crawford 
Company, Cincinnati. 

J. L. Crowley, H. B. Davis, Baltimore. 
Wallace H. Curtis, American Can Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Townsend H. Cushman, Downer, Hunnewell 
& Co., Inc., Boston. . 


D 


William A. Dail, National Lead Company, 
Cincinnati. 

John W. Daniels, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis. 


Charles A. Darby, Jr., Whiting-Adams Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Fred S. Darling, American Zinc Sales Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


Adam E. Daum, Impervious Varnish Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

E. G. Davies. C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

A. S. Day, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Bal- 
timore. 


Paul Dean, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Company, 
Boston. 

William De Camp, Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark. 

Cc. P. De Lore, C. P. De Lore Company, St. 
Louis. 

H. C. Delscamp, Delscamp Paint & Glass 
Company, Dayton. 

Joseph G. Denny, Denny, Hilborn & Resen- 
bach, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Daniel J. Devlin, Marine Paint & Varnish 
Company, Inc., New Orleans. 

John Dewar, International Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators, Pittsburgh. 

Alfred W. Dodd, American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Company, New York. 

Howard G. Doggett, Stanley Doggett, Inc., 
New York. 

Arthur Dole, Jr., H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint 
Company, Chicago. 

Michael Doniger, Imperial Paint Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

W. W. Dougherty, Demert & Dougherty, Chi- 
cago. 

Henry R. Dowdy, Dowdy Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, 

Edward R. Drake, National Association of 
Paint Distributors, Chicago. 

J. C. Drouillard, J. C. Drouillard Company, 
Cleveland. 

L. Grant Duncan, Anaconda Zinc Oxide Com- 
pany, Akron. 

6. E. Duncan, Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, 
Louisville. 

Stanley G. Dunning, Muralo Company, Inc., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Ezra Hunt Dyer, Bass-Hueter Paint Company, 
San Francisco. 


Charles W. Eastwood, United States Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, Providence, R, I. 

J. Ebert, Fred L. Lavanburg Company, New 
York. 











insofar as a standard is concerned. But, 
weight is a bother to the buyer of tank- 
ear lots of the oil, and application of the 
analysis furnished is rather vague. 

Mr. Paulsen suggested the following 
line for attempting a needed reform in 
deliveries of chinawood oil:— 

The Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs can render a service to the 
industry by sponsoring a movement to hold 
the railroad carriers responsible for the con- 
dition of the tankcar and steam coils before 
the oil is loaded and to supply the importer, 
and he in turn the purchaser, with a certificate 
of inspection. Then too, the analysis accom- 
panying the tankcar shipment should be repre- 
sentative of the oil in that tankear, rather than 
that of a compartment of the steamship. 

Evidence should be submitted to show that 
the tankcar was weighed on scales which have 
been regularly inspected and that the car was 
uncoupled before the weighing was made. The 
outlet and dome on each car should be sealed 
before or at the time of weighing and the seal 
numbers recorded on the bill of lading. It 
might be possible that the determining factors 
governing the loading and shipping of china- 
wood oil in tankcars be regulated in some 
manner so as to guarantee such supervision 
as has been recommended in this paper. 

B. F. Twining, Philadelphia, read a 
paper on “Standard Specifications for 
Mineral Spirits,” presenting the suggested 
specifications prepared by the Philadal- 
phia club. These were also presented at 
the meeting of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and 
are given in the report of its committee 
on petroleum products. (See page 68.) 

Other papers read during the meeting 
were :—“A Study of Pigments for Iron 
and Steel Primers,’ by E. W. Fasig; 
“Mill Grinding,” by E. E. Sparrow; 
“Zine Oxide in Exterior Mixed Paints,” 
by E. H. Bunce (read by H. A. Nelson) ; 
“Depreciation in the Operation of Pebble 
Mills,” by W. J. Weaver (read by E. E. 
Sparrow); “Factory Organization from 
the Production Man’s Standpoint,” by A. 
E. Stauberman; “Causes of Instability of 
Varnishes on Standing,” by J. F. Maguire 
(read by C. W. Clark); ‘Thirty Years of 
Varnish Making,” by R. J. Munn; “Re- 
searches in Drying Oils,” by J. S. Long. 
H. A. Gardner gave an illustrated talk 
on “Uniform Methods of Testing Paint, 
Varnish, and Lacquer Products.” 

The convention closed with a banquet 
Tuesday evening in the Hotel Ambassador. 
R. W. Lindsay, Buffalo, was toastmaster. 
Brief talks were given by G. C. MeEwen, 
the retiring president; George B. Heckel, 
the secretary; D. W. Figgis, president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation; F. P. Cheesman, retiring presi- 
dent of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, and E. W. 
Fasig, G. W. Cook, K. J. Howe and W. 
P. Werner, former presidents of the fed- 
eration. 


Atlantic City Meetings 


Cc. E. Ebrey, Hastings & Co., Philadelphia. 
D. W. Edgerly, Titanium Pigment Company, 
St. Louis. 

H. G. Edwards, American Can Company, Chi- 
cago. 

A. C. Eide, American Zine Sales Company, 
Columbus. 

W. B. Elwang, Sanders Brothers Company, 
Richmond. 

R. W. Emerson, National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Bureau, New York. 

Ralph H. Everett, Keystone Varnish Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 


A. G. Fairweather, New Jersey’ Paint 
Works-Harry Louderbough, Inc., Jersey City. 
John E. Falkingham, Ellis, Jackson & Co., 
New York. 

D. B. Faloon, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
New York. 

Edgar W. Fasig, Lowe Brothers Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

J. E. Fauser, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


J. Sibley Felton, Felton, Sibley & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

George M. Ferguson, National Pigment & 
Chemical Company, New York. 

D. W. Figgis. American Can Company, New 
York. 

Horace S. Felton, Felton, Libbey & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

George A. Fisher, American Can Company, 
New York. 

T. A. Flynn, Butler-Flynn Paint Company, 
Washington. 

Carl M. Forline, Eberson-Lindsley Painting 
Company, St. Louis. 

Cc. P. Foss, Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Walter D. Foss, Wooster Brush Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Walter R. Foss, Wooster Brush Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

P. C. Frayser, Mound City Paint & Color 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Guy W. Frederick, Smith-Alsop Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Terre Haute, $nd. 

C. Dunning French, Samuel H. French & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

F. C. Fuller. New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York. 

E. L. Furman, James H. Furman Company, 


Chicago. 
G 


George E. Gaddis, American Can Company, 
New York. 

Henry W. Galley, American Linseed Com- 
pany, New York. 

H. A. Gardner, American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers Association. Washington. 

H. D, Gaskill, Hercules Powder Company, 
San Francisco. 

W. H. Gerke, Sargent-Gerke Company, Indi- 
anapolis. 

F. H. Gettemuller, H. J. Gettemuller & Co., 
Baltimore. 

H. O. Gibson, Gibson-Homans Company, 
Cleveland. 

Jesse Gibson, Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington. 

Cc. D. Giebel, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Cleveland. 

John T. Gillespie, L. C. Gillespie & Sons, 
New York. 

H. A. Gogarty, H. A. Gogarty Company, Inc., 
New York. 

George E. Goodman, Hanlon & Goodman Com- 
pany, New York. 

A. D. Graves, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 
Nelson M. Graves, McDougall-Butler Company, 
Inc., Buffalo. 

Edward D. Gregory, Frazer Paint Company, 
Detrolt. 

















L. C. Green, Columbia Naval Stores Company, 
New York. 
oO. H. Green, 

Louis. 
Dennison W. 


‘National Lead Company, St. 


greene, Oliver Johnson & Co., 


Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Charles F. Guignon, Gillican-Shipley Com- 
pany, New York, 

M. H. Haertel, Orange, N, J. 

J. C. Haile, Hercules Powder Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Harold W. Haines, United States Industrial 
Alcohol Company, New York. 


Selden G. \Hait, Fred L. Lavanburg Com- 
pany, New York. 

Gerald Hale, Binks Spray Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Beverly F. Hall, Louisville Varnish Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

H. A. Hall, Boston Varnish Company, Boston. 


George H. Halpin, 
Philadelphia. 


Baeder-Adamson Company, 


R. W. Hamieson, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
-almerton. 

Abbott K. Hamilton, Lowry & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

E. H. Hancock, Louisville Varnish Company, 


Louisville. 
A. E. Handerman, Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, 
Louisville. 
W. P. Hardenbergh, Jr., 
Sales Company, New York. 
— Balfour, Williamson & Co., New 
ork. 


New Jersey Zinc 


W. E. Hargreaves, G. F. Stephens & Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg 

Ph. E. Harth, National Pigment & Chemical 
Company, St. Louis. 

Glenn L. Haskell, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company, New York. 

O. A. Hasse, Glidden Company, Cleveland. 

John V. Hastings, Jr., Hastings & Co., Phila- 
delphia 


Ferdinand Hauck, Abner Hood ‘Chemical Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 


E. H. Haux, Aluminum Company of America, 
Detroit 

Marshall L. Havey, New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Company, New York. 


G. T. Hawxhurst, 8. Winterbourne & Co., New 
York. 

W. H. Hayt, 
Chicago. 

Cc. R. Heagstedt, 
Chicago. 

D. J. Healy, 
Philadelphia. 

G. B. Heckel, 
Manufacturers’ 

G. B. Heckel, Jr., 
Manufacturers’ 
M. G. Heins, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 


Tousey Varnish Company, 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
American Paint and Varnish 
Association, Philadelphia. 
American Paint and Varnish 
Association, Philadelphia. 
True-Tagg Paint Company, 


Robert (C. Heinzman, Federal Products Com- 
pany, New York. 

Harry R. Held, Ilsley & Held Company, New 
York. 

R. L. Hellett, National Lead Company, 
Brooklyn. 

D. B. Helm, Standard Plate Glass Company, 
Washington. 

Hendrick E. Hendrickson, S. Winterbourne 
& Co., New York 


J. C. Henniges, Hannah Brothers White Lead 
Company, St. Louis. 

W. J. Hettrick, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago. 

F. D. Hills, Reardon Company, St. Louis. 


Henry H. Hill, Whiting-Adams Company, 
Boston. 
Harold G. Hillborn, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 


Philadelphia. 

Edwin Hoag, Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 

H. W. Hock, Hock Paint & Chemical Works, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

Emil Hoefle, C. K. Williams & Co., Brooklyn. 

Ernest E. Holdman, General Naval Stores 
Company, Inc., New York. 

Joseph A. Hongler. Murray Oil Products Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


N. J. Hooper, Sharpless Solvent Corporation, 
Chicago. 

F. W. Hopkins, Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark. 

W. Lathrop Hopkins, Meurer Steel Barrel 
Company, Inc., New York. 

E. F. Hopper, Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark. 

K. A. Horn, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 


Milton Horshburg, Horshburg Paint Company, 
Baltimore. 

W. J. Hough, William Hough Company, Chi- 
cago. 

H. M. Howard, Thibaut 


& Walker Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


O. McG. Howard, Paints, Oils and Chemicals 
Company, Chicago. 

Kenneth J. Howe, Thibaut & Walker Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y. 


S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Joseph Hummel, Jr., 
pany, Cincinnati. 

V. H. Hunter, New York. 

Robert Hursh, New Jersey 
pany, New York. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 


Zinc Sales Com- 


William H. Ingram, American Linseed Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass 

O. G. Innes, Innes & Co., New York. 

R. K. Innes, Flint Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, Toronto. 

A. S. Jackson, Southern Can Company, Balti- 
more. 

Adrian E. Jacobs, Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
New York. 

Daniel Jaeger, United States Color Card Com- 
pany, New York 

W. H. Jarden, Jr., McCloskey Varnish Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Fred A. Jensen, Chicago. 

Hugh G. Johnson, Ohio Pail Company, Middle- 
field, Ohio. 


R. Fee Johnston, R. F. 
pany, Cincinnati. 

W. H. Jones, Black Diamond Paint & Varnish 
Company, Cincinnati. 


K 


Johnston Paint Com- 


James B. Keister, National Lead Company, 
San Francisco. 

N. W. Kelley, Forbes Varnish Company, 
Cleveland. 

Joseph Kempf, Wilson Imperial Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

W. B. Kennedy, Boston Varnish Company, 
Boston. 

S. R. Kiehel, Geroge D. Wetherill & Co., Phil- 


adelphia, 


Harry Kingsborough, Krebs Pigment & Chem- 
ical Company, Newport, Del. 

W. H. Kirkpatrick, American Can Company 
of Massachusetts, Boston. 

Henry F. Kleinfeldt, Abbe Engineering Com- 
pany, New York. 


Samuel Klein. Caleo Chemical Company, Bound 
rook, N. J. 


G. W. Knapp, Patterson, Boardman & Knapp, 
New York. 
I. D. Knepp, Acme Products Company, De- 


Quincy, La. 


Frederick W. Knoke, American Zinc Sales 
Company, St. Louis. 

D. A. Kohr, Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Edward M. Kolb, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
New York. 


J. E. Kortum, Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis. 

M. E. Kuhn, General Naval Stores Company, 
New York. 

J. F. Kurfees, J. F. Kurfees Paint Company, 
Louisville. 

J. F. Kurfees, Jr., J. F. Kurfees Paint Com- 
pany, Louisville, 

W. G. Lahey, Wilson Imperial Company and 
Chalmers Chemical Company, Newark. 

J. M. Langdon, Imperial Varnish & Color 
Company, Toronto, 

A. E. Lawrence, Bass-Heuter Paint Company, 


San Francisco. 


W. J. Lawson, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Cleveland. 

W. J. Lee, New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York. 

B. G. Lehman, John T. Lewis & Bros. Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 

Edward A. Leveille, Chicago. 

R. W. Levenhagen, Glidden Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Edward J. Lewis, Chicago. 

George C. Lewis, L. Martin Company, New 
York. 

Scott L. Libby, Scott L. Libby Corporation, 
New York. 

* - Lindsay, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buf- 
alo. 


Robert W. Linley, Western Paint Review, San 
Francisco. 

D. H. Litter, D. H. 
York. 

John B. 


Litter Company, New 

Livingston, 
pany, Cleveland. 

J. E. Lockwood, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Henry F. Lodge, Point Milling & Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis. 

James B. Lord, Boston Varnish Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Fred E. Loud, Murray Oil Products Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Chester A. Lownie, 
Buffalo. 

J. Spencer Lucas, 
Camden, N. J. 

E. P. Lynch, Startweather & Williams, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 


James F. McBride, Edward Smith & Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Evans McCarty, National Lead Company, New 
York. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 


Hercules Powder Company, 


Dwelle-Kaiser Company, 


Spencer Lucas Company, 


William A. McClintock, Mac-Lac Company, 
Inc., New York. 
W. R. McComb, Save the Surface Campaign, 


New York. 


G. A. McCorkle, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

J. H. McCormack, Newport Company, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

F. McCrerry, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inec., Philadelphia. 

D. J. MeCrudden, McCloskey Varnish Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Gordon McEwen, Imperial Varnish & Color 


Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

A. McGhee, Enterprise Stamping Company, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

W. McGhee, Enterprise Stamping Company, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

H. P. McGowan, W. H. Barber Company, 


Chicago. 
J. R. MacGregor, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago. 


James B. McGuire, Louisville Varnish Com- 
pany, Louisville. 

Edgar S. McKaig, Samuel H. French & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


R. S. McKay, Dean & Barry Company, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. 

N. A. McKinn, Johnson, McKinn & John- 
son, Linden, N. J. 

J. C. McNair, National Lead Company, New 
York. 

John J. McNeill, A. Klipstein & Co., New 
York. 

Joseph A. McNulty, Joseph A. McNulty Com- 
pany, New York. 

Mark G. Magnuson, Toledo Seed & Oil Com- 
pany, Toledo. 


Edward Maguire, National Varnish Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Charles M. Malott, Indianapolis Paint & Color 
Company, Indianapolis. 

J. A. Mangin, United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

Joseph J. Mangin, United Color & Pigment 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Benjamin L. Mansi, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.. Philadelphia. 

Walter F. Marks, National 
Milwaukee. 


Lead Company, 


Paul E. Marling, Lowe Brothers Company, 
Dayton. 

Wells Martin, Martin Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago. 

George E. Matlack, George D. Wetherill & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


S. R. Matlock, 
Philadelphia. 


George D. Wetherill & Co., 


J. S. Oscar Matthai, Heller & Merz Company, 
Chicago 

H. B. Maxwell. Elder & Jenks, Philadelphia. 

H. A. Melum, Beniamin Moore & Co., Chicago. 

J. F. Menamin, Felton, Sibley & Co., Phila- 


delnhia 
Charles H. 
Carteret. N. J. 
Fred L. Mever. J. Meyer & Sons, Philadelphia, 
O. M. Mileti,. Charles R. Long, Jr., Company, 
Louisville. 
Jesse A. Mitchell, A. 
ananolis. 

R. G. Monteith, 
Lt1., Toronto. 
T. F. Monyrenny. 

Company. Toronto. 
Richard Moore, Benjamin Moore & Co., 
Louis. 
John H. 
Celphia. 
Edward R 
Vork. 
William R. 
& Co.. Tne.. 
¢ P. Morris, 
Philadelnhia. 


Mescserve, Benjamin Moore & Co., 


3urdsol Company, Indi- 


Lowe trothers Company, 


Imperial Varnish & Color 


St. 


Moran, Ellis, Jackson & Co., Phila- 


Morawetz, John D. Lewis, New 


Morreth, E. T. duPont de Nemours 
Newark, N. J. 


Binney & Smith Company, 


Bernard RB. Morris, Binney & Smith Com- 
pany. Philadelphia. 

J. J. Morsman, Carter White Lead Company, 
Chicago. 

Fred Ll. Moses. Boston 

W W. Mountain. Mountain Varnish & Color 
Works, Ine., Toledo. 

D. W. Mvliford, Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
New York. 

Ww. T. Mull, Ohio Varnish Company, Cleve- 
land. 

David Murray, Craftex Comvany, Boston. 


John <A. Mvyers Gillican-Chipley Company, 
Inc... New Orleans. 

H A. Nelson. New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Palmerton, Pa. 

R. M. Neuman, New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 
rany, Chicago. 

George E. Niedt, Steelcote Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis. 

William S. Niekamp, Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
ranv,. Philadelphia. 

Frederick L. Noll. General Naval Stores Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


W. =B. North, 
Brooklyn. 
Frank H. 
Boston, 


Martin -Senour Company, 


Nutting, Dexter Brothers Company, 


O 


P. S. O’Brien, Aluminum Company of Amer- 


ica, New York. 

H. B. Olmsted, Krebs Pigment & Chemical 

Company, New York. 

G. IL. Olson, Acme Products Company, De 

Quincy, La. 

Joseph O. Olson, McCloskey Va:nish Com- 

pany, Philadelphia. 

J. W. Olson, Burnot Fireproofing Products, 
Brooklyn. 

Arthur Orr, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


P 


R. A. Parrett, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Cleveland. 

H. A. Passof, Parmet Chemical Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

A. L. Patterson, Wilson, Patterscen, Gifford, 
Ltd., Montreal. 

E. H. Patterson, G. W. S. Patterson & Co., 
New York. 

H. A. Paulson, Armstrong Paint & Varnish 
Works, Chicago. 

Hugh W. Pearson, United States Kalsomine 
Company, New York. 

E. V. Peters, Tubize Artificial Silk Company 
of America, New York. 

E. S. RBhillips, Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Carl-A. Piepho, National Lead Company, St. 


Louis. 
John H. Pine, 
H. A. Pinney, 
cago. 
William J. Pitt, De Vilbiss Company, Toledo. 
R. A. Plumb, Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 
H. W. Polley, International Compositions Com- 
pany, Ine., Union, N. J. 
S. Pollock, Upco Company, Cleveland. 
L. R. Potter, Columbia Naval Stores Company, 
Savannah. 
Charles H. 
Chicago. 


Muralo Company, Chicago. 


American Can Company, Chi- 


Praeger, Bradshaw-Praeger & Co., 


H. S. Prescott, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Walton H. Price, John Lucas & Co., Inc., 


Philadelphia. 
George H. Priest, Jr., American Paint Journal 


Company, St. Louis. 
E. B. Prindle, Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc, New York. 
W. L. Pringle, United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
E. J. Probeck, Jones-Dabney Company, Louis- 
ville. 
Horton Pushee, J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc., 
Boston. 


T. Puterbaugh, 
Dayton. 


Threager Varnish 


Q 


L. Quincy, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia. 


R 


Company, 


Robert E. Raeke, John L. Whiting-J. J. 
Adams Company, Boston. 

R. F. Rainey, Pittsburgh Paint Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

David P. Ramsay, Paramount Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 

John D. Ramsay, Paramount Paint & Var- 


nish Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 
c. F. Rau, McCloskey Varnish Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Robert Rauh, Newark. 


Robert Rauh, Inc., 


J. Vincent Reardon, Reardon Company, St. 
Louis. 
Albert A. Reed, J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc., 
Boston. 


S. French Reeves, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia. 

John L. Reque, Hirst & Begley Linseed Works, 
Chicago. 

Wilbur L. Rice, 
Paint Company, 


United States Gutta Percha 
Providence, R. I. 


J. H. Rile, Jr., Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

M. H. Riley, Eagle-Picher Lead ‘Company, 
Baltimore. 

William A. Ritchie, Standard Ulramarine 
Company, Huntington, W. Va. 

A. R. Rittger, Albert R. Rittger Company, 


New York. 


Clarence Robbins, A. Robbins Varnish Com- 


pany, St. Louis. 

‘W. B. Roberts, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh. 

D. W. Robertson, Titanium Pigment Company, 
New York. 


William J. Robertson, Heller & Merz Company, 
New York. 


R. B. Robinette, Tropical Paint & Oil Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

F. W. Robinson, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

Fletcher W. Rockwell, National Lead Com- 
pany, New York. 


B. H. Roettker, B. H. Roettker (Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 


R. E. Rogers, James Sipe & Co., Pittsburgh. 


Charles J. Roh, Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

Harold J. Rolls, Rolls Chemical Company, 
Buffalo. 

E. V. Romaine, General Naval Stores Com- 


pany, Cincinnati. 
R. M. Roosevelt, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 


New York. 

M. A. Rosen, Mantrose Corporation, Brookiyn. 

Harold Rowe, National Lead Company, New 
York. 

Cc. H. Dupprecht, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Louis Rupprecht, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 
pany, New York. 

John J. Rutherford, Bradshaw-Praeger & Co., 


Chicago. 


S 


S. A. Saltsman, Carter 


, White Lead Company, 
Baltimore. 


F. J. Sampson, Sampson Paint & Color Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 

W. A. Sanders, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago 

John McE. Sanderson, Larkin Company, Inc., 
Buffalo. 

Frederick K. Sawyer, Werner G. Smith Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

iAlbert E. Schaefer, Cleveland Varnish Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Arthur A. Schelly, John W. Masury & Son, 


Brooklyn. 


A. H. Schmidt, F. O. Pierce Company, New 
York. 

H. J. Schnell, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
New York. 

H. E. Schreider, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Chicago, 

J. G. Schroeder, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Carl J. Schumann, Hilo Varnish* Corporation, 
Brooklyn. 

John H. Schumann, Hilo Varnish Corporation, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. F. Selden, Upco Company, Cleveland. 

E. J. Shannon, Edward J. Shannon Company, 


Cincinnati. 


M. L. Shoemaker, National Lead Company, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Frank Shrader, Charles Moser Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 
Herbert G. 
New York. 


Sidebotton, L. Martin Company, 
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H. G. 
York. 
Bruce R. Silver, New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 


Sidford, National Lead Company, New 


pany, Cleveland. 

W. W. Sime, United States Color Card Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Cc. J. Sippi, Murphy Varnish Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

W. A. Smiley, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Byrom J, Smith, Indianapolis Paint & Color 


Company, New York. 





Casper Smith, Smith Chemical & Color Com- 
pany, New York. 

Douglas S. Smith, Gilbert Spruance Company, 
Philadelphia. 

H. J. Smith, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Halsey K. Smith. yeorgia Pine Turpentine 
Company, New York. 


Werner G. 
Cleveland. 


Smith, Werner G. Smith Company, 


R. §S. Solinsky, Continental Can Company, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Andrew lL. Somers, Fred L. Lavanburg Com- 
pany, New York, 

Arthur S. Somers, Fred L. Lavanburgh Com- 
pany, New York. 


Eugene E. Sparrow, Imperial Varnish & Color 
Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


Carl F. Speh, Pine Institute of America, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
tichard J. Spitz. General Naval Stores Com- 


pany, New York. 

P. E. Sprague, Euston Lead Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
Robert C. 
Buffalo. 
John Stead, Binney & Smith Company, Easton, 

Pennsylvania. 


Stark, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 


Frank N. Stearns, John L. Armitage & Co., 
Newark. 

Calvin Stedman, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York. 

Henry C. Stewart, Westmoreland Chemical & 


Color Company, Philadelphia. 


S. H. Stewart, S. H. Stewart Company, Chi- 
cago. . 

Ss. H. Stilling, Wood Products Company, 
Buffalo. 

Curtis S. Stitzel, York Paint & Hardware 


York, Pa. 
Stodder, 


Company, 
Clement K. 

Boston. 
William F. 


Savogran Company, 


Stollberg, Stollberg Hardware & 


Paint Company, Toledo. 

W. T. Stott, The Painters Magazine, New 
York. = 
William B. Sullender, Felton, Sibley & Co., 

Inc., Camden, N. J. ; 
Frank L. Sulzberger, Enterprise Paint Manu- 


Chicago. 


T 


T. C. Esser Company, 


facturing Company, 


3ruce S. Tate, Mil- 
waukee. 

William H. Taylor, National Lead & Oil Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Cc. W. Ten Broeck, French, 
Boston. 

Philip H. Thayer, Burton Boston Brush Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. d 

John E. Thomas, Chicago White Lead & Oil 


Howe & Inc., 


Company, Chicago. 
Robert V. Thomas, H. M. Hooker Glass & 
Paint Company, Chicago. 
Charles T. Thompson. Thompson, Hayward 
Chemical Company, Kansas City. 


John W. Thompson, Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany, Chicago. 7 

Ss. W. Thompson, Thompson, Weinman & Co., 
New York. . 3 

Wayne B. Thompson, Spraco Painting Equip- 


ment Company, Boston. - 

Ww. O. Thompson, Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, New York. fs 

J. L. Tildsley, Jr., American Cyananid Com- 
pany, New York. 

D. M. Tobey, Anaconda Lead Products Com- 
pany, New York. ; 7 

G. H. Tomlinson. Archer - Daniels - Midland 


Company. New York. 


H. D. Trainer, E, I. Nemours & 


duPont de 


Co., Inc., Philadelphia. q 
Ernest T. Trigg, John Lucas & Co., Phila- 
delphia. s 
Joseph J. Tumpeer, Wishnick-Tumpeer Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago. 2 
B. Frank Twining, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


U 


William H. Ulrich, Permatex Company, Inc., 
Sheepshead Bay, N. ae , 
William Ulrick. American Oil & 


pany, Newark. 


W. Van Berlo, United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany. Newark. ¥ 7 
John M. Vander Wyk, C. A. Woolsey Paint 

Company, Jersey City, N. J. s 
Frederick J. Van Vranken, J. S. & W. RB. 


Supply Com- 


eakins, c., Brooklyn. 

“TZ yetieereuaie Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
any *hiladelphia. . 

et al wee Irvin, Jewell & Vinson 
c any, Dayton, Ohio. 

Frederick. von der Lehr, Heller & Merz Com- 
pany, New York. 

Charles F. Walden, Paterson, Boardman & 
Knapp, New York. 

R. O. Walker, Thibaut & Walker Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

W. B. Wallace, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Philadelphia. 

E. M. Walls, San Francisco. 

J. F. Walton, Jr., Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh. E 
woh, Walton, Jr., Flint Paint & Varnish 

Company, Toronto. 
Frank A. Warner, Jr., William Graham & 
Co., Baltimore. = 
Joseph D. Watson, Standard Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. ; 

Carl F. Watter, J. J. Hockenjos Company, 
Newark. / 

H. E. Weaver, Weaver & Co., Inc., Providence, 
m..2 


Ww. "J. Weaver, Arco Company, Cleveland. 


W. V. Webber, Evans Lead Company, Cleve- 
land. 

J. E. Weiser, Bauer Manufacturing Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. a 

J. N. Welter, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chicago. 


William P. Werner, Recora Paint Company, 


Philadelphia. 


S. Werthan, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Palmerton. 

F. A. Wertz, Varcroft Works, Inc., Pottsown, 
Pa. 

H. T. West, H. T. West Company, Chelsea- 
Boston. 


Abel Wetherill, Wetherill & Bro., Philadelphia 

P. F. Whalen, Buckeye Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Toledo. 

G. A. Wharry, G. A. Wharry & Co., New York. 

Cc. D. White, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Newark. 


F. J. Whiteway, George Wetherill & ‘Co, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Herbert Whiting, Bisbee Linseed Company, 
Philadelphia. 

R. W. Whitney, Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Frank F. Whittam, John Lucas & Co,, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 








L. G. Whittemore, L. G. Wittemore, Inc., 
South Boston. 

Oren S. Wilcox, M. I. Wilcox Company, To- 
ledo. 

Horatio L. Wilkinson, Debevoise Company, 


Brooklyn. 


c. K. Williams, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, 
‘a 

M. R. Williams, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, 
Pa. 

W. B. Wise, Sherwin-Williams Company, New 
York. 

Robert Wishnick, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
New York. 

A. J. Wittenberg, Stroock Wittenberg Cor- 


poration, New York. 
Henry H. Wohlgemuth, Pontiac Varnish Com- 


pany, Pontiac, Michigan. 
Edmund Wood, Deparment of Commerce, 
Washington. 
J. Woodlock, Schroeder Paint Lead Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
A. M. Woodward, Acme White Lead & Color 


Works, Detroit. 


A. W. Wright, American Paint Journal Com- 
pany, New York. 

Ernest B. Wright, Hanlon & Goodman & Co., 
New York. 

William R. Wright, Rubberset Company, New- 
ark, N. 

Vu Wurtele, Minnesota Linseed Oil & Paint 
Company, Minneapolis. 

Cc. V. Ziegler, Great Western Paint Maunfac- 


turing ‘Company, 

E. E. Zimmerman, 
pany, Pittsburgh. 
William H. Zinsser, 
New York. 


The Ladies 
A 


F. Ahiman, Cleveland. 
John R. Anderson, New York. 
M. Arnstein, New York. 


B 


Mrs. Stephen Babcock, Buffalo. 

Mrs. S. Bennett, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. “eG, Beschorman, New York. 
Mrs. Edgar C. Bisbee, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. C. H. Black, New York. 

Mrs. Harry Borns, Newark. 

Mrs. G. M. Breinig, New York. 

Mrs. Frank G. Breyer, Newport, Del. 
Mrs. F. M. Brininstool, Los Angeles. 
Miss Edna Brown, New York. 

Mrs. William E. Burdett, Glens Falls, 
Mrs. James W. Byrnes, New York. 


C 


Miss Edith Callahan, Louisville. 

Mrs. C. A. Campbell, Detroit. 

Miss Mary C. Carpenter, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Charles J. Caspar, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. W. Leonard Caten, Gouverneur, 
Mrs. P. H. Cathcart, St. Louis. 

Mrs. H. S. Chatfield, New York. 

Mrs. Frank P. Cheesman, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Sam D. Childs, Boston. 


Kansas City. 
E. E. Zimmerman Com- 


William Zinsser & Co., 


Mrs. L. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


N. Y. 


N. Y¥. 


Mrs.Charles Allen Clark, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Cummings C. Clark, St. Louis. 
Mrs. R. J. Clemens, Des Moines. 


Mrs. Clarence M. Cobb, Boston. 
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Mrs. H. F. Colcord, New York. K 
Mrs. C. R. Cook, Kansas City. 
Mrs, John Henry_Coon, Baltimore. Miss Carolyn Keister, San Francisco. 
Mrs. R. C. Cox, New York, Mrs. N. W. Kelley, Cleveland. 
Mrs. William H. Coyne, Philadelphia. Mrs. W. B. Kennedy, Boston. 
Mrs. James D. Craig, Toronto. Mrs. Samuel Klein, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Mrs. H. G. Curran, Boston. Mrs. D. A. Kohr, Dayton, Ohio. 
D Mrs. J. F. Kurfees, Louisville. 
Mrs. William A. Dail, Cincinnati. 8 
Mrs. Charles A, Darby, Jr., Boston. 
Mrs. Adam E. Daum, Pittsburgh. Mrs. W. J. Lawson, Cleveland. 
Mrs. E. G. Davies, Easton, Pa. Mrs. W. J. Lee, New York. 
Mrs. A. S. Day, Baltimore. Mrs. B. G. Lehman, Baltimore. 
Mrs. H. C. Delscamp, Dayton. Mrs. R. W. Lindsay, Buffalo. 
Mrs. Joseph G. Denny, Philadelphia. Mrs. John B. Livingston, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Daniel J. Devlin, New Orleans. Mrs. E. P. Lynch, Providence, R. I 
Mrs. John Dewar, Pittsburgh. 
Miss Ethel Donohue, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Henry R. Dowdy, Philadelphia. M 
Mrs. Stanley G. Dunning, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ezra Hunt Dyer, San Francisco. Mrs. Evans McCarty, New York. 
Mrs. D. J. MeCrudden, Philadelphia. 
E Mrs. Dordon €. McEwen, Toronto. 
Mrs. J. R. MacGregor, Chicago. 
‘ ‘Ss € a Gui isvi 2. 
Mrs. Charles Ww. Eastwood, Providence, Tes Ke fe i nee = MeKaig. Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Ralph H. Everett, Brooklyn. Mrs. R. S. McKay, ‘Columbus. 
Mrs. J. C. McNair, New York. 
F Mrs. Joseph J. Mangin, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. eee Marks, Milwaukee. 
aan 2. Webs n Mrs. Wells Martin, Chicago. 
ee Dw iat Mrs. S. R. Matlack, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. C. P. Foss, Woos ; Mrs. C. P. Morris, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. C. P. Foss, Wooster, Ohio. Mrs. Williz S Mometh. Kawase, N, 3 
Mrs. Walter R. Foss, Wooster, Ohio. Sar. WO ES. POLED, eWarE, Ne 
Mrs. C. Dunning French, Philadelphia. Mrs. J. J. Morsman, Chicago. 
are ae . : ‘Mrs. D. W. Mulford, New York 
Mrs. David Murray, Boston. 
G Mrs. John A. Myers, New Orleans. 
Mrs. H. A. Gardner. Washington. 
Mrs. F. H. Gettemuller, Baltimore. P 
Mrs. H. ©. Gibson. Cleveland. 
Mrs. H. A. Gogarty, New York. Mrs. R. A. Parrett, Cleveland. 
Mrs. A. D, Graves, Buffalo. Mrs. C. F. Parrish, Boston. 
Mrs. Nelson M. Graves, Buffalo. Mrs. E. V. Peters, New York. 
Mrs. Howard J. Greene, Providence, R. I. Mrs. E. S. Phillips, New York 
Mrs. John H. Pine, Chceago. 
H Mrs. H. A. Pinney, Chicago. 
Mrs. S. Pollock, Cleveland. 
: Mrs. H. S. Prescott, Long Island City, 
Mrs. M. H. Haertel, Orange, N. J. ; ie ge per 
Mrs. E. H. Haines, Chicago. Mrs. E. B. Prindle, New York. 
Mrs. Harold W. Haines, New York. 
Mrs. Beverly R. Hall, Chicago. 
Mrs. E. H. Hancock, Louisville. Q 
Mrs. Ph. E. Harth, St. Louis. 
Miss Agnes J. Harth, St. Louis. Mrs. L. Quincy, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. O. A. Hasse, Cleveland. 
Mrs. W. H. Hayt, Chicago. 
Mrs. G. B. Heckel, Philadelvhia. R 
Mrs. M. G. Heims. Memphis. 
Mrs. Harry R. Held, New York. Mrs. C. F. Rau, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. D. B. Helm, Washington. Mrs. Albert A. Reed, Boston. 
Mrs. Hendrick E. Hendrickson, New York. Mrs. J. H. Rile, Jr., Wilmington. 
Mrs. J. C. Henniges, St. Louis. Mrs. M. H. Riley, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. J. Hettrick, Chicago. Mrs. Clarence Robbins, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Henry H. Hill, Boston. Mrs. Fletcher W. Rockwell, New York. 
Mrs. Edwin Hoag, Detroit. Mrs. Charles J. Roh, Newark. 


Miss Ida Hoffman, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Frnest E. Holdman, New York. 





Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. E. F. Hopper, Newark. 

Mrs. O. McG. Howard, Chicago. 

Mrs. S. H. Hull, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Joseph Hummel, Jr.. Cincinnati. 

Mrs. V. H. Hunter, New York. Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 

J Mrs 

Mrs 

Mrs. Adrian E. Jacobs, New York. Mrs 

Mrs. Daniel Jaeger, New York. Mrs 

Mrs. W. H. Jarden, Philadelphia. Mrs. 

Mrs. Hugh G. Johnson, Middlefield, Ohio. Mrs 


Harold J. Rolls, Buffalo. 
R. M. Roosevelt, New York. 


S 


s. F. J. Sampson, Richmond. 

. John McE. Sanderson, Buffalo. 
. A. E. Schafer, Cleveland. 

. H. E. Schreider, Chicago. 

. J. G. Schroeder, Chicago. 

. Carl J. Schumann, Brooklyn. 

. John H. 
. Helen Senker, 
. M. L. Shoemaker, Buenos Aires. 


Schumann, Brooklyn. 
New York. 


N. 
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Dorothy E. Shoemaker, Buenos Aires. 
. H. G. Sidford, New York. 

. W. W. Sime, Chicago. 

. C. J. Sippi, Newark. 

rs. W. A. Smiley, Philadelphia. 

. H. J. Smith, Philadelphia. 

. Halsey K. Smith, New York. 

. Werner G. Smith, Cleveland. 
s. Andrew L. Somers, New York. 
E. Sprague, Scranton. 

. S. H. Stewart, Chicago. 

. S. H. Stilling, Buffalo. 

. Clement K. Stodder, Boston. 


x 


John E. Thomas, Chicago. 
Robert V. Thomas, Chicago. 
Ss. W. Thompson, New York. 
W. O. Thompson, New York. 
Ernest T. Trigg, Philadelphia. 


V 


Cc. H. Vickerman, 
Frederick Von der Lehr, 


W 


Walden, New York. 
W. B. Wallace, Philadelphia. 
Frank A. Warner, Jr., Baltimore. 
Joseph D. Watson, Pittsburgh. 


n 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. 
New York. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Charles F. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Carl F. Watter, Newark. 

Mrs. J. N. Welter, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. T. West, Chelsea-Boston. 
Mrs. P. F. Whalen, Toledo. 

Mrs. L. G. Whittemore, Boston. 
Mrs. Oren S. Wilcox, Toledo. 

Mrs. Horatio L. Wilkinson, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. M. R. Williams, Easton, Pa, 
Mrs. W. B. Wise, New York. 

Mrs. Robert Wishnick, New York. 
Mrs. A. J. Wittenberg, New York. 
Mrs. E. E. Zimmerman, Pittsburgh. 





A letter of regret from W. H. Eastman, 
the William O. Goodrich Company, 
was received during the con- 
of a serious accident he 
had suffered during a hunting trip in 
South Dakota a few days before. He 
and Fred Ehle, of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, were in a blind waiting 
for ducks, when Mr. Eastman’s gun was 
accidentally discharged. An index finger, 
with part of the thumb and middle finger, 
were torn away. They were over 100 
miles from a surgeon and several miles 
from their camp. After a very trying 
journey they reached a doctor’s office, 
and Mr. Eastman is now recovering at his 
home in Milwaukee. 

A telegram to the N. P., O. & V. A. 
convention told that Mr. and Mrs. L. T. 
Minehart, Denver, who have a host of 
friends in the association, had been com- 
pelled to leave the train en route to At- 
lantic City and return to their home 
when Mr. Minehart was taken suddenly 
ill. His illness, however, did not prove 
serious, and the message stated that he 
was rapidly recovering. 


of 
Milwaukee, 
vention telling 














The Quickest 


The Surest 


The Most Satisfactory 


means of reaching every tonnage buyer of 


Paint and Varnish Materials, Oils, Naval Stores 


12 GOLD STREET 


is an ADVERTISEMENT in the 


Oi, Paint and Deng Reporter 
Send For Rates 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














American Can Company. . 
Anderson, John R., & Sa. waa 
American Mineral Spirits Co..... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
jinney & Smith Company. 
Carpenter- Morton Company. 
Chadeloid Chemical C ompany. 
Chemical & Pigment Co., Inc., 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. . 
Continental Can Company, Inc.. 


ett 


Cook, Swan & Young Corporation. . 


Felton-Sibley & Co., Nee.. aor 


EE a day a 


Fezandie & Sperrle. sheeted 
Samuel H., 


French, 


32 


Index to Advertisements 


General Naval Stores Company, Inc.... 


Gillespie, L. C., & Sons.. 
Gillican, Chipley Co., 


Hinde & Dauch 


Lavanburg, Fred L., Co.. 
Lowry & Company, 
Lucas, John, & Co., 

Mantrose Corporation, 


Moore, Benjamin, 


National Lead Company.. 


Inc. 
Grasselli Chemical Company, 
-aper Co., 
Kentucky Color & Chemical Company. . 


Seaton veld 
Inc. 
Se ice eenas 
McCloskey Varnish Company.... 
Oe Ss cttickanbons 
Murphy Varnish Company............ 


26 
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ice 


New Jersey Zinc Company, The........ 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company.. 
peemen, 5. (Ge Be eos os 0 beunes 
Rogers-Py att Shellac Company......... 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Sommer, J. L., 
Thibaut & Walker Company, 
Thompson-Weinman & Co., 

United Color & Pigment Company.. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company 
U. S. Industrial Aleohol Company. 
United States Kalsomine Company.... 1 
Wetherill, 
Williams, C. K., & Co...... 


The Index to the Proceedings of the three Conventions is on page 69 


See Ceres 
Mfg. Company........ 
SOs ceenn 
Cera ee 
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OUTSIDE 
Barreled Sunlight 


a paint of the same high 
guality as the famous 
Intertor Barreled Sunlight 


NEW paint with an old reputation! A 
paint produced at the request of 
paint users. 


Hundreds of friends of Interior Barreled 
Sunlight have asked us why we did not make 
an outside paint of the same high quality. Now 
we have done so—after months of experiment- 
ing and hundreds of laboratory and field tests. 


Outside Barreled Sunlight is made by a 
formula that is an adaptation of-the Rice Proc- 
ess, which has so greatly contributed to the 
quality and reputation of Interior Barreled 
Sunlight. We recommend the new product 
with the same confidence and assurance 
as we recommend that from which it 
takes its name. 

Whiter than the average outside paint, and 
with more hiding power, Outside Barreled 
Sunlight is also extremely free-flowing and 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


ANNOUNCING 


November 4, 1927 





OUTSIDE 
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easy to use. Durable and even-wearing—so 
that its surface even after. several years will be 
in good condition as a base for repainting. 


In every respect a quality product—fit com- 
panion to the fastest-selling paint specialty in 
the trade today! 


In cans from 4% pint to 1 gallon; 5-gallon 
buckets; and large drums. White only. Easy 
to tint with oil colors. 


Mail the coupon for dealer proposition on 
Outside Barreled Sunlight—and get in touch 
with your local distributor. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
1-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I 
Branches: New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
Distributors in all principal cities 





1-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Barreled Sunlight. 
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| U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Please send me your dealer proposition on Outside 
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We take this opportunity to convey to our many 
friends our heartiest thanks for their loyal support. 


We are convinced more than ever before that there 
is a place for QUALITY merchandise at a fair price. 





To this end, we pledge our entire organization to 
continue to manufacture the best shellac that mod- 
ern science and equipment can produce, always 
bearing in mind that QUALITY is remembered long 
after price is forgotten. 











SHELLAC 


THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 


136-146 Forty-first Street 


GREETING 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


